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THE CARDINAL TREATIES OF MEDLEVAL AND MODERN HISTORY. 


BY PROFESSOR CREASY, M.A, 
NO. 3.—THE PEACE OF WESTPHALIA, 1648. 


** Le Pacte, le plus grand monument du plus grand siecle de la Diplomatie.”——Martin, 


Vou, XLIX. 


** The Peace of Westphalia in 1648 may be chosen as the epoch from which to deduce 


Ar nine o’clock in the evening of the 
4th day of October, in the year of 
our Lord 1648, all the batteries on the 
ram of the city of Munster 
suddenly opened their full fire ; 
and for a whole hour the artil- 
lerymen kept up the heavy roar, and 
the flashing through the night, with 
unabated activity and zeal* The 
Westphalian burgherscameforth from 
their houses at the din; and they, 
and their wives, and their little ones, 
whom the booming guns had roused 
from sleep, filled the streets with 

oups, that listened with intensest 
eeling to the repeated salvoes of the 
artillery. The sound of the cannon- 
ade had become a sadly familiar one 
to German ears in those days: and 
the citizens, who then hearkened to 
it, had from their infancy known it as 
the messenger of distant, or as the 
herald of imminent destruction. 
But now they recognized in it the 
announcement of -the restoration of 
peace and good-will among men ; and 
they knew that the dreadful War, 
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the History of the modern science of International Law.” — Wheaton, 


* Puffendorf de Rebus Suecis, vol. ii, p. 872. 


which for thirty long years had deso- 
lated Germany, was at ——_ brought 
to anend. At last the Treaty had 
been signed. Ever since the spring 
of 1644, their city, and the neigh- 
bouring city of Osnabruck, had been 
thronged by ambassadors, ministers, 
and envoys, from nearly every State 
of Continental Christendom. Re- 

tedly had the high contract- 
ing powers appeared to be on 
the very eve of agreement ; but as 
repeatedly some new point of differ- 
ence had arisen. France or Sweden 
had made some fresh claim ; Austria 
had betrayed some previously unsus- 
pected reservation ; or some personal 
quarrel among the diplomatists on 
matters of etiquette and precedence 
had broken out, and threatened to 
cause the dissolution of the Congress, 
and to remit all interests to the 
wild arbitrament of exterminating 
War. Even in the very last fortnight 
before the signature of the Treaty, a 
demand which was put forward by 
the Swedish ministers that their 
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troops should be maintained in Ger- 
many at the expense of the German 
Powers, until the navigation of the 
Baltic was re-opened in the following 
spring, had nearly shattered the 
whole fabric of pacification.* At 
length all difficulties were overcome ; 
and on the hour and day that h-ve 
been named, the two documents were 
signed, one at Osnabruck, and the 
a at Munster, which collectively 
form the celebrated Treaty, or Peace, 
(as it is sometimes termed) of West- 
phalia. 

On the morning, the treaties were 
solemnly read and proclaimed in the 
cities where they had been signed ; 
and heralds were then despatched 
from Westphalia “to announce by 
sound of trumpet to the warring 
princes, to the beleaguered towns, and 
to the famished and sorrow-stricken 
people the conclusion of peace, which 
it had not enjoyed for a whole gene- 
ration.”+ Never had peace been 
more ardently longed for ; but the 
tidings of it raised not now the fresh 
exultation, and were not celebrated 
amid the scenes of joyous return to 

rosperity and security, which would 
Boob welcomed a general pacification 
in Germany if it could have been ob- 
tained twenty or fifteen years earlier ; 
when the people had indeed endured 
much, but were not yet ground down 
by such heavy and widespread miseries 
as befelthem during the lasthalf of the 
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war.t In 1648, Germany lay utterly 
exhausted and ruined: and the ruin 
which the Thirty Years’ War brought 
upon her, was far worse than the 
ordinary waste and destruction which 
the repeated campaigns of large 
armies, with their battles, their sieges, 
their marches, their marauds, and 
their forced requisitions and levies, 
inflict upon the land which is the 
scene of their operations. However 
much a country may thus suffer, it 
generally after a time revives, and 
puts forth flourishing cities and gene- 
rations. Spain betrays few traces 
now of the Peninsular War ; Northern 
Italy shows few scars from the cam- 
paignsof Napoleon, or even from those 
of Radetsky. The Netherlands have a 
hundred times been the arena of 
European confiict ; and yet the pros- 
perity of their population, both urban 
and rural, has as often been healed and 
restored. 

But Germany to this hour, though 
two centuries oa intervened, has 
never recovered from the effects of 
the Thirty Years’ War. In many dis- 
tricts the diminution of the popula- 
tion and the destruction of villages 
and towns had been so great as to be 
irreparable. Cases are recorded 
where, in a single principality, as 
many as three or four hundred vill 
lages, which, when the war began, 
were the seats of thriving industry, 
before its close had vanished from the 





* Puffendorf de Rebus Suecis, vol. ii. p. 871. 


+ Vehse, Memoirs of House of Austria, vol. i. p. 463. 
t See Schiller’s beautiful description of the return to peace, as hoped for by the younger 


Piccolomini, in 1634 :— 


** Oh day thrice lovely, when at length the soldier 
Returns home into life ; when he becomes | 
A fellow-man among his fellow men. 
The colours are unfurl’d, the cavalcade 
Marshals, and now the buzz is hush’d ; and, lark ! 





Now the soft peace-march beats, home, brothers, ome ! 
Now caps and helmets are all garlanded 

With green boughs, the last plundering of the fields ; 
The city gates fly open of themselves ; 

They need no longer the petard to tear them ; 

The ramparts are all filled with men and women, 

With peaceful men and women, that send onward 
Kisses and welcomings upon the air, 

Which they make breezy with affectionate gesturcs, 
From all the towers rings out the merry peal, 

The joyous vespers of a bloody day. 

O happy man, O fortunate | for whom 

The well known door, and faithful arms are open, 

The faithful tender arms with mute embracing.” 


The Piccolomini, Act 1., Scene 4, Coleridge's Translation. 
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earth, and have never re-appeared. 
Whole cities had been laid in ashes ; 
and even in many of those which had 
escaped the lot of Magdeburg and 
Minden, one-half, in some two-thirds, 
and in a few even five-sixths of the 
houses had been destroyed.* To 
understand the causes of the peculiar 
extent to which Germany suffered in 
this war, we must remember the cha- 
racter of the forces by which it was 
carried on. They were standing 
armies without regular pay, subsist- 
ing on the wretched country where 
they fought ; led and officered princi- 
pally by adventurers, and chiefly re- 
cruited from among the lawless out- 
casts of every creed and every clime. 
Well has Kemblet pointed out, in the 
admirable historical introduction tohis 
collection of state papers illustrative 
of the social state of Europe, that 
these are facts which may make us ap- 
preciate not only the havoc which this 
war inflicted on the German race, but 
the frightful demoralization among 
the survivors which it caused. “ With 
his house torn down or burnt over his 
head, his cattle driven away, his sav- 
ings stolen from him, and all his do- 
mestic sanctities violated, it is not 
wonderful that the peasant had him- 
self become a bandit, and hastened to 
indemnify himself at the expense of 
others for his own lcsses.” Vehse 
gives from contemporaneous memoirs 
an equally ghastly sketch of the state 
of the German people at the end of 
the war. ‘ Where formerly golden 
crops waved, there are now bogs 
and a wilderness of brushwood and 
bramble ; and the men whom the 
long savage war had left among the 
living, had from hunger and despair 
formed themselves into bands of 
robbers and murderers, driven from 
house and home, vying with the ac- 
tive and disbanded soldiery in outrage 


and rapine. From that time dates 
the harassing system of passports, 
which was then adopted on account 
of these brigands.”{ Among the 
higher ranks the effects of the war 
were almost as degrading. The most 
active spirits had become mere Cap- 
tains of Condottieri. The very 
rinces were little more than the 
eads of mobs of plunderers. “ Many 
had taken service with the House of 
Hapsburg, whose whole end and 
aim was the destruction of their legal 
independence, and the reduction of 
them to that condition which in these 
later years it has enforced upon 
Bohemia, Hungary, and Italy. Others, 
throwing off all the ancient bonds 
which held the Empire together asa 
political body, had set themselves up 
as independent sovereigns, raising 
claims valid only whilethey stood at the 
head of their armies of Landknechte ; 
each striving to secure for him- 
self, underspecious pretexts, a remune- 
rative share of the common — 
There is, however, some degree of 
satisfaction in observing that the 
Power on which the Thirty Years’ 
War brought the severest reverses, 
and which was forced to make the 
bitterest sacrifices at the treaty of 
Westphalia, was the Power which 
had created and chiefly prolonged 
the war by its remorseless bigotry and 
unprincipled ambition. The House of 
Austfia had resolved to exterminate 
Protestantism from Germany, and to 
make the imperial authority absolute 
throughout the land. The secular 
rights and self-governments of the col- 
leges, the princes, and the cities of 
the empire were to be crushed, at the 
same time that freedom of thought 
and liberty of conscience were to be 
trampled out wherever the Sovereign 
of Vienna was acknowledged as Cesar. 
But the result of these attempts was to 


* Kemble’s State Papers, Introduction, p. 14. Let me here join my tribute of unavailing 
regret, Td yap yépas %s: @avdvrwv, for the loss which literature, especially Teutonic litera- 
ture, has sustained in the early death of this strong-minded and strong-hearted man, this pro- 
found and clear scholar. He was engaged in March last, in collecting in Dublin specimens 
of Celtic and Anglo-Saxon antiquities for the Art Treasure Exhibition at Manchester, when 
he was suddenly attacked by pleurisy, and died on the 26th of that month. His great work, 
the Codex Diplomaticus Evi Saxonici, and his History of the Saxons in England, will be 
enduring monuments of his services to the literature and the history of his country. But 
those who knew the man as well as his books can alone know his full worth. His mortal re- 
mains rest in Ireland ; and seldom has that fair isle caught to her breast more honoured dust 
than that of John Mitchell Kemble. 

+ Kemble’s State Papers, p. xy. 


t Vehse, vol. i, p. 464. || Kemble, p. 15. 
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establish equality of creeds, to confis- 
cate large masses of property former- 
ly belonging to the Roman Catholic 
Church, toconfirm the independence of 
the estates of the Germanic body, with 
the sword of thestranger for its gua- 
rantee, and to transfer to France that 
predominence in the European states- 
system, which Charles V. had won for 
the House of Hapsburg by so many 
toils and so many victories. Now, 
too, Austria found another foreign 
rival firmly planted in Germany. 
Sweden, as well as France, was re- 
cognised by the treaty of Westphalia 
as protector of the states of the em- 
pire, as to their rights of independent 
sovereignty, each in itsown territories ; 
and Sweden also obtained, as its own, 
large districts of Northern Germany. 
The Swedish sovereign was certainly 
to hold these lands as a prince of the 
empire; but this very connexion, 
though it might gratify the vanity 
of the reigning Austrian Emperor, 
created no slight risk of a Scandina- 
vian dynasty superseding that of 
Hapsburg on the Imperial throne.* 
i Austria among nations was the 
caus eof the Thirty Years’ War, so the 
individual Austrian, on whom its 
guilt mainly rests, was Ferdinand 
of Gratz, Duke of Styria, Archduke 
of Austria, and, ultimately, Emperor 
Ferdinand II. of the Holy Roman 
Empire. He had been educated by 
the Jesuits at their University of 
Ingolstadt; and throughout life he 
venerated the clergy of the Church 
of Rome as beings altogether super- 
human. “He is reported to have 
once said in so many words, that 
if he met an angel and a priest 
at the same time, he would render 
honour to the priest first.”+ In the 
year 1587, when he was nineteen 
years of age, Ferdinand made a pil- 
grimage to Loretto, and afterwards 
to Rome. There he knelt before the 
Pope, and solemnly vowed to set up 
again the Roman Catholic religion 
over Protestantism in Germany, even 
were it to cost him his life.t He 
closely resembled Philip IT. of Spain 
in the better as well as in the darker 
features of his character : for it would 
be treating bigotry with greater 
bigotry, were we to deny to either of 


* Kemble, xvii. 
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these sovereigns the praise of thorough 
sincerity in their religious tenets, of 
clearness and vigour in their resolu- 
tions, and of heroic magnanimity 
under reverses. But, like Philip, 
Ferdinand acknowledged no restraint 
of mercy, no obligation of treaty or 
promise, in dealing with the enemies 
of hischurch. The words which the 
Spanish King used as to his provin- 
ces in the Netherlands, Ferdinand 
repeated in early life to a Bishop 
Clesel, respecting Germany. “ Better 
a desert than a country full of he- 
resies.” He acted up to this maxim 
all the days of his life. During his 
youth and early manhood he suc- 
ceeded in almost extirpating Protest- 
antism from his hereditary dominions ; 
though on his accession he had sworn 
to respect the rights of free-worship 
which his father had granted. But 
he sought also to signalise his zeal on 
a wider field. During the last part 
of the reign of the weak Emperor, 
Rodolph IL, and during the seven 
years that Mathias [occupied the 
throne, the influence of Ferdinand 
was predominant in Vienna; and it 
was by his instigation that the mea- 
sures were taken which caused the 
insurrection of Bohemia, and the out- 
break of the war. Ferdinand re- 
vived the arbitrary and persecuting 
policy which Charles V. had followed 
until the arms of Prince Maurice, in 
1552, compelled Austria to yield, and 
to conclude the treaty of Passau 
with the Protestant Princes. Two 
years after the death of Maurice, and 
one year before Charles resigned his 
crown, the Religious Peace of Augs- 
burg was concluded, (a.p. 1555,) by 
which the Protestant States, that fol- 
lowed the Confession of Augsburg, 
were assured of full liberty of con- 
science and the exercise of religion, and 
also of political rights in the empire 
equal to those enjoyed by the Catho- 
lics. Some of the terms of the Augs- 
burg Peace were unhappily vague; 
and it was hardly possible that it 
could form a permanent settlement of 
the religious conflicts in Germany, 
inasmuch as its provisions only ap- 
plied to the Lutheran Protestants, 
and not to the Calvinists, who after- 
wards rapidly increased in number 


¢ Vehse, vol. 2. ii. 286, 


¢ Ranke, History of the Popes, yol, ii. p 
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and strength, and between whom and 
the Lutherans a far bitterer feeling of 
routual animosity prevailed, than was 
felt between the adherents of the old 
faith and those who adopted the Lu- 
theran tenets of the Augsburg Con- 
fession. Still, the honourable and 
wise observance of the Religious 
Peace, in spirit as well as letter, by 
the two successors of Charles V. 
gave Germany a period of peace and 
prosperity (1556—1576) which con- 
trasted strongly with the misery and 
bloodshed, into which the fanaticism 
of Philip II. and the Guises was 
plunging the west of Continental 

urope. Under the weak rule of 
Rodolph II., the ssive zeal of 
the Jesuits renewed the strife of 
creeds in Germany; and numerous 
acts of violence were perpetrated on 
both sides, though no open war yet 
had broken out. Leagues were formed 
in evident preparation for a decisive 
struggle; the Protestant Princes and 
cities forming themselves (1608) into 
an “Evangelical Union,” at the head 
of which was the Elector Palatine, 
for mutual defence ; and this union 
being opposed to the counter institu- 
tion of the Catholic League, the chief 
of which was Maximilian of Bavaria. 

It was in Bohemia that the war 
finally blazed forth; and though it at 
first concerned only that kingdom 
and the House of Austria, its cha- 
racter, as a religious war, speedily 
involved the whole of Germany inthe 
strife. The Protestant insurgents of 
Bohemia looked naturally to the 
Evangelical Union for help; and the 
Emperor similarly claimed aid from 
the Catholic League. Powers also 
beyond Germany soon took part in 
the chequered and complicated con- 
test. The great struggle between 
Catholicism and Protestantism was 
then raging throughout Europe. Pro- 
testant Holland was already the ally 
of the German Evangelical Union ; 
and Holland and the Protestant king- 
doms of Scandinavia became unavoid- 
ably, though at different periods, par- 
ticipators in the German war on the 
Protestant side. On the other hand, 
Spain was the zealous supporter of 
the Roman Catholic cause in Ger- 
many as elsewhere; and the re- 
lationship between the Spanish So- 
vereign and the Austrian Emperor 
ensured the co-operation of the two 
branches of what had once formed the 
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t dominion of Charles V. More- 
over, though the Thirty Years’ War 
was primarily awar of religion, and re- 
tained that quality to the end ; it also 
had other elements, which gave it 
other interests, and brought parties to 
it who entirely disregarded its charac- 
ter as a struggle between two creeds. 
The House of Austria was as desir- 
ous to extinguish the independence of 
the Princes of the Empire, and to 
make itself despotic mistress over all 
Germany, as it was to restore the 
old uncompromising intolerant abso- 
lutism of the Roman Catholic Church. 
This design was naturally suspected 
and resisted by the Princes and other 
minor powers, and hence the war, on 
the part of the opponents of Austria, 
assumed also the character of a war 
of independence. There were also 
foreign statesmen, who thought that 
the general safety of nations required 
the reduction of the power of the 
House of Austria; and who, there- 
fore, took part in the Thirty Years’ 
War for that purpose, without letting 
any considerations as to the interests 
of the Church of Rome interfere with 
their secular policy. These and other 
causes complicated almost infinitely 
the plans, the tactics, the intrigues, 
the alliances and the enmities of the 
numerous actors in the long and varied 
drama. But the events of the Thirty 
Years’ War are generally and con- 
veniently treated as falling into four 
divisions, each of which is named 
after the particular adversary of 
Austria that took the prominent 
a in the war during that period. 

e first of them in chronological 
order is the Palatine Period (from 
1618 to 1625), during which the 
Elector Palatine, who had been chosen 
King by the Bohemians, was, nomi- 
nally at least, at the head of the 
opposition to the Emperor. The 
second is the Danish period, (1625— 
1628,) during which King Christian 
IV. of Denmark interposed on behalf 
of the German Protestants. The 
third is the Swedish period (1630 
—1635), during which Sweden as- 
sumed the part from which Denmark 
had retired, but with far greater 
energy and success. The fourth (1635 
—1648) is called the French period, 
from the active part which France 
then took against Austria, though, 
perhaps, the term “ Franco-Swedish” 
would be more correct, as Sweden 
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never ceased to be a chief belligerent 
to the close of the war. 

Only the chief events of each of 
these periods can be glanced at, and 
that only very briefly here. But they 
must be borne in mind, in order to 
understand and appreciate the nego- 
tiations by which they were termi- 
nated. It was in Bohemia, as has 
been mentioned, that the crash of 
hostilities first was heard. That 
kingdom had been the country in 
which the doctrines of the Pre- 
Lutheran Reformers had been em- 
braced with the greatest ardour ; and 
the national fame of Ziska and of the 
Hussite wars was still vivid among his 
compatriots. Latterly, also, durin, 
the tolerant rule of Ferdinand I. an 
Maximilian IT. the Lutheran teachers 
had made numerous converts in Bo- 
hemia, and Rodolph had ted a 
Royal Charter co: ing the ancient 
privileges of the ple, assuring 
them freedom of religion, and giving 
the Protestants authority to build new 
schools and churches. In the last 
year but one of the reign of Mathias, 
Ferdinand, who was his destined suc- 
cessor, was conducted by that Em- 
peror to Prague, and the Bohemians 
were prevailed on to recognize him, 
and crown him as king of Bohemia, 
but not until he had sworn to observe 
the Royal Charter of Rodolph. But 
the language and conduct of Ferdi- 
nand and of the Jesuits whom he 
a to Prague, showed clearly 
how little safeguard there would be 
for the rights of the Protestants under 
him, and with what ruthless severity 
he and his chief advisers were seeking 
to accomplish their great scheme of 
the Counter-Reformation. Among 
othersigns, a book putforward by them 
was entitled “The Alarm Drum of 
the Holy War,” and avowed that the 
nef way to bring the whole empire 
back to the Church of Rome was a 
_ of blood. While the spirit of 

anatic persecution and despotic vio- 
lence was thus ardent on one side, 
there was on the other no lack of 
popular turbulence ; and a daring and 
unscrupulous demagogue was ready in 
the person of Count Thurn. There 
was a dispute as to the meaning of 
that part of the Charter which sanc- 
tioned the erection of new Protestant 
churches. The Catholics maintained 
that it applied only to the royal towns 
and demesnes, while their antagonists 
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insisted that it extended to all Bo- 
hemia. When two new churches were 
built by the Protestants on lands that 
formed portions of the territory of 
certain abbeys, the Catholic Arch- 
bishop of Prague pulled down one of 
the new buildings, and shut up the 
other. The Protestant members of 
the Bohemian states, when assembled 
at Prague, petitioned first the Em- 
peror’s regents in that city against 
this violence. The regents (a majority 
of whom were zealous Catholics) im- 
prisoned the deputies by whom the 
petition was presented. The Bohe- 
mians then petitioned the Emperor 
himself, who refused redress, termed 
the deputies traitors and rebels, and 
ordered the assembly of the Estates 
to be dissolved. The Bohemian popu- 
lar leaders met this edict by a bold 
resolution to depose theregents ; and, 
on the 23rd of May, 1618, - — 
of Protestant delegates forcibly 
ee the council aber of those 
high functionaries, and turned the 
less obnoxious members out of the 
room ; but, at the instigation of 
Count Thurn, flung the two re- 
ents, who were known as the ultra- 
apists, headlong from the window. 
This act of violence, the Defenestratio 
Pragensis, as it is termed, is regarded 
as the beginning of the Thirty Years’ 
War. cat teen, who advised 
the Defenestratio, and who with his 
own hands helped to execute it, was 
an able as well as a daring leader. 
He told the Bohemians that the Em- 
peror never would forgive such a 
deed as they had just committed, and 
that they must prepare for war irre- 
concileable. By his advice a national 
provisional government wasappointed, 
an army raised, and the aid of the 
Evangelical Union requested. The 
Bohemians then formally deposed 
Ferdinand, and offered their crown to 
Frederick V., Elector Palatine, the 
son-in-law of our King James I. 
Unhappily for himself and for Bo- 
hemia, this weak prince accepted the 
splendid but perilous offer. 

During the outbreak of this storm 
the Emperor Mathias had died, and 
Ferdinand II. succeeded to the throne 
amid difficulties and dangers which 
would have daunted a heart less 
steeled and steadied by fanatic faith. 
Count Thurn, with the Bohemian 
forces, defeated the Austrian troops, 
and penetrated to the gates of Vienna. 
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Austria itself was in insurrection, 
and the population of Vienna, with 
angry menaces, called on their so- 
vereign to surrender. But it has 
been truly said of Ferdinand IT. that 
“ he was stung by his blind obstinacy 
and by the very narrow-mindedness 
and fanatical obstinacy of his bigotry. 
His system (which he carried out 
with a soul emancipated by religious 
bigotry from every scruple) was to 
bear adversity with the patience of a 
never-changing hatred against his 
heretical foes, and, whenever fortune 
favoured him, unmercifully to let 
them feel his power. Every misfor- 
tune which befel Ferdinand (generally 
owing to his own fault, to his want of 
truth and faith) was in this system 
set down as a passing chastisement of 
the Lord, whose inscrutable and irre- 
sistible will was ever to be submitted 
to in humility and obedience.”* The 
llth of June, 1618, was the great 
crisis in hisfate. Count Thurn’s bat- 
teries were pouring their shot into his 
very palace. A y of delegates 


from the Austrian states surrounded 
him with acapitulation, which they re- 
— him to execute. The cry for his 


ethronement was heard in thestreets, 
and one of the delegates actually laid 
hands on him, and told him that he 
must sign. Ferdinand stood friend- 
less and helpless, but he stood firm. 
Five nights before he had been pray- 
ing against his enemies, and he be- 
lieved that the crucifix before which 
he knelt spoke to him the words, 
“ Ferdinande, non te deseram.” Now, 
while he was actually struggling with 
the deputation, a sound of trumpets 
was heard in the yard, which 
announced thearrival of a body of loyal 
Austrian cavalry in the city. These 
cuirassiers turned the tide of Ger- 
many’s fortunes. The Viennese, with 
sudden zeal, now came forward to 
support thecauseof Ferdinand. Thurn 
raised the siege on the following 
day. Ferdinand instantly repaired to 
Frankfort, and was there formally 
elected Emperor of the Romans, 
though a mutiny was raging against 
him as he entered the city. His firm- 
ness and promptitude now began to 
acquire their natural ascendency over 
the unsteady vehemence and the 
divided councils of the Bohemians 
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and their allies. The Elector Pa- 
latine, whom they had made king, 
was a follower of Calvin, and, as 
such, was unpopular with the Lu- 
therans, many of whom quoted a 
saying attributed to Luther himself, 
that the Calvinists were seven times 
worse than the Papists. Ferdinand, 
meanwhile, showed no remission of 
zeal, and no lack of worldly wisdom. 
He obtained assistance from the Pope, 
from the King of Spain, and from 
Poland. Above all, Toren the 
active support of Maximilian of Ba- 
varia and the Catholic League. He 
made a truce with the formidable 
ao ay chief Bethlem Gabor, and 
thereby deprived Bohemia of their 
ablest ally. The great battle of the 
White Mountain (8th November, 
1620), which the united armies of the 
Emperor, the Duke of Bavaria, and 
the League, under the celebrated 
Count Tilly, won over the Bohemians 
under Prince Christian of Anhault, 
decided the first drama in the grand 
tetralogy of the war. The Elector 
fled without having fought, and Bo- 
hemia fell again under the sceptre of 
Ferdinand, who used his victory with 
the fellest cruelty. His generals, on 
entering Prague, had pledged them- 
selves to an amnesty ; but, in the 
following June, twenty-nine of the 
Bohemian chiefs: were executed, and 
in the next year 700 more were 
punished by the confiscation of their 
property. A still greater number were 
compelled to emigrate. The Royal 
Charter of Rodolph and the other 
charters of the land were given up 
to Ferdinand, who with his own 
hands threw them into the fire; Pro- 
testantism was proscribed, and all the 
ministers and teachers of either Lu- 
theran or Calvinistic doctrines were 
banished. The wretched Elector Pa- 
latine, who had so weakly abandoned 
his Bohemian subjects, saw his old 
dominions as well as his new reft 
from him. A Spanish army occupied 
the Lower Palatinate, and Tilly’s 
forces subdued the Upper; which, 
with the electoral dignity and vote 
formerly held by Frederick, was now 
given by the Emperor to the Duke of 
Bavaria. The remarkable activity 
and energy of Count Mansfeldt, who 
raised troops and attacked the Impe- 
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rialists in Frederick’s name, for a 
time kept up the war; but Mans- 
feldt was little more than a military 
adventurer, and his purpose was rather 
to win a principality for himself than 
to rescue the cause of the fallen 
Palatine. 

The violence and inhumanity with 
which the Emperor followed up his 
successes, and his evident purpose to 
make the Counter Reformation com- 

lete throughout the empire, now 
alarmed the Protestant states into 
more energetic efforts for their self- 
defence ; and made them look beyond 
the Balticfor assistance. This was first 
given by the King of Denmark, who, in 
1625, was chosen general of the lower 
circle of Saxony, and prepared to 
take the field in the following year. 
He concluded a treaty with England, 
where the cause of German Protes- 
tantism and of the Elector Palatine 
was highly popular with the nation, 
though but little favoured by King 
James I., whose sympathies were with 
a Roman Catholic rather than with a 
Calvinist ; and who was decided in 
his preference of the prerogatives of 
an absolute sovereign to the claims of 
an insurgent people. Holland also, 
which was again actively at war with 
Spain (the twelve years’ truce of 
1609 having expired) leagued herself 
with Denmark ; and King Christian 
was to be largely aided by English 
and Dutch assistance in men as well 
as in money. Those promises were 
however very imperfectly performed, 
—— on the part of England. 

'o meet this new foe, the emperor 
desired to have a new army, and an 
army that should be all his own. 
Tilly’s forces were still partially em- 
ployed against the bands of Mans- 
feldt; and, however zealously Catholic 
Tilly’s army might be, it was still 
rather the army of the league and 
of the Bavarian Duke, than of Fer- 
dinand. The emperor was destitute 
of means for equipping and maintain- 
ing the troops which he wished for, 
but in this emergency the celebrated 
Wallenstein came forward, and offered 
to raise an army for the emperor, 
which should not cost him a single 
florin. Moreover, this army was to 
be a standing army, aud was to be 
permanently ‘self-supporting. For this 
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purpose it must be a large one. 
" Twenty thousand men,” said Wal- 
lenstein, “ without pay or supplies, 
will starve : thirty thousand may fare 
badly : but fifty thousand shall have 
abundance.” ‘This was the most 
gigantic application ever known in 
modern times of Julius Cesar’s 
maxim that—“‘ War requires two 
things, soldiers and money—but an 
able general will make his soldiers 
procure money, and will make his 
money procure soldiers.” The misery 
which such a system of warfare must 
heap upon the land which is to be 
its scene is self-evident; but Fer- 
dinand was not to be checked by 
such considerations. Wallenstein re- 
ceived the appointment of Imperial 
Generalissimo, with absolute power 
of selecting his own officers. Such 
were his influence and reputation, and 
so vast was the mass of soldiers of 
fortune and of needy outcasts already 
formed by the war in Germany, that 
in September, 1625, he had collected 
and organised his required army ; 
and it is computed that before the 
end of the Danish period of the war 
he had not less than 150,000 men 
under his command. 

His military abilities and those of 
Tilly made the emperor’s triumph 
over King Christian as speedy and 
as decisive as his triumph over the 
forces of the Palatine. Before the 
end of 1627 the Danes had been com- 
pletely defeated and driven out of 
Germany : all the northern provinces 
of that country were occupied by 
Wallenstein’s forces ; and the bold 
project was formed by that general 
of attacking the Danes in their 
islands, of adding Scandinavia to the 
empire, and making Austria a great 
maritime as well as a great military 
power. The repulse of Wallenstein 
from Stralsund (which was defended 
by a Swedish garrison) checked this 
design, but in 1629 King Christian 
was glad to sign the treaty rof Lubeck, 
by which he bound himself to inter- 
fere no more in the affairs of Ger- 
many. 

Ferdinand now advanced another 
step on his vindictive career against 
Protestantism, by issuing the Edict of 
Restitution, which required, in direct 
defiance of the treaty of Augsburg, 
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that all which had been made Protes- 
tant since 1582 should be again made 
Catholic. The Protestants of north 
Germany were almost maddened by 
this outrage, and declared that rather 
than suffer this they would cast away 
all law and order, and restore Ger- 
many once more to the solitude and 
the wildness of her ancient forests.” 
For a time the terrible army of Wal- 
lenstein kept them down ; but that 
army was beginning to be an object 
of dread to the Roman Catholic Ger- 
mans, as well as to their Protestant 
brethren ; and an universal cry arose 
against the merciless minister of the 
emperor's arbitrary will. Ferdinand 
and Wallenstein now hardly sought 
to disguise their purpose of making 
the emperor absolute ruler of Ger- 
many. The conquest of the Scan- 
dinavian kingdom, though deferred, 
was still meditated; electors, and 
princes, and prince bishops, and im- 
perial cities, were to be got rid of, as 
well as the dynasties beyond the 
Baltic ; and thus Germany, Sweden, 
and Denmark were to be brought 
thoroughly under “ one king, one law, 
one God,” which was Ferdinand’s 
favourite phrase for what he deemed 
the perfection of government. But 
the alarm at these rumours, and the 
arbitrary acts by which they were 
accompanied and vouched, together 
with indignation at the insolence and 
merciless cruelty with which Wal- 
lenstein and his troops treated every 
German prince and every German 
people, whether Catholic or Protes- 
tant, made the princes of the league 
demand peremptorily of the emperor, 
at the Diet of Ratisbon in 1630, that 
Wallenstein should be dismissed and 
his army reduced, They threatened 
to join the Protestants, and even to 
call in the armies of the King of 
France, in case of refusal. Ferdinand 
yielded reluctantly to their requisi- 
tions, and dismissed his greatest 
general at the very time when a far 
more formidable adversary, than an 
that Austria had yet caesthent 
was preparing to lead his troops 
against her. 

The king of Sweden, Gustavus 
Adolphus, had watched with deep 
sympathy and anxiety the sufferings 
of his fellow-protestants in Germany, 
and the ambitious projects of Austria 
for conquests northward of the Baltic. 
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Gustavus had been long entangled in 
a war with Poland, which delayed his 
intervention in German affairs at the 
time when King Christian of Den- 
mark made his unsuccessful attempts 
in the same cause. But a truce for 
six years between Poland and Sweden 
was concluded in 1628, and the 30th 
May, 1630, the great king embarked 
at the head of 15,000 men, to save 
civil and religious liberty, and to 
find glory and a grave in Germany. 
Disputes had now broken out in 
Italy between the French and Austri- 
ans, owing to their conflicting claims 
to the Mantuan succession. But 
the Emperor Ferdinand was elate 
with the wildest hopes of aggrandise- 
ment. The old Ghibelline times of 
the German Ceesars’ sovereignty over 
Italy were again talked of ; and the 
claims of the Hohenstauffeus and 
the Othos were revived. Ferdinand 
destined one of his armies this year 
to conquer southwards of the Alps. 
Another was to invade, Holland, and 
co-operate with the Spaniards in 
finaily subduing that land of ob- 
stinate heretics. A third imperialist 
army was to reconquer Prussia for the 
empire. France herself was not to be 
spared, but was to be invaded by Cos- 
sack forces drawn from the Ukrane, 
Such were some of the proud visions 
of the House of Austria which the 
Swedish arms were so speedily and 
so decisively to dissipate. 

Briefly must we here sketch the 
exploits of the “ Lion of the North,” 
although there is no military career 
which tempts the historical stu- 
dent to dwell on it, more than that 
of Gustavus Adolphus. The bril- 
liancy of his victories, the combined 
energy and sagacity of his tactics, 
his improvements in the arms and 
organization of his troops, his chival- 
rous courage, his power of winning 
the confidence and affection of all who 
served under him, and his political 
skill, form by no means the most in- 
teresting features in his biography ; 
though they have won for him even 
the high eulogy of Napoleon, who 
classes him among the eight greatest 
generals of the world ; and pronounces 
that the strategetical principles of 
the Swedish King were those of 
Alexander, Hannibal, and Czsar. 
But the moral glory of Gustavus is 
still higher. He was as humane as 
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he was brave. He was pure and just 
in all his dealings, and unfeignedly 
earnest in his religion. He is the 
Bayard of Royalty: and he was in- 
adequately praised when he was 
named “one of the best men that 
ever wore a crown.” So long as he 
lived, the most effective discipline 
was maintained among the Swedish 
armies, who looked on themselves as 
engaged in a holy warfare, and who 
united the practice with the cause of 
sanctity far better than the crusaders 
of old, with whom they have been 
sometimes compared. Gustavus met 
death within three years from his first 
a foot upon German ground ; 
ut at his death he left in the pos- 
session of his generals and his allies 
more than two thirds of Germany, the 
best towns, and the most considerable 
rivers.* In 1630 he conquered the 
Isle of Rugen and! Pomerania. In 
the following year he formed an 
alliance with the Saxons, and com- 
pletely defeated the main Austrian 
army under Tilly, at Leipsic. He gave 
them a second great defeat near the 
river Lech, in which Tilly was mor- 
tally wounded ; and Austria now lay 
helpless before the Swedes. The 
Emperor Ferdinand, in his distress, 
humbled himself before Wallenstein, 
who since his dismissal had been liv- 
ing in stately retirement. After re- 
peated entreaties, Wallenstein con- 
sented (April, 1632,) to resume his 
command on the Imperial side ; but 
on terms of more haughty indepen- 
dence than before. he magic of 
Wallenstein’s name and the confidence 
which the soldiery of every race placed 
in him were again displayed. Di- 
rectly his standard was raised, “the 
warlike youth of Germany,” and 
Walloons from Flanders, Croats and 
Magyars from Hungary, Pulks of 
Cossacks from the Ukraine, and in- 
dividual adventurers from every land 
and language, flocked to his camp ; 
and ina few weeks he had a new army 
of 120 companies of foot, and 214 
squadrons of horse. He obtained 
some advantage over the Swedes and 
Saxons in the early part of the cam- 
paign of that year; recovering several 
provinces from them: and he gave 
tustavus a severe repulse when the 
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King’s army attacked the Imperialist 
camp at Nurnberg (24th August, 
1632). Buton the 3rd of the Novem- 
ber following, the Swedish King 
fought his third great battle with the 
Imperialists, and Wallenstein was for 
the first time compelled to own a 
superior, though his great oo 
bought the victory by death. Gusta- 
vus gave out Luther’s hymn to his 
army before engaging. The King 
led the words himself, and then he 
led his cavalry into the critical part 
of the fight. He was shot dead early 
in the battle, but his men after a long 
and fluctuating contest were com- 
pletely successful. There were great 
rejoicings at Vienna, at Rome, and 
Madrid, when it was known that 
Gustavus was dead; but Duke Ber- 
nard of Weimar, who succeeded him 
in the command of the Swedish armies, 
and the Chancellor Oxenstiern, who 
continued to direct the Swedish coun- 
cils, continued the war with undimi- 
nished vigour and success. The con- 
quering career of Duke Bernard was 
favoured by the strange inaction of 
Wallenstein; who, though he had 
rallied and reorganized his army after 
Lutzen, and had recovered Silesia for 
the Emperor, made no attempt to 
prevent the Swedes from overrunning 
the Bavarian territories. Wallenstein 
concentrated his forces in Bohemia, 
where he remained immoveable by 
the entreaties of either the Bavarian 
Duke or of the Emperor himself. 
The suspicions of Ferdinand were now 
directed against his too powerful 
general, who was charged at Vienna 
with traitorous schemes of allying 
himself with the Swedes and Saxons 
against Austria, and with the (far 
more probable) design of retaining 
Bohemia in his grasp as a king- 
dom for himself. The agreement 
between him and the Emperor, when 
he resumed the command, stipulated 
that the Emperor should secure to 
him one of the hereditary Austrian 
rovinces, and that he should be made 
iege-lord of the conquered countries. 
Ferdinand resolved to relieve himself 
of his fears and of his burdensome 
obligations by Wallenstein’s death. 
The measures of the Austrian court 
were taken with consummate craft ; 


* Contemporancous Character of Gustaynsy cited in Chapman's Biography, page 388. 
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and on the 25th of February, 1634, 
Wallenstein was assassinated by an 
officer named Butler, and some 
other foreign officers in his army. 
His murderers were all richly re- 
warded by the Emperor, and his 
vast possessions confiscated. 

In the September of the same 
year, the Imperialists gained a great 
victory over the Swedes at Nord- 
lingen, which again gave Austria a 
triumphant ascendancy. Saxony 
made a separate peace, and afterwards 
an alliance, with the Emperor ; several 
other Protestant states were also 
forced to make terms; and the 
Swedes, driven back to Pomerania, 
seemed unable to retain their hold of 
Germany. But now (1635) France 
came forward as a chief actor in the 
war. Cardinal Richelieu was abso- 
lute ruler of the councils of that 
kingdom, and he had long resolved 
to out the schemes which 
Henry IV. had formed for the abate- 
ment of the power of Austria. That 
. monarch and our own Queen Eliza- 


beth had both considered it necessary 
for the general safety of Europe, that 


the ambitious pro of the House 
of eo should be checked ; and 
t 


they ad contemplated, as an 
essential measure for that purpose, 
the restoration of the Princes of 
Germany to greater independence of 
the Emperor.* The Stuarts, who suc- 
ceeded Elizabeth, were incapable of 
carrying out or of comprehending 
her policy ; and Richelieu, though he 
had made several attempts at earlier 
periods of the war to give effective 
aid to the adversaries of Austria, had 
been hitherto prevented by the do- 
mestic troubles of France from 
directing her arms with efficienc 

abroad. Now he wasable to act wit 

vigour. He cared little or nothing 
for the cause of Catholicism, or the 
cause of Protestantism, as war-cries. 
He looked on politics not as a church- 
man, but as a mere statesman. At 
home he had put down the French 
Protestants with an iron hand, be- 
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cause he considered the political 
privileges which they had acquired 
under Henry IV. dangerous to the 
safety of the kingdom. Abroad, he 
sent troops and money to aid Cal- 
vinists and Lutherans, as well as 
Catholics, against Catholics ; because 
the Catholic states which he attacked 
were, in his opinion, the enemies, or 
rivals of France. In 1635, he formed 
a league with Holland for the con- 

uest and ition of the Spanish 
Scchetendt; sncthes in Italy with 
Savoy, Mantua, and Parma, against 
Spain; and he, in this same year, 
declared open war with Austria, 
and engaged Duke Bernard to act 
in Germany as generalissimo of 
the crowns of France and Sweden, 
and of the Evangelical League. Until 
the three last years of the war, when 
Turenne took the chief command in 
Bavaria, Richelieu carried on the Ger- 
man campaigns chiefly under generals 
of the school of Gustavus, whom he 
subsidized. The most celebrated 
of these, after the death of Duke 
Bernard in 1638, were Banier 
and Wrangel. But these com- 
manders, though they professed to be 
disciples of the great Gustavus, and 
were not unworthy of their master 
as to military skill and daring, were 
far from exhibiting the moral virtues 
and the humane qualities of their 
royal chief. Their soldiers, also, were 
very different from the Swedish regi- 
ments which, under Gustavus, won 
blessings in every land where their 
colours waved. In the latter pun of 
the war the armies on each side were 
mainly composed of the same foul- 
hearted materials: they were assem- 
blages of soldiers of fortune from all 
parts of Europe. Even the true 
Swedes acquired the same vices as 
their comrades; and habits of Swe- 
dish cruelty became long proverbial. 
ButthelImperialsoldiery still, through- 
out the war, maintained their bad 
pre-eminence for atrocities of the 
worst description; and it was ob- 
served that they raged as savagely 


* It is truly remarked of Richelien by M. Zaba, in his spirited and learned History of the 
State Policy of Modern Europe, that ‘‘ No man ever possessed in a greater degree the art of 
counsel and vigour of action, or more proved, than did Richelieu, that men create events, and 


not events men, 


To derive instruction from the Thirty Years’ War, one must, before all, 


follow the steps of that prince? of diplomats, listen to his deep counsels and inflammatory 
harangues, observe his cool insinuations, flatteries, and threats—all concentrated around one 
single point, his undying zeal for the grandeur of France.” 
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against the citizens and peasantry 
who were subjects of the Emperor, as 
against the populations of districts 
that were at war with him. Austria’s 
pride at last was humbled by repeated 
defeats, and her Emperor was com- 

lied to listen to the cry of “ Peace, 
Peace,” which rose everywhere from 
tortured Germany. The death of 
Ferdinand II, in 1637, and the acces- 
sion of Ferdinand III., a prince of 
much gentler nature, favoured the 
prevalence of pacific councils. And 
the allied adversaries of Austria, 
though the latter part of the war was 
marked by a seriesof almost unbroken 
victories on their side,—though Conde 
was also splendidly successful in the 
Netherlands,—though Spain, Aus- 
tria’s best ally, was suffering by the 
defection of Portugal and Catalonia, 
as well as by reverses in the field, 
felt severely the drain of men and 
money which the prolonged and mul- 
tiplied warfare occasioned. France 
and Sweden were equally anxious 
to consolidate and to realize, by a 
triumphant peace, the conquest which 
had cost them so much _blood- 
shed and treasure. The last mili- 
tary event of the great —— was 
the surprise and capture of the small 
side of the city of Prague, on the 26th 
of July, 1648, by the Swedish gen- 
eral Konigsmark; and thus the 
Thirty Years’ War ended on the very 
spot where it had begun. 

A preliminary treaty, under the 
mediation of the King of Denmark, 
had been signed at Hamburgh as 
early as the 25th December, 1641. It 
directed that a Congress should be 
held at Munster and Osnabruck, in 
Westphalia. The negotiations at these 
cities were to proceed cay 
and the assemblies at each were to 
considered as making up one body. 
Two cities were appointed, on 
account of the great number of per- 
sons who were likely to be drawn 
together ; and because it was thought 
that, by such a division of scenes, un- 
— collisions of the Apostolical 

uncio with the ministers of the Pro- 
testant powers might be avoided, and 
also for the prevention of disputes 
as to precedence between France and 
Sweden, Munster and Osnabruck 
were the cities that were selected, be- 
cause they are only six leagues distant 
onefrom the other, and there weregood 
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roads between them. The meeting of 
the Congress was delayed by many 
disputes about safe conduct and other 
matters ; but at last all preliminaries 
were adjusted, and the llth of July, 
1643, was fixed for the opening of the 
negotiations. 

Surope had never previously wit- 
nessed so numerous and brilliant an 
assemblage of diplomatists from so 
many nations: nor, in later times, 
has any, except the Congress of 
Vienna in 1815, rivalled that of 
Westphalia, The chief Imperial Am- 
bassador was Count Maximilian Traut- 
mansdorf, whose imperturbable good 
temper and unfailing tact were of the 

eatest service to the Emperor Fer- 

inand in the long rivalry of intrigue 
and argument that followed. The 
—— Swedish Ambassador was 

ohn Oxenstiern, the son of the cele- 
brated Chancellor, who had, in 
his youth, been encouraged by his 
father to a diplomatic career by the 
well known words, ‘‘ Veni, mi fili, et 
vide quantulé sapientia regatur mun- 
dus.” The chief envoy of France was 
the Comte d’Avaux, familiarly called 
his Wicked Excellency. Each of them 
had colleagues who need not be par- 
ticularized. Spain and the Nether- 
landssenteach eight plenipotentiaries, 
Bavaria, Saxony, and all the German 
electorates, principalities, and free 
cities, down even to the smallest, 
were severally represented. The 
States-General of Holland, Portugal, 
Savoy, the Swiss Cantons, had each 
their respective ministers present. 
Denmark sent representatives, first 
as a mediating power, and afterwards 
as a belligerent, war having broken 
out, in 1653, between her and Swe- 
den. The other mediating powers, 
the See of Rome, and the Republic of 
Venice, sent the Nuncio Chigi, who 
was afterwards Pope Alexander VII, 
and Aloisio Contarino. The matters 
in dispute between France and the 
Emperor were principally transacted 
at Munster. Those between the Em- 
peror and Sweden were carried on 
chiefly at Osnabruck ; butin reality the 
negotiations were continually blended. 

The complication of the quarrels 
and the jar of the interests of so many 
States were such, that, at the opening 
of the Congress, all hope of a general 
peace must have seemed very remote. 
Austria was at war with Sweden, 
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with France, and with several of the 
Protestant States of Germany. Swe- 
den was at war with Austria, Bavaria, 
and Saxony. France with Austria 
and its allies, as well as Spain. Spain 
was at war with France, with Portu- 
gal and the Dutch. Both the French 
and the Swedes had by their victories 
obtained possession of large territories, 
which they desired to retain. The 
Princes of the Empire wished to se- 
cure their independence against the 
Emperor. And last—but greatest— 
there were the religious difficulties in 
the claims of Roman Catholics, Luther- 
ans, and Calvinists, as to what re- 
dress was to be given for the past, and 
what securities provided forthe future. 
The negotiation did,| indeed, linger 
for a long time ; and the events of the 
war, during the years for which the 
Congress was protracted, tended nota 
little to vary the claims and positions 
of the disputants in the diplomatic 
strife. But it is rather a subject of 
marvel that so much should have 
been ultimately effected in the way of 
arrangement, than that the process 
should have been tedious ; and that 
the pacification, so far asregards some 

rties to the Congress, should have 

een incomplete. 

The celebrated jurist Mably, in his 
treatise on the Public Law of Europe, 
has passed the highest eulogium on 
the framers of the peace of West- 

yhalia. He says that :—“ Those who 
intend to follow a diplomatic career 
cannot study too closely the conduct 
of the powers who treated at Munster 
and Osnabruck.” He remarks that 
he is not now considering the abstract 
morality of some of the measures 
taken, having already discussed in 
another work the doctrines by which 
such questions must be tried ; but he 
proceeds to affirm of the Westphalian 
negotiations that “nothing is more in- 
structive than an examination of the 
means employed by France and 
Sweden to arrive at the end which 
was their purpose, and of the obstacles 
which were — to them by the 
ministers of Vienna and Madrid.” 
“* What order, what precision, what 
depth, may we not observe in the 
plan of their policy, and in the man- 
ner in which they execute it!” While 
one side seeks only to create diffi- 
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culties, and to confuse the business, 
so as to delay decision, the others 
take care not to entangle themselves 
by “attempts to remove in detail 
each obstacle that is thrown in their 
way. Itis by keeping steadily and 
exclusively to the important and the 
dominant points of their policy, that 
they make progress, and compel their 
adversaries to go along with them. 
They take a comprehensive survey of 
all the aspects of each subject matter 
—they examine its bearings on every 
other matter both near and remote 
—they get rid of all irrelevant topics 
—they speed to their end, but with- 
out hurry or impatience. Their wish 
is to re-establish the peace of Europe 
—but they have no desire for such 
a peace as shall contain the sparks 
of future war. Hence comes the ad- 
mirable wisdom of the articles of 
Westphalia, which have so long been 
the law of Europe. Hence comes the 
luminous order in which the topics 
are arranged ; and hencethe simplicity, 
the clearness, and the precision of 
the language employed—and which 

rmits but very few opportunities 
for the exercise of subtil chicanery 
in interpreting and applying its pro- 
visions.*” 

The wisdom and firmness of the 
French and Swedish ministers, which 
Mably thus highly eulogises, are con- 
qeenene in the conduct pursued by 
them as to the very point of debate 
that arose. It was a cardinal point of 
policy with them to establish the in- 
dependence of the German Princes 
against the Emperor. When the con- 
gress first met, the Elector of Treves 
was a prisoner in the hands of the 
Emperor, and several of the minor 
German powers were unrepresented, 
The French ambassador insisted that 
before they proceeded to business the 
elector should be set at liberty, and 
that the Emperor should invite all 
the princes and states of the empire 
to appear by their own ministers at 
the congress. The imperialist am- 
bassadors resisted this long and ear- 
nestly ; they then offered to admit a 
minister from each Electoral Prince, 
and a deputation from the empire 
collectively. But the French and 
Swedish diplomatists were immov- 
able. Until every German Prince 
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and State had the opportunity of act- 
ing by its own representative in the 
Congress, France and Sweden would 
not stir a step. At last the Emperor 
was obliged to give way. And thus, 
in the very introduction to the con- 
ferences, one great principle which 
the treaty was to embody was virtu- 
ally secured. 

In the old books of Bougeant, of 
Adamus Adami, of Forstnerus, in the 
Corps Diplomatique, and in the His- 
toria Pacis Westphalie (praised by 
Leibnitz), or in the modern works 
of the French jurists, Schoell and 
Martens, the long and interwoven 
chains of claims, exceptions, re- 

mses, manifestoes, protests, memo- 
rials, and ultimata (many being far 
from even penultimate), which wound 
their slow lengths along at Munster 
and Osnabruck, may be traced and 
studied with the respectful zeal which 
Mably justly claims as their due. 
Here we can only deal with results ; 
and even these must be succinctly 
epitomized. + 

With regard to the pany and 
most bitter source of disputes, the 
Treaty of - Westphalia established 
equality of rights among the Catholic, 
the Lutheran, and the Calvinist com- 
munions. Large massesof ecclesiastical 
landed property had changed masters 
during the war; and the discussions 
as to what amount of restitution 
should be made, were among the most 
protracted and difficult of all that oc- 
cupied the Congress. At last the 
year 1624 was fixed on as the normal 
year by which the ssory rights 
should be remodelled. By this com- 
promise’ the Protestants gave back 
much which they had conquered ; 
but still, many large territories, that 
had formerly been Roman Catholic 
church property, were now solemnly 
secularised by the Congress, in spite 
of the vehement opposition of the 
Papal ambassador. 

hemia remained Austrian ; and 
the Bavarian Duke retained the 
Upper Palatinate, together with the 
vote in the Electoral\College which 
had been won in the early part of the 
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war; but the Lower Palatinate was 
restored to the son of Frederick V., 
and a new Electorate established, so 
as to give him a vote in the Electoral 
College of the Empire. Saxony re- 
tained Lusatia. The House of Bran- 
denburg gained largely by the treaty, 
and made maheetll progress in pre- 
paring the foundations of the future 
eatness of Prussia. The Elector of 
randenburg thenceforth was sove- 
reign of the archbishopric and city of 
Magdeburg, of the bishoprics of Hal- 
berstadt and Minden, and of Pomera- 
nia, eastward of the Oder. But the 
two Powers which were most bene- 
fited by the transfer of territory at 
the peace of Westphalia, were na- 
turally those which had been the 
chief victors in the war, and whose suc- 
cess in the field during the very year 
in which the negotiations were pro- 
eeeding, gave such terrible emphasis 
to the reasonings of their diplomatists. 
Sweden obtained Pomerania, west- 
ward of the Oder, the isle of Rugen, 
Wismar, Bremen, and Verden. She 
thus became an important German 
power, and her sovereign was de- 
clared one of the Princes of the Em- 
pire. A large sum of money was also 
paid to her as compensation of her 
expenses during the war. Thence- 
forth Sweden, till she was struck 
down by Russia at the fatal battle of 
Pultowa, was a first-class European 
power in resources as well as in repu- 
tation. France, by the Treaty of 
Westphalia, accomplished part of her 
long-cherished and never-abandoned 
desire of making herself co-extensive 
with ancient Gaul. She now ad- 
vanced her frontier from the V 
to the Rhine. The province of Al- 
sace, which had belonged to Austria 
since the fourteenth century, was 
now ceded to Louis XIII., as were 
the Bishoprics of Metz, Toul, Verdun, 
and the Rhenish fortress of Brisach. 
Holland had concluded a separate 
peace with Spain in the early part of 
the year 1648 ; but she was a party 
also to the Treaty of Westphalia, by 
which assembled Europe solemnly re- 
cognized her as an independent power. 
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Swirt or Sterne—we know not, and, 
sooth to say, it matters not which— 
discoursing once upon the text, “ It 
is better to go to the house of mourn- 
ing than to the house of feasting,” 
opened his argument with a flat ne- 
ation of the proposition of the 
Feaher—* That I do deny,” was 
the startling commencement of the 
eccentric divine’s sermon. We con- 
fess we are much tempted to follow 
this example ; and, notwithstanding 
the heading we have affixed to the 
few words we mean to offer in season 
in this piscatory month, to deny 
point blank that angling is a contem- 
plative pursuit. We will not go so 
far, however, as to pledge ourselves 
absolutely to the maintenance of this 
heresy against the faith of which 
old Izaak was the prophet. For 
ourselves, truly, we have no expe- 
rience of the delights that attend 
upon patience in a punt ; but albeit 
unused 


To pass our dull unvarying days, 
Condemned to meditate and gaze 


upon the sluggish waters of England, 
we are not insensible to the beauty 
and natural truth of the sentiment 
that filled the mind of the philoso- 
ae angler of modern days, and 
roke into expression in words so 
touching as these :— 


How delightful in the early spring, after 
the dull and tedious time of winter, 
when the frosts disappear, and the sunshine 
warms the earth and waters, to wander forth 
by some clear stream, to see the leaf burst- 
ing from the purple bud, to scent the odours 
of the bank perfumed by the violet, and 
enamelled, as it were, with the primrose and 
the daisy; to wander upon the fresh turf 
below the shade of trees, where bright blos- 
soms are filled with the music of the bee; 
and, on the surface of the waters, to view 


* The Angler and his Friend; or, Piseatory Colloquies and Fishing Excursions. 


Davy, M.D., F.R.S. London, 1855. 
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By John Davy. 


the gaudy flies sparkling like animated gems 
in the sunbeams, whilst the bright and beau- 
tiful trout is watching them from below ; to 
hear the twittering of the water birds, who, 
alarmed at your approach, rapidly hide them- 
selves beneath the flowers and leaves of the 
water lily; and as the season advances, to 
find all these objects changed for others of 
the same kind, Lut better and brighter, till 
the swallow and the trout contend as it 
were for the gaudy May fly, and till, in pur- 
suing your amusement in the calm and balmy 
evening, you are serenaded by the songs of 
cheerful thrush and melodious nightingale, 
performing the offices of paternal love in 
thickets ornamented with the rose and wood- 
bine. 


This, however, is the idealisation 
rather than the reality—the poetry, 
not the practice of angling. Salmo- 
nia was written while the illustri- 
ous author lay under the softening 
influences of the lassitude that fol- 
lows upon severe and protracted ill- 
ness. The work came indeed from 
the hand of Davy, contemplative 
and poetical, but how changed from 
that Sir Humphrey, the eager, prac- 
tical sportsman, braving the puritan- 
ical ire of a drunken Sabbatarian 
upon the banks of the Lennan ; or 
stoutly fighting it out with a twenty 
pound fish over the fall of Ballyshan- 
non. And how changed too—if we 
may believe the testimony of the last 
surviving convive—from that jolly 
angler, the magic of whose wit en- 
livened the feast with which a select 
knotof brothers of the gentle craft were 
wont to close a day of sport in the 
same waters, in the fishing-house on 
the island! In truth, the real angler 
has no time for contemplation while 
he is engaged in his sport. If he 
dream the while, he may toil all day, 
but he must count upon catching no 
fish. While upon lough or river, his 
observing faculties must never slum- 
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ber, his eye must be ever watchful, 
his hand always ready for vigorous 
exertion or nice manipulation. Sad 
is the disturbance of a fit of musing 
by the roll of a retreating salmon, 
awakeuing the mind toa guilty con- 
sciousness that the possibility of such 
a leviathan rising to the fly was not 
lreamt of in our philosophy! More 
heartrending still the starting from 
a poetic dream with such convulsive 
life as to whisk away a fishy fragment 
of a jaw _ our hook, leaving, 
alas! behind, a spring trout—as the 
boatmen will solemnly testify—of 
full six pounds! He who dreams on 
the sands of the Solway stands a fair 
chance of awaking in another world ; 
but he who loses himself in contem- 
plation by river side, is sure to go 
home with an empty basket. No, 
truly ; it is forsomething very differ- 
ent from contemplative recreation 
that the worn out scholar, lawyer, or 
man of business flies to the wilds of 
Connemara, or the glens of Kerry or 
Donegal, to spend his brief yearly 
holiday in the severe and continued ex- 
ertion which our lake and river sports 
require. It is not to meditate or gaze 
that the Dublin artisan or clerk 
trudges—as we know many of them 
do—each returning Sunday, be it fair 
or foul, some ten or fifteen miles to 
fish the canal at Sallins, or the Liffey 
at Kilbride, or any of the few streams 
within the area of geographical pos- 
sibility in which there is a chance of 
finding a little p or sport, and of satis- 
fying that hunting, catching, and kill- 
ing instinct which is the most active 
element in the nature of carnivorous 
man. All this was known to the au- 
thor of Salmonia, as wellas to his 
distinguished brother, whose worthy 
assumption of his mantle has inspired 
the two agreeable volumes now before 
us. ‘“* The most important principle, 
perhaps, in life” (says Sir Humphrey 
Davy), “ is to have a pursuit—a use- 
ful one if possible, and, at all events, 
an innocent one.” The word pursuit 
implies activity, and in the pursuit 
of angling, activity, bodily and men- 
tal, is required ; that sport allows no 
time for “ meditation—fancy free.” 
Nor can it be called —at least accord- 
ing toour Irish notion of the sport— 
solitary ; an “epithet which(we agree 
with Amicus, in the ‘ Angler and his 
Friend’), seems very suitable to that 
other, ‘The Contemplative Man’s 
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Recreation ;’ but, except in great 
moderation, hardly accords with the 
idea of any lasting enjoyment, man’s 
greatest and best pleasures Scheerthiee 
which he experiences in the society 
of his fellow-men.” “ True,” replies 
Piseator, and we have reason to 
know the words express the kindly 
sentiments of the writer’s own heart ; 
“do not adopt the notion that ang- 
ling is necessarily and essentially a 
solit: ary pursuit. They who have 
most experience of it know the con- 
trary, and can recollect with pleasure 
how some of their happiest fishing 
days have been passed, fishing in com- 
pany with some cherished fr ‘iend, for 
salmon, or white trout, or gillaroo, in 
the same boat, w hether on Se otch or 
Trish lake—such as the wild Loch 
Awe, or the more beautiful Lake of 
Killarney, or that succession or chain 
of lakes, so various in their charac- 
ter, and so charming, belonging to 
Connemara. Even when sport is fol- 
lowed by the river side, the separa- 
ation of friends is only for a time. 
How pleasant the meeting at the late 
dinner at the fishing quarters! How 
pleasant to talk over the exploits and 
little adventures of the day, and 
when the sport has been discussed, to 
pass with freedom to other and higher 
subjects, and discuss them in turn, 
liberated from the reserve that 
shackles thought in mixed society.” 
Then, in truth, say we, politics, po- 
lemics, and science are fairly laid 
upon the shelf, and the contemplative 
faculty is set free to compare the va- 
rious shades of “ fiery browns,” or 
to analyse the neutral tint of é the 
pig’ 38 wool.” 

But we have perh: aps spent too 
much time in proving a truism, 
while we might better have present- 
ed it directly to the mind of the 
reader, pourtrayed in an anecdote 
which we shall presently relate. If, 
however, we have been particularly 
dull and tedious, we have had an ob- 
ject in it. We confess we wish to 
disencumber the dignity of the manly 
sport of angling from the oppressive 
sentimentalities of the “ quaint, old, 
cruel coxcomb,” whose genial prattle 
has inspired so many carpet knights 
of the angle, has caused so m: uny new 
rods to be bought, and yet has made 
so few true fishermen. I ‘ishing, too, is 
not merely a manly sport ; it is espe- 
cially with us in Ireland an import- 
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ant branch of industry, which a sen- 
timental treatment can only serve to 
make ridiculous. Man is, as we have 
said, essentially a hunting, catching, 
and killing, as well as a food-growing, 
animal ; and every man is by nature 
an angler, as every man is by nature 
a tiller of the ground—if he but knew 
it. If it were possible to baffle the 
human instincts of farming and fish- 
ing, it seems to us that that end could 
only be attained in the one case by 
such devices, ad absurdum, as the 
bergeresque mummeries of the Petit 
Trianon ; or, in the other, by shock- 
ing the conscience of ingenuous youth 
by the image of “ exquisite simpli- 
city” and “ universal benevolence” 
impaling a frog during the pauses of 
a moral discourse, or dapping for chub 
to the measure of a Cockney pastoral. 
Man goes forth to fish as he goes to 
fight, moved by an impulse of his 
nature, the power of which over in- 
dividual minds is illustrated in the 
following story, which we venture to 
borrow from the forgotten store of a 
Quarterly Reviewer of the days when 
George III. was king :— 


«In a fishing excursion, our friend had ob- 
served a follower of the same sport holding 
his course down the very midst of the small 
river; and the angler in question was a ‘ no- 
ticeable man!” He was of uncommon sta- 
ture—a large and portly figure, brandishing 
with both hands a rod which commanded the 
stream on either side; while, being immersed 
to the waist, his fair round belly seemed to 
project like a dark rock when in the shallow 
water, and in the deep current to rest and 
float on the surface of the waters like the 
hull of some rich argosy. Our friend could 
not help looking back more than once at this 
singular figure, until he suddenly observed 
the angler quit the stream, get oat upon the 
bank, and hasten towards him with shouts 
which seemed a signal of.distress. On his 
closer approach, our medical friend observed 
that the countenance of the fisherman, na- 
turally bluff and jolly, and not unfitted to 
correspond with the height of his stature 
and the importance of his paunch, seemed 
disordered and convulsed with pain. He 
begged earnestly to know if our acquaintance 
had in his basket a flask with spirits of any 
kind, complaining at the same time of an 
attack of cramp in the stomach, which gave 
him intolerable agony. This was supplied, 
with all the benevolence which should subsist 
between brothers of the angle, according to 
the instructions of their patriarch Izaak Wal- 
ton. When the tall fisherman had experienced 
the relief which the cordial drop afforded, 
our informer told him his profession, and 
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inquired whether these attacks were fre- 
quent, and whether they seemed constitu- 
tional. ‘* Very frequent!” answered the 
lusty edition of Piscator, ‘‘and I am afraid 
rooted in my system.” ‘* In that case, sir,” 
replied our friend, ‘‘ allow me to tell you 
that fishing, or at least wading while you 
fish, is the most dangerous amusement yon 
could select for yourself.” ‘I know it,” 
said the poor patient, dejectedly. ‘* Assure 
yourself,” pursued the physician, *‘ that 
your very life depends upon your forbearing 
to pursue your sport in the manner you do.” 
The intelligence seemed nothing new to our 
forlorn angler. ‘* I know it, sir,” he said ; 
*“*T have been told so by the best doctors; 
but,” he added, with an air of stoical, yet 
rueful resignation that might have graced a 
man who sacrificed life to some weighty duty, 
** Heaven’s will be done! I cannot live 
without fishing, and without wading I can 
never catch a fin!” So saying, the giant 
thanked his adviser, went back to the spot 
where he had left his rod, and was seen a few 
minutes afterwards bowel-deep in the stream. 
Onur friend had the curiosity to inquire after 
the name and condition of this devoted ang- 
ler, to whom life was nothing without wading 
waist deep after trouts. In the course of 
the year he saw his death announced by the 
newspapers. He was found dead on the 
banks of his favourite stream—nota bene, no 
brandy flask.” 


But Death, which mounts behind 
the trooper, and sits in the punt of 
the angler, deters neither the one nor 
the other from his pursuit, and both 
love to tell their talon of moving ac- 
cidents, for the instruction or amuse- 
ment of their circle, or of the world. 
In the first of the pleasant volumes 
before us, Dr. Davy sketches many in- 
cidents and experiences of his excur- 
sions in the Irish fishing districts, 
which are both instructive and amus- 
ing; while, in the second, he intro- 
duces Amicus and his readers to the 
lake country of Westmoreland and 
Cumberland. Throughout, the col- 
loquies are rife with information upon 
subjects interesting directly or indi- 
rectly to the angler. The manufac- 
ture and qualities of fishing tackle, 
the habits, food, and reproduction of 
the salmonide are discussed; epi- 
sodes explanatory of natural pheno- 
mena, or of the manners of the peo- 

le, are introduced, and we are happy 
in being able to add that there is but 
little matter of the sentimental or 
contemplative caste. For the most 
part the treatment is practical, such 
as we should expect from the veteran 
soldier-surgeon and travelled man of 
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the world. It is true he now and 
then draws a dial from his poke and 
moralises a bit, or, for a page or 
two, babbles o’ green fields; but it 
is not long before he gets back to the 
real and the present—to the breeding 
of fish, to the state of the laws for the 
protection of river property, or to 
some other of the various topics we 
have indicated, in such a manner as 
to interest equally the wandering 
sportsman, and the proprietor of a 
Several fishery. But what is espe- 
cially attractive in these Colloquies is 
their eminently suggestive character 
—the clues they offer to the practical 
angler and naturalist, inviting him to 
follow boldly into labyrinths of in- 
quiry, in which it is scarcely doubt- 
ful that valuable truths are to be 
found. Thus, many extensive dig- 
gings of commercially useful piscatory 
knowledge are prospected in such dia- 
logues as the following fair specimen 
of the conversation of the Angler and 
his Friend :— 


Asncus, You allude to some experiments 
you had made, which you considered favour- 
able to the notion, that the ova of the salinon 
might be conveyed from one river to another. 
As the object is surely interesting in rela- 
tion to the diffusion of species, will you fa- 
vour me with an account of thein? 

Piscator. The trials were made chiefly 
for the purpose to which you refer, and were 
commenced at the suggestion of a distin- 
guished naturalist. I shall mention only 
one or two results, the inquiry being incom- 
plete, and in progress. To test the power of 
endurance of the impregnated ova, I got 
some taken from the spawning-bed, and had 
them packed in different ways for convey- 
ance; the distance was seventeen miles, 
Some were put in water; some in dry wool ; 
some in moist wool, I received them 
twenty-four hours after they had been taken 
up. Their development was so advanced as 
to be favourable for the experiment, the em- 
bryo being distinct, and a fit object for the 
microscope. On arrival, they all appeared 
in a healthy state; and those submitted to 
the microscope were found alive, specimens 
being tried from each parcel. Some were 
kept twenty hours longer, both in the dry 
and wet] wool, and without apparent injury, 
judging by the circulation as tested by the 
microscope. Some were exposed to the open 
air, placed on a rock in the shade, and some 
in sunshine; the former at a temperature 
of 38 deg. ; the latter at 52 deg. In each in- 
stance, exposure of an hour's duration was 
borne without stopping the circulation. 

Amicvs, On a former occasion you men- 
tioned salmon-ova having been taken from 
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the stomach of a trout, and, notwithstand- 
ing, proving productive. Just now you con- 
jectured that the ova might be conveyed by 
birds, sticking to their feet. Is it not likely 
that the voracity of birds may aid in the 
diffusion of fish? Is it not probable that 
some of the ova swallowed by a water ousel 
or heron may be disgorged or discharged by 
the vent, without losing their vitality ? 

Piscator. The same idea has occurred to 
me, but an experiment I made was op- 
posed to it. You know how high is the 
temperature of birds; the stomach of the 
water ousel is probably about 100 degs. of 
Fahrenheit. Now this temperature I have 
found destructive of the life of the embryo ; 
immersed in water, at 98 degs., even for eight 
ininutes, the circulation was permanently ar- 
rested. The trial was made on one of the 
salmon ova of which we have been speaking. 
Nor is this result more than might have been 
expected, considering that the Salmonidm 
are the inmates of cool, or even cold streams ; 
probably the summer temperature of our 
rivers would be fatal to their ova. 

Amicus. What is the lowest temperature 
they can bear without injury? What is 
the temperature of water most favourable 
for their development ? 

Piscator. Probably 40 deg. of Fahrenheit 
is my answer to your second question; at 
which temperature water is of greatest spe- 
cific gravity, and is nearly the temperature 
of all head streams in winter, especially thos2 
flowing out of lakes. As to your first, I 
believe that a temperature, even below the 
freezing point, can be berne with impunity, 
provided it is not so low as to occasion the 
congelation of the egg, and several degrees 
below that point is requisite to produce this 
effect. In some trials I have made, I have 
found eggs of the salmon included in ice at 
30 deg. Fahrenheit, and yet the circulation 
not interrupted. In the relation of the tem- 
perature of the water, and the sustained vi- 
tality of the egg, we see another instance of 
happy adaptation, of which there are so 
many in the economy of nature. 

Amicus. How is it that the egg is not frozen 
at a temperature below the freezing point? 

Piscator. It may be owing in part to 
the vitality of the egg; but more likely to 
the nature of its contents, and to their being 
included ina shell, Even water at rest in 
a capillary tube, may be reduced many de- 
grees below the freezing point without being 
frozen. And, reflecting how the ova of the 
salmon allow of being enveloped in ice with- 
out losing their life-—-and the same may be 
inferred by analogy of the ova of all the 
salmonide—-this may be another means for 
the diffusion of thespecies: thus, suppose a 
heron to alight on a spawning-bed, is it im- 
possible to suppose that some ova may be 
attached in ice to the cold feet of the bird, 
und, so attached, be conveyed to a distaut 
river or lake ? 
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Amicus. You alluded, just now, to the 
crossing of breeds, such as result from the 
impregnation of the ovum of the salmon or of 
the charr by the milt of the trout ; this brings 
to my recollection the hypothesis of an in- 
genious man of my acquaintance, that all 
the salmonidz are merely varieties; he hold- 
ing, that compared individually, they are not 
more distinct than the varieties of dogs, or 
even of the human race; and that their 
peculiaritice—-those by which they have been 
separated into species in an artificial system 
of classification—have been acquired acci- 
dentally, and have become hereditary. 

Piscator. It is an hypothesis which may 
be maintained, and, if practically investiga- 
ted, may lead to interesting results. Pray 
keep it well in mind, and make it the sub- 
ject of experiment. This we know for certain, 
that the brook-trout of two or three ounces, 
and the lake-trout of many pounds weight, 
are identical species, and that the river-trout 
can live and flourish in brackish water. Now, 
would it be more extraordinary, were it 
established that the young of the salmon, 
confined to a river on slender diet, unable 
to obey its instinct and descend to the sea, 
can propagate and give origin to a persistent 
variety similar to the parr, and which might 
be called a species ? 

Amicus, I have heard it said, and by a 
naturalist, who, I kuow, has paid much at- 
tention to the subject, that the parr has all 
the peculiarities of a fish in its immature 
state—a state in which it may be compared 
to the boy; and that it would be just as rea- 
sonable to believe its persistence in this state, 
as to believe that a boy, however long he 
might live, would continue a boy. 

Piscator. This is stating the case so as 
to reduce it, as it were, to the argumentum 
ad absurdum; but I do not think justly, in- 
asmuch as the analogy is incomplete. ‘To 
make it complete, we should have a race of 
boys endowed with the procreative functions 
of men, Whether or not there be a parr, 
distinct as a variety or species, can only be 
determined, I think, by careful observation, 
and not by analogical reasoning; and I may 
add, that at present, as well as I can judge, 
the weight of evidence and of authority is 
altogether in the negative. 


In these few extracts many impor- 
tant questions are opened, and some 
of them have been followed up by 
the ingenious author to the attain- 
ment of results bearing practically 
upon the subject of the artificial pro- 
pagation and distribution of salmon, 
while they also throw light upon the 
localities and migratory habits of the 
species.* In addition to the con- 





clusions pointed to in the colloquy, 
Dr. Davy has ascertained that a tem- 
perature of 84° or 85° is fatal to both 
the ova and young fry of the salmon, 
and that immersion in salt or brackish 
water is equally injurious. The 
salmon accordingly is never found in 
tropical seas, or even in the Mediter- 
ranean, and it seems to us not im- 
probable that a further prosecution 
of inquiries in the direction indicated 
by Piscator, might lead toa solution 
of the very difficult problem involved 
in the selection or avoidance by the 
salmon of particular waters, and, per- 
haps, if the cause of preference or 
dislike were known, toa practical ex- 
tension of fishing grounds. Nothing 
can be apparently more capricious 
than the taste of the whole tribe of 
salmonide in these particulars. Thus, 
trout of distinct varieties will be 
found in the same lake or river, but 
always separate, and each kind con- 
stantly in the same locality. ‘“ The 
keeper” (says Piscator) “ has told me 
that the fish cutting colourless are 
from one side, and those with colour 
from the opposite side. I believe 
him. I know in the case of the trout 
everal instances of the same kind.” 
Andwe may add that we have caught 
charr in one of two mountain loughs 
freely communicating together, while 
personal experience and ample in- 
quiries warrant us in believing that 
no such fish was to be found in the 
other. We may also refer to a curious 
example of the local dislikes of fish 
afforded in the case of Lough Brien, 
in Kerry, where salmon are never 
found, although they abound in the 
river Blackwater, of which Lough 
Brien is the mother, and the lough 
itself is abundantly supplied with 
the migratory white trout of kindred 
habits. These fish are caught every 
season of a large size in both lough 
and river, but of late years the salmon 
proper has never been known to pass 
the ford of Beel-na-haskinagh, where 
once upon a time a shoal of his pro- 
genitors were unlucky enough to upset 
a priest from his horse in the im- 
petuosity of their ascent. It seems 
to us highly probable that as there is 
not in the ford any material obstacle 
to the passage of the salmo solar, 
that does not likewise stand in the 
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way of the salmo trutta, it may be 
that the obstructive operation of the 
malediction of the holy man is to be 
explained by some peculiarity in the 
temperature, or some impurity in the 
waters of the lough obnoxious to the 
instincts of the nobler fish. 

Upon the subject of the protection 
of fisheries Dr. Davy is a high con- 
servative. He yearns for a strong 

overnment able and willing to put 

own poaching, and to carry into 
England the advanced civilization of 
Ireland as exemplified in our pis- 
catory laws. Pot-fishing of all kinds 
he abhors, whether it be carried on 
with nets of small mesh or nets used 
by night, with salmon-roe bait or by 
klicking, by cross-fishing or with the 
otter, by spear, or leister; and did 
he know our northern Irish habits 
and phrases, he would doubtless have 
added, with bleeze and cleek, or by 
rumbling a burn. Yet the conser- 
vatism of our author is free from the 
taint of monopoly. He maintains, in 
the words of a brother angler, that 
“salmon belong to the people—that 
their careful protection is a popular 
right—and, consequently, any undue 
destruction is a popular grievance.” 
Looking upon the matter commer- 
cially and sportively, we too acknow- 
ledge this principle, and, perhaps, we 
cannot turn our opportunity to better 
aceount for its maintenance, than by 
devoting the brief space remaining 
to us to a few observations upon the 
defects that appear to us to mar the 
symmetry and usefulness of that 

rish piscatory code, which, we are 
proud to learn, renders us the envy 
of surrounding nations. 

The statute which forms the basis 
of our existing fishery laws was 
enacted in 1842, 5 and 6 Vic., c. 106, 
and during the eight succeeding years 
it was amended by no fewer than five 
acts. The very first suggestion for 
improvement of the code must, there- 
fore, be the obvious one of consoli- 
dating those disjecta membra of legis- 
lation. Five acts “to amend and ex- 
plain” a penal statute entail a heavy 
tax upon the technical memory of 
those who are to administer the law, 
and spread a perilous snare for those 
who are to obey it. By the act of 
1842 no fewer than twenty-six sta- 
tutes, beginning with the 5th Edward 
iv., cap. 6, and ending with the 1 and 
2 Vic., c. 76, were repealed ; and, in 
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the eight years following the demoli- 
tion of that undigested mass, nearly 
a fourth part of the legislative work 
of four centuries was again built up. 
We may admit that this process of 
amendment and explanation was un- 
avoidably necessary before the new 
machinery could be brought into 
working order, but as that has now 
been in active operation for sixteen 
years, we may fairly presume that the 
time has arrived when its main de- 
fects being known, it may be revised 
with safety and advantage. In con- 
solidating the fishery acts, we would 
therefore hope that it may be found 
possible considerably to improve them. 
When the former act of consolidation 
was accomplished in 1842, some 
changes of great importance, but of 
very doubtful advantage, were made 
not only in the old fishing statutes, 
but in the common law and constitu- 
tion of the land ; and as these went 
mostly to the restriction of public 
rights for private benefit, we are not 
without hope that they might now be 
reconsidered. As an instance, we 
may mention that very grievouspublic 
injury was done by overruling the 
statutory and constitutional pro- 
visions against the employment of 
fixed engines for the destruction of 
fish in tideways, and by legalising in 
the hands of a few individuals the 
use of Scotch weirs, stake and bag 
nets, which were all, from the date 
of the Great Charter to the 6th year 
of her Majesty that now is, pro- 
hibited by the letter and spirit of the 
law. The manner in which this 
iniquity was accomplished was such 
as to add poignancy to the grievance. 
The memory of the Barons of Runny- 
mede notwithstanding, a modern free 
piscary was granted to the owners 
of lands adjoining the sea shore, and 
thus for the exclusive profit of a few, 
the public and the proprietors of 
upper waters were damaged by the 
interception of migratory fish on 
their return to the rivers, the mouths 
of which they usually seek by running 
along the shore of bays or estuaries. 
But a more flagrant violation of 
public justice than even this was also 
sanctioned by the act which, while 
it generally forbade the use of stake 
or other fixed nets in tideways of 
less breadth than three quarters of a 
mile, actually legalised the con- 
tinuance of the practice by persons 
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who had systematically violated the 
law of the land for twenty, nay, in 
some cases for ten years. The practice 
of stake net fishing had always been 
obnoxious to the people and was fre- 
quently the occasion of serious con- 
flicts and riots, in which the popular 
part was so manifestly the right one 
that the government was forced to 
interfere. In the case of Waterford 
harbour, for example, it was found 
necessary to indict the owners of 
fixed nets, who were generally con- 
victed. Some of these persons de- 
sisted from their illegal courses when 
the state of the law was shown to 
them by the result of their prosecu- 
tion. Others persevered, clandes- 
tinely re-erected their Scotch weirs, 
and set their bag-nets, and were re- 
warded accordingly by a grant of a 
statutory, but certainly constitu- 
tionally “illegs al right to rob the public 
for all future time, on the ground of 
their having successfully robbed it 
for ten or tw wenty years. We believe 
this shore-trapping of migratory fish 
to be in a very high degree injurious 
to all the interests concerned, and we 
confess we should gladly see it aban- 
doned. It can be justified upon no 
other ground than as a monopoly of 
the privilege of enjoying a free gift 
of nature, which the principle of our 
constitution expressly declares to be 
the common right of all the lieges. 
As a counterpoise to this invasion 
of public rights, the framers of the act 
of 1842 made the beginning of an im- 
provement of great public value, by 
placing the responsibility for the exe- 
cution of the fishery law directly upon 
the government. Before the enact- 
ment of the 5th and 6th Vic., cap. 106, 
every person injured by illegal fishing 
was under the necessity of suing out 
redress for himself if he would not 
quietly submit to wrong. No person 
was charged with the duty of the 
general protection of the national 
property in fish, and as in the case of 
the migratory species, the selfish in- 
terests of dwellers by the upper and 
lower waters of rivers seem to be an- 
tagonistic, each class commonly did 
its best directly to damage the other, 
and indirectly to injure itself. The 
fishers in river mouths and tideways 
killed every fish they could intercept 
on its way to the spawning beds, re- 
gardless of the necessity of per- 
mitting nature to carry on her great 
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work of providing successive genera- 
tions. The fishers of upper waters 
ruthlessly destroyed spent fish and 
fry, upon which the common hope of 
future profit should have been based. 
The act provided for the appointment 
of public officers to arbitrate between 
conflicting interests, and generally to 
superintend the execution of the law. 
These commissioners were invested 
with many very useful powers by the 
first and subsequent acts. It was 
made their duty to frame bye laws 
for detining the mouths of rivers, for 
dividing Ireland into fishery districts, 
and organising these under the im- 
mediate government of local con- 
servator’s for fixing the close season, 
regulating the size of the mesh of 
nets, and the like. They were also 
empowered to enforce the proper con- 
struction of the gap or queen’s share 
in weirs and dams, to erect fish-passes 
where necessary, to settle disputes in 
fishing matters, to adjudicate upon 
complaints of illegal fishing, and 
generally to execute the provisions of 
the law. So far the purview of these 
acts is excellent, and under the 
gentle, discreet, and intelligent super- 
vision of the present excellent in- 
specting commissioners, they have 
really effected wonders for the re- 
habilitation of both the river and 
deep-sea fisheries of Ireland. But 
unfortunately man, even with the 
advantages of steam and electricity, 
is not omniscient or ubiquitous, and 
it is physically impossible for Messrs. 
Ffennell and Barry to give that am- 
ount of personal superintendence to 
the local execution of the law which 
it requires, and the additional cost of 
providing which, we are strongly of 
opinion, would be amply repaid to 
the country by the economical results. 
The provision of an administrative 
department for carrying the law into 
execution is, in fact, the main princi- 
ple of the modern fishery code. That 
principle, widened and popularised as 
it has been by the establishment of 
local boards of conservators, under 
the 11th and 12th Vic., c. 92, has 
met with general approbation, and it 
should be “= and fully carried out 
in practice, by the appointment as the 
law directs of a number of officers 
sufficient for its purposes. 

Among the features of the Irish 
fishery code which will seem most 
novel to English and Scotch readers 
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will, doubtless, be the local conserva- 
tion and license systems, which it 
may therefore, perhaps, be useful 
shortly to describe. The entire coast 
of Ireland is divided into seventeen 
fishery districts, “so formed as to 
embrace one or more river or rivers, 
or lake or lakes, with the tributaries 
thereof, which are frequented by 
salmon, trout, or pollen, or fish of the 
salmon kind, or eels, together with 
portions of the sea coast and islands 
adjacent thereto described by maps.” 
Each of these districts is sub-divided 
into Upper or Freshwater, and Lower 
or Tidal electoral divisions, for each 
of which a number of conservators, 
determined by the commissioners 
within the limits of three and nine, 
are elected triennially by the votes of 
persons who have paid license-duty 
for fishing within the division—such 
votes being cumulative in proportion 
to the amount of duty paid by each 
person. Owners, lessees, or occupiers 
of Several fisheries rated to the poor 
at one hundred pounds yearly and 
upwards are ex officio conservators, 
and to the board so constituted is 
committed the government of the dis- 
trict in matters piscatorial. Subject 
to the approval of the commissioners, 
the boards fix the rates of duty on 
fishing licenses, the sums received for 
which are at their disposal, and may 
be used by them for the payment of 
inspectors and water bailiffs em- 
powered as constables, for making 
fish passes, removing natural obstruc- 
tions, orin any other way, subject to 
the sanction of the commissioners, 
providing for the free passage and 
srotection of fish within their districts. 
‘he maximum scale of annual licence 
duties fixed by the act (11th and “<4 
Vic., c. 92), ranges from £1 for 
single salmon rod to £15 for a Scotch 
or stake weir, with a rating of ten 
per cent. on the poor law valuation of 
“ fixed fisheries for salmon or eels.” 
In practice the duties in fifteen of 
the districts were, on the 1st January 
of the present year, fixed at 10s. for 
single rods, with sums varying from 
£1 to £2 for cross lines. In two of 
the districts, Ballina and Bally- 
shannon, both licenses are charged at 
the highest maximum rates £1 and £2. 
In eight of the districts stake nets are 
taxed at £7 10s. ; in two, at £10, and 
in the remaining seven, at £15. An- 
gling licenses are freely sold to all 
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comers, and those taken out in one 
district authorize the holder to fish in 
any other part of Ireland, but without 
conferring upon him any right as to 
particular waters which he does not 
otherwise possess. The act (123 and 
14 Vic., ce. 88) absolutely prhibits 
fishing in any river or lake wit'a otters, 
leister, spear, (except for ects), stroke- 
haul, dree or draw, or gaff, except 
when the latter implement may be 
used as auxiliary to angling with rod 
and line, or for the pur pose of remov- 
ing fish from any legal weir or box by 
the owner or occupier thereof.” The 
use of all those poaching engines is 
forbidden, under a penalty of £10 for 
each offence ; and it is to be hoped 
that in future legislation the un- 
sportsmanlike cross-line will be added 
to the list. 

We may, perhaps, venture to hope 
that our slight sketch of the Irish 
fishery code will render its principles 
intelligible, and we feel fully justified 
in saying that those principles are 
approved of by the country, and that 
their fuller development in practice 
is generally desired. The plan of 
providing funds for the local preser- 
vation of fishing waters by a small 
tax upon fishing implements is un- 
objected to, and the dissatisfaction at 
first occasioned by the rigid rule as 
to close time, embodied in the first 
statute, has been removed by the 
elasticity of subsequent legislative 
provisions, and, we must add, by the 
good sense and discretion exhibited 
by the Inspecting Commissioners. 
The whole system was near being 
upset by the absolute wisdom of the 
earlier managers: it has been 
strengthened and firmly set among 
ourinstitutions by the modest sagacity 
of their successors, These gentlemen 
seem to recognise their obligation to 
the human duty of serving and inter- 
preting ratherthan of coercing nature. 
They show a disposition to use the 
law for the purpose of working out a 
great experiment, with the advantage 
of all the light they can gain from 
past experience or passing observation. 
And we sincerely hope they may be 
supported in their work by such legis- 
lative assistance as they may require. 

To sum up our own views as to 
what is now needed to be done by 
law, we would say that, in the first 
place, the six acts should be consoli- 
dated into one, 
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Secondly, the fishery department 
should be separated from the Board 
of Works, left to its own free action, 
and charged with its own full re- 
sponsibility. 

Thirdly, the personnel of thedepart- 
ment should be strengthened by pro- 
viding for a local inspection for each of 
the four provinces. 

Fourthly, the co-operation of the 
public law officers, of the constabulary 
and coastguard, and of the county 
surveyors, should be secured for the 
prosecution and prevention of offences 
against the fishery laws, and for the 
supervision of weirs, construction of 
fish-passes, and the like. 

All that is comprised under this 
latter head could be done at little or 
no new expense. The machinery is 
ready, and if the Fishery Department 
were a branch of the executive govern- 
ment, instead of a sub-office of the 
Board of Works, it would be easily 
set to work. By these improvements 
a complete practical Fishery Depart- 
ment would be established. The 
opportunity of legislation would, 
of course, be turned to account 
for the removal of any defects in 
details that experience may have 
shown to exist in the law, and to some 
of these we have alluded. So far as 
we can form an opinion, we should be 
inclined to counsel the preservation 
and perhaps the extension of the joint 
discretionary power of the Board of 
Conservators and Commissioners. 
‘Thecase is, as we have hinted, suitable 
to be dealt with rather by the plastic 
force of discretion than by the rigid 
power of absolute wisdom. We would, 
indeed, if we had a voice, give it for 
including stake-nets and cross-lines 
in the same black list with otters 
and strokehauls, as being, like them, 
hostes piscatorit generis; but the 
settlement of close time, in all its 
shades, with many other matters of 
uncertain and experimental nature, 
we would leave to be settled by the 
aggregate discretion of those who are 
in various ways immediately inte- 
rested in the results. 

3ut it is time for us to conclude, 
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which, nevertheless, we cannot do 
without adding another last word, for 
the special behoof of any of our 
readers whom defective education may 
oblige to say— 


*« Albeit, gentle angler, I 
Delight not in thy trade.” 


That trade, disencumbered of senti- 
mental ornament, remains a manly 
sport, which has done, and we trust 
long will continue to do, a large share 
in the training of British youth. It 
also developes a natural food resource, 
all but inexhaustible, if only it be not 
wantonly abused. In Ireland especi- 
ally nature offers to man, in that 
branch of fishing to which our obser- 
vations have been chiefly directed, an 
opportunity of the greatest value for 
benefiting himself by working in her 
service. The salmon will probably 
soon be banished altogether from the 
sluggish and polluted waters of Eng- 
land. It is only by main force the 
species can be shut out from the 
countless brilliant streams of our 
mountain island. It is only by the 
most wanton and persevering de- 
struction of the innumerable multi- 
tudes of its offspring it annually de- 
posits in them, that the finny popula- 
tion of our lakes and rivers can be 
kept within Malthusian bounds. The 
quick, broken streams of Scotland vie 
with our own in the possession of the 
qualities required by the salmon in 
his family home; but we have the 
advantage in the greater extent of her 
breeding waters. Surely, then, this 
vast stock of national wealth is worthy 
of being carefully husbanded, and the 
more so, inasmuch as a great deal of 
it is truly national, and, in a great 
degree, free from the restrictions of 
private monopolies which lessen the 
public interest in most of the Scottish 
fisheries. For this very reason, too, 
the Irish salmon fisheries more ur- 
gently require the public protection, 
and that so much of it as they have 
obtained has brought a fair return 
will be admitted by those who are 
conversant with the subject.* 





* Within the last few weeks the tax weir at Limerick was sold for £10,000, subject to a 
rent of £300 a-year. A moicty of the Moy (Ballina) brought £9,000. The Irish Society, 
we believe, receives £2,400 a-year for their salmon fisherics of the Foyle and Bann, 
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JOHN TWILLER. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


THE FRUITS OF CONVALESCENCE. 


Joun Twiller’s recovery was slow ; 
his mind was calm, and happy, and 
humble. It was now that the minis- 
tration of his friend Eusebius Bland 
might be properly said to begin. 

That worthy individual had indeed 
watched at his bed-side with an assi- 
duity that rivalled his wife’s through 
the full fierceness of the delirium, 
haunted and heart-struck as he was 
with the idea that he had, in some 
way or other, contributed to induce 
the attack, although repeatedly as- 
sured by Crammarstoke that it was 
traceable to widely different causes, 
and had been in his system, in all 
probability, since his first illness, But 

now, the fruits of the letter from the 
dead he had so recently received 
were to be made manifest ; and the 
kind-hearted but diffident vicar exhi- 
bited himself in his true character— 
that of a minister of God, witha high 
commission of authority, whichseemed 
to give dignity and ‘weight to the 
deliv ery of his Master's message, 
Bland, however, was too blind an 
admirer of his friend to be able to see 
how favourable was the present time 
for the infusion of spiritual influences, 
Penetrated by a sense of his own in- 
feriority, he could not read Twiller’s 
character as it was, nor perceive 
that, with every reverence for holy 
things and holy people, that perverse 
philosopher had been too ner- 
vously engrossed in diurnal strug- 
gles with close evils to project his 
mind far and fully into the theory of 
things. He had been standing on his 
defence—parrying thrusts—holding 
his ground. His very reflections were 
nettled over by a sense of immediate 
responsibility, and indulged in witha 
view of turning them to sudden ac- 
count, and retrieving unforeseen dis- 
asters; consequently they fell short of 
the pausing spirit of holiness, and 
partook, even on the great topic of 
religion, of a secularised and selfish 
utilitarian character. 

Now, on the contrary, all these 
perturbing ingredients had been pre- 


anes to the bottom. The calm of 

a past struggle lay upon the surface 
of the pr esent, and admitted no fore- 
bodings or anticipations of future ill. 
The battle was over, and the spent 
combatant lay- careless which way it 
had gone—in the elysium of repose. 

A happy state this, for the work 
Eusebius had at heart. Indeed, this 
ecstatic ease is of itself no small pal- 
liation to the pains of a sick bed. It 
lays its hand, a peacemaker, upon the 
troubler as upon the troubled, and es- 
tablishes an armistice during the 
season of debility between man and 
his ditficulties. The hours relax the 
stringency of their requirements, and 
suffer him to unbend the brow of care. 
Duty admits the defaulter’s excuse, 
and delays the demands of time upon 
industry. Whilst we stop the world 
stops, or seems to stop; and, long as 
our halt may have been, we generally 
discover that by some merciful mys- 
tery we are enabled to start fair again. 

In this interval it is that the mi- 
nister of religion must be up and 
doing. Bland was not experienced 
enough to know that his opportunity 
had arrived, but his error only made 
him commence his attack with more 
praiseworthy earnestness and devo- 
tion. 

It was the Bible Bland made use of 
as his sword in this encounter. He did 
not wield it ruthlessly, but left it just 
out of reach of the convalescent’s 
hand, so that any turn in the conver- 
sation might prompt a reference, 
but no facility tempt him to exhaust 
his strength by a systematic and 
engrossing perusal. 

During this time, the gentle Agatha 
sat placidly by, recruiting her own 
debilitated powers as much by the 
quiet gratification of witnessing the 
effect of the vicar’s pious labours, as 
by the repose Bland and Crammar- 
stoke peremptorily enjoined. 

By and by, Twiller re-assumed the 
prominence to which he had been ac- 
customed in his intercourse with 
both his wife and friend, and himself 
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led the arguments and devotions of 
the party. Passage after passage, 
chapter afterchapter, book after book, 
were, at his suggestion, pointed to, 
read, mused over, commented on, 
compared, contrasted, applied. 

Into these musings and comment- 
ings, a spice of the imaginative and 
speculative spirit natural to Twiller 
often insinuated itself, leading him 
occasionally, it is true, out of his 
depth, but not unfrequently ravishing 
him into a sublimer and rarer ele- 
iment, 

Purely devotional exercises, how- 
ever, occupied the chief portion of his 
time. These it is not intended to 
detail. Twiller himself held the 
opinion, at variance with that of 
many sound and venerable authori- 
ties, that the prayers of another are 
profitless studies; they are a reflected 
fire—the light without the heat. 

Thefollowing fragmentary passages, 
therefore, may be regarded rather as 
exceptions to the general tenor of 
Twiller’s musings at this period. 

They are chosen because they ex- 
hibit the habitual turn and tendency 
of the man’s mind, breaking out here 
and there, even in religious medita- 
tions like these; and are reduced 
from the conversational form in which 
they were uttered, to a more regular 
and continuous shape. 


Mors sola in incertis certa. 


The distinct laws which govern 
ie and material nature, are 
illustrated in the physical and moral 
consequences of crime—their separate 
and occasionally diverging course. 
God often suffers the temporal punish- 
ment of sin to have its way, though 
the moral retribution is averted by 
sincere penitence. This is partially 
illustrated in the case of David and 
Bathsheba’s child. Here was a direct 
interference of judicial power, doom- 
ing the child for the crime of the 
parent. But it must be remembered 
that, in the main, sin works its own 

unishment, in a degree, on earth. 

hat is, certain natural laws exist 
(laws established to act uniformly by 
the Author of Nature) which impose 
a penalty on those who violate the 
precepts of morality ; and this, be- 
cause the code of morality of Chris- 
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tians is, in the main, merely a pro- 
mulgation of a previously existin~ 
code, having reference to, and harm: - 
nizing with, nature. Now, when th 
moral or spiritual delinquency which 
has instigated a substantial violation 
of the laws of nature and Christianity, 
is followed by moral expiation and 
purification, there is a blotting out, as 
it were, so far as the soul is concerned, 
of the crime which has ceased to live 
either in itself or in its own conse- 
quences, But this very same crime, 
conceived, committed, repented of, 
forgiven, and blotted out, may, and 
often does, work its way of retribu- 
tion, according to a natural course, 
wholly irrespective of its moral and 
spiritual obliteration. The drunkard 
may repent, and may be a drunkard 
no more; but if he has injured his 
constitution he must submit to the 
weakness of nervous irritability, or 
the throes of gout, during the years of 
that mortal existence which witness 
his emancipation from vice and its 
moral expiation. 


We know that there is one thing 
which distinguishes man from every- 
thing else in nature. This thing 
it is which both links him to God, 
and resembles God. This thing, 
whether we call it reason, or some- 
thing more peculiar to man than 
reason, as is nearer to the truth, is, as 
every body allows, wholly dissimilar 
from, and incommensurate with, the 
faculties he shares with other crea- 
tures, or the affinities of the material 
world. Now, we know something of 
the operations of nature upon these 
natural things. We can observe the 
way matter is acted upon, and life 
regulated. We can also see, that as 
far as we are made of matter, and 
endowed with animal organization, 
instinct, and feelings, we are dealt 
with exactly as the rest of the crea- 
tion is dealt with; that is, we are 
acted upon by natural forces, working 
under observable laws, or under laws 
not traceable, but argued to be such 
fromthe uniformity of their operation. 
As far as we are animals, we are 
turned adrift, as it were, on the com- 
mons of nature, to shift for ourselves 
like other animals, 

But man is apt to take up a very 
erroneous view of his true human 
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nature (that is, the nature which 
distinguishes him from every visible 
existence) by looking at his material 
and animal organization alone. He 
argues concerning God’s dealings with 
his soul, as if they were to be deduced 
from nature’s dealings with his body, 
and is slow to believe that there is 
not a necessary and complete analogy 
between the two. 

For myself, I see nothing to war- 
rant this. On the contrary, the origin, 
occupation, and destiny of the soul, 
all point to a distinct and dissimilar 
condition, and seem to call for a pecu- 
liar dispensation. 

Here nature is silent. We have no 
symptom of intelligence from her on 
this head. 

But, precisely here, revelation comes 
in ; coal revelation pronounces that to 
be true which we gathered a priori 
from our own reflection, namely, that 
God, in his relation to the soul of man, 
acts in a wholly different way from 
what he does as the God of nature in 
relation to the body and animal life, 
manifesting himself in a code of pecu- 
liar laws, through a peculiar medium, 
and by peculiar agencies. 

If we obtain a clear idea of this, we 
shall be able to conceive what I cannot 
help holding to be the truth, namely, 
that God acts directly upon the soul, by 
actual impact, that is, in a way which, 
when it is applied to matter or the 
animal organization, is called miracu- 
lous, because it is not conformable to 
known natural laws. True, he may 
probably act according to laws appro- 
priate to this department of existence ; 
but they are laws which he has not 
revealed to us, and probably never 
will. They are telescopic, and we have 
no glasses to reach them. 

At all events, he acts in a way not 
controlled by material and animal 
analogies. It is a distinct world—the 
world of spirit. It interpenetrates 
the world of life and matter, without 
combination, just as light passes un- 
deflected through air, or the electric 
fluid through both. 

There is only one objection to this 
theory ; that, as far as we can see, 
matter, and animal organization, do 
act upon our moral nature at some 
invisible points of contact, as they are 
themselves acted upon by the spiritual 
portions of our nature. There seems 
to be, so far, a connexion in influence ; 
and hence, people deduce a common 
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subordination to analogous laws. That 
the distinction between human facul- 
ties, properly so called, and animal 
ones, is obscure, must be admitted, as 
well as that the transition from ani- 
mal to vegetable, and from vegetable 
to the rudest forms of matter is a 
shaded boundary. But, although there 
may be something in the soul of man 
holding relation to his animal life and 
material body, this does not prove, or 
go any length towards proving, that 
God’s communion with the soul holds 
analogy with his sovereignty, through 
nature, over the visible world; or 
that there may not be as completely 
distinct a world in the kingdom 
of spirit, as revelation informs us 
there is in the kingdom of grace. 


The commonest theme of philosophy 
is the evanescent nature of this world 
—the changeableness of all around us. 
Every image expressive of transitori- 
ness, instability, unsubstantiality, and 
dreaminess, is applied to the system 
of things on the earth ; and we fancy 
we see the propriety of such imagery 
proved in the vagueness and occasional 
wandering of our thoughts, the fal- 
laciousness of our memory, the crumb- 
ling, in short, of the bridge, cast from 
our faculties across to the external 
world. 

3ut if we view the matter aright, 
we shall derive instruction of a very 
opposite nature from these circum- 
stances. What is really unsubstantial 
and fleeting is oneself, in one’s indi- 
vidual capacity. We touch the solid 
substance of the universe but at one 
single point of one circumscribed ex- 
istence. Born asleep into a waking 
world, we only unclose our eyes by 
degrees, and begin to make out where 
we are. Some of us never see it 
clearly ; some never try to see it; 
some are naturally disabled from 
doing so; some behold it through a 
distorted medium—others through a 
magnifying one. Few see it exactly 
as itis. But, nevertheless, whether 
we see it or not, the thing we call the 
world is, in hard and palpable reality, 
as sharp in its outlines as the moun- 
tain top which is so often blotted into 
the sky. Nature, life, truth, God, 
exist in the amplitude of reality. The 
Actual bristles and quivers about us. 
Noon-lay light defines the masses and 
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sharpens the angles of existence. It 
is we who come successively forward 
as individuals upon the scene; stagger 
in, half asleep ; waking by degre-s, we 
fancy at noon that we belong essenti- 
ally to the world around us, and then 
and therefore, call the world a reality. 
Presently, drowsiness comes on again 
as the evening of life closes in, when, 
instead of doubting our own powers, 
we begin to question the existence of 
the circumjacent universe. As we fail, 
this scepticism, or Berkleyism, or 
what you may please to call it, 
strengthens, until, at last, we close our 
eyes once more, convinced that it is 
nature that has rolled away like a 
cloud from the great landscape of 
ourselves. Meantime, the world is as 
much alive asever. Its mighty pulse 
beats not less strong, now that ours 
has died away. The universal scheme 
is developing itself, under which we— 
a scarcely appreciable portion—our 
part performed, our work done, are 
removed, a caput mortuum, to serve 
elsewhere some other purpose. 


When we are wearied with resist- 
ance to a continued temptation, we 
forget that if we have gained nothing 
else, we have gained time. So much 
of a terminable life has been spent in 
successful combat. If that life were 
to end now, the struggle would have 
proved a victory. 

Besides, for our further comfort, 
temptation loses its foree by being 
resisted ; or, rather, we gain strength 
by resistance. The forces undergo a 
relative change. So, unfortunately, 
do they at each indulgence. The 
breach is wider—it takes a stronger 
garrison to man it. It is more practi- 
‘able to the enemy. 


It has been said, and said truly of 
course, that man hath not conceived 
the joys prepared for him hereafter. 
But man can easily conceive joys, pro- 
bably of avastly inferior degree, which 
would in themselves make a paradise 
for him. Intensify, even slightly, any 
one of the bodily senses, and see what 
ecstasy you afford! Take hearing. 
Some men, constituted with delicate 
auditory nerves, are enraptured with 
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sounds which duller senses scarcely 
comprehend or notice. Were this 
enjoyment to be constantly fed from 
a ceaseless source, and the sense itself 
rendered incapable of weariness, per- 
fect and endless happiness might be 
secured to any bellows-blower at the 
great organ. 

Take sight. No need to have re- 
course to instructed sight, occupied 
upon works of art. The pleasure dion 
is mixed. But the ordinary vision of 
the intelligent being, falling upon 
natural objects. Now, let the eye be 
ever so little stimulated, as it is in the 
painter in moments of inspiration, and 
ought always to be in the poet and na- 
tural philosopher ; and feed it for the 
first time upon the gorgeous vegetation 
of the tropics, or the aspect of the 
southern moonlight, and you will so 
fill the cup of enjoyment for that being 
that his whole nature is satisfied, and 
he is ready to exclaim—it is enough ! 
though you should offer him all the 
splendours of an unseen world. 

Take a sentiment instead of a sense. 
Take Jove! Which of us is there who 
is not ready to own that rapture is 
not too strong a name for what that 
sentiment has, once, at least, in his 
life, afforded him? But, what a 
transient moment ! Perhaps the first 
knowledge that we were beloved— 
semen the meeting after separation 
—perhaps the reconciliation after es- 
trangement. Of how imperfect and 
fragile materials was the mighty 
structure of our bliss composed ! 

Deepen, enlarge, intensify, glorify 
all this! Let the object be faultless 
perfection—our hearts framed to re- 
spond adequately to what is faultless. 
Letail possibility of faltering, flagging, 
or change be banished, and our soul 
kept endlessly strung at the same 
exalted and rapturous pitch. Have 
we not hence some measure of the 
dimensions of celestial happiness? 
No—no more than numerical pro- 
cesses can bring us at last to the 
realization of infinity ! We are forced 
to admit from the deduction of reason, 
even if relevation had not declared it, 
that it never has entered, and never 
can enter into the heart of man to 
conceive what the dying wretch in a 
ward of the nearest hospital, for in- 
stance, may in a few days be in the 
enjoyment of ! 
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The passage of the Son of God 
through the gates of death, was evi- 
dently the mystery that was not 
understood by Satan up to the last 
moment : I mean, his passage down- 
wards, and his return upwards. It 
would appear as if the Tempter had 
believed that he had a kingdom which 
could not be invaded by Divinity—a 
castle so strongly garrisoned, that it 
could never be approached by the 
living God. It might be imagined 
that life was separated from the 
domain of shadow, and sorrow, and 
suffering, by a barrier through which, 
by some inscrutable eternal law, there 
was but one adit—that of death :— 
that the living and the unliving world 
were complementary to each other. 
That they were, like light and shade, 
irreconcileable opposites. Death, in 
this sense, would not be itself the op- 

ite of life, but the passage or gate 
rom life to its opposite—the point of 
zero between positive and negative 
existence. 

The passage is so narrow and so 
dark ; the brows of the arch are so 
low and so lowering, that it seemed 
inconceivable that the Principle of 
universal life—He before whom the 
everlasting doors had to be lifted up— 
could passthrough. Satan sat in secu- 
rity behind a position he deemed im- 
pregnable. 

He knew, when Christ came down 
to earth, that something was meditated 
destructive of his power. That con- 
descension was, in itself, an alarming 
paradox—a thing he had not antici- 

ted. Jesus had passed through the 
outposts by bearing the Godhead into 
humanity. Accordingly, Satan set to 
work with all his energy to neutralize, 
in Christ’s person, the divine energies, 
to wound his divinity through the 
sides of his human nature. 

Still it never occurred to him, that 
Christ would fulfil the requirements 
of his earthly assumed nature to its 
close—that close which brings the 
successive generations of the race into 
contact with him in his own world. 
This was too tremendous an anomaly 
to be envisaged fora moment. Angels 
had sought to fathom it in vain. No 
wonder devils were confounded. 

The spirit of Jesus, nevertheless, 
did actually pass the door of death 
into the territory of itsking. He took 
no privileged road. The beaten high- 
way was his. The gate he went 
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through was the appointed way of all 
flesh—open to every being the stature 
of whose nature was low enough to 
pass under. Christ did, accordingly, 
stoop to the death of the cross. 

As he raised his royal head at the 
other side, and drew the sword of 
Life in the very presence of him who 
had so cruelly pressed upon him when 
he believed him defenceless, I can 
imagine that Grim Feature assuming 
a yet more ghastly hue, and the realms 
of darkness convulsed with a terror, 
which, by a faint reverberation on the 
earth, shook its sides, rent its rocks, 
darkened its sun, and opened its 
graves. There was a great triumph 
achieved. The battle had been fought 
vhen and there. Satan, now forced to 
yield, was respited for a while, until 
the work on earth should be accom- 
plished ; and then—first of beings of 
whatever order, create or uncreate, 
body or spirit, mortal or immortal, 
the Son of God issued from the jaws 
of that unrefunding realm, and was 
ushered by the archangel once more 
into the world he had re-conquered 
and redeemed. 

And the first created thing he ac- 
costed, as he came forth a victor from 
the tomb, was a weeping, watching 
woman—an humble, repentant sinner. 
So, haply, the first being he addressed 
on his entry into heaven after his 
crucifixion, had been the soul of the 
penitent thief. 


I like realizing to myself Scripture 
scenes, 

Some one has said that Jesus might 
have led his disciples out to Bethany, 
for his ascension, from a wish to mark 
the spot he was most attached to on 
earth—the dwelling-place of Martha, 
and Mary, and Lazarus. He ascended 
from thence amidst those he loved 
best (it has been supposed that the 
family of Bethany may have been 
present), from the spot he loved best, 
and in the attitude of blessing. The 
last impression he left was that of a 
smile, and a benediction. What 
wonder that the disciples returned to 
Jerusalem “with great joy!” They 
had been continually seeking for a 
sign : for being men as yet unendued, 
or not fully endued, with the Holy 
Ghost, they could not feel complete 
confidence in the heavenly mission, 
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even of him whom they knew to have 
arisen from the dead, without sensible 
demonstration. Now they had it. 
Once or twice during his life glimpses 
had been afforded, indicating such 
things, but no actual and manifest 
proof. Heavenly portents occasionally 
touched upon him for an instant, or 
hovered near at solemn moments. At 
his baptism something divine had 
visibly descended upon him, and a 
voice, from some exalted region, had 
been heard—a voice which, when 
afterwards repeated, was mistaken for 
thunder. Again, two or three of the 
most favored of the disciples had wit- 
nessed with trembling, on the top of 
a mountain, the momentary with- 
drawal of a veil which disclosed Law- 
giver and Prophet in glory, holding 
deferential communion with one of 
higher glory—that one, their Master, 
Jesus. Again, the moment of his 
death was marked with phenomena of 
awful significance, pointing to a supe- 
rior and transcendent nature, sympa- 
thizing with him; but in all these 
instances, the manifestation was tran- 
sient. Nature returned to its order ; 
Jesus to his humanity; and doubt 
and despondency rose to their level 
once more within the breasts of the 
disciples. 

After the resurrection, indeed, the 
resence of the divine influence must 
ave been more apparent, even to the 

distrust of his former followers. The 
incontrovertible fact that he had been 
dead, and was alive, stared them in 
the face. The fact, too, that he 
entered, and quitted, their company 
bysupernatural means—by apparition 
and evanishment, not by approach 
and departure—the changed aspect of 
his form, for he was evidently diffe- 
rent, though the same ; all this must 
have superadded veneration to affec- 
tion, and mingled worship with the 
homage of discipleship. 

But now there was no further room 
to doubt. The home and lineage of 
their Master were alike plainly an- 
nounced. He was visibly received 
into heaven. He was the recognized 
Son of God. 

The scene is almost beyond the 

wer of the imagination to realize. 
t was in the even-time that the disci- 

ples generally met together. Finding 
them thus assembled, Jesus addressex 

them, and afterwards led them out as 
far as to Bethany. As the evening 
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wore on, With the last remains of light 
hanging over the ridge of Mount 
Olivet, can fancy picture the already 
immortal brows of Christ glowing in 
the tints of sunset, as the blessin 

rose and became more rapturous re 
fervent, and the voice of the man 
grew more and more tuneable with 
the harmonies of heaven? Can we 
imagine the palpitating and awe- 
struck curiosity of the disciples, as 
they watched the mighty change 
moving over him, and the whole 
mountain becoming gradually tu- 
multuous with a mysterious some- 
thing indicating divine proximity ? 
The form, meanwhile, as the bless- 
ings gushed more and more fer- 
vently forth from its lips, rapt insen- 
sibly aloft from the surface of the 
earth, and the features indued gra- 
dually with superhuman majesty, and 
the raiment growing lustrous as from 
the beams of an invisible sun ; and, 
as the bewildered group dropped to 
the earth in mute astonishment and 
awe, traces of a celestial reception 
just glimmering through the gloom— 
the hurtling of countless wings—the 
murmur of ten thousand voices in 
hushed emotion, the faint and dis- 
tant swell of the orchestra of heaven 
bursting into a triumphant symphony 
of welcome and joy! And, through 
the midst of all, the sacred counte- 
nance they knew so well, still beam- 
ing ineffable love, the hands that they 
had so often pressed still stretched 
forth above K sgn as if he, their 
beloved companion, clesired to show 
them to the last, how his human 
affections were adopted into his re- 
sumed divinity! Until at last, the 
glorious vision passed up from sound 
and sight, and nothing remained but 
the black shadow of Olivet, and two 
divine forms faintly visible, mur- 
muring the substance of the great 
two-fold truth, that Christ, their 
master, was now in heaven, and would 
come again. 

Is it any wonder that the disciples 
returned that night to Jerusalem 
“with great joy ?” And does not that 
expression of the Evangelist, “ with 
great joy,” convey ideas of an ecstasy 
beyond all description? For we must 
remember, it is only on a few special 
occasions that these sacred historians 
ever indicate the presence of feeling, 
as connected with action ; and when 
they do, they dismiss in a word what 
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would certainly have been dwelt upon 
by men more studious of effect, and 
less single of object. Jesus “ groaned 
in spirit. ‘‘ Jesus wept”. His great- 
est agonies we find thus dismissed in 
a single expression. The affecting 
scene of Jesus and his mother and 
John at the cross, has not so much as 
a word of comment. And so all 
through the gospels. Hence Saint 
Luke’s expression, “ with great joy,” 
could only have been warranted by 
some quite novel and unprecedented 
manifestation of delight. Bursts of 
uncontrollable triumph and enthu- 
siasm—paroxysms of irrepressible 
tears—castings down by the way- 
side in transports of praise and 
thanksgiving—such, we must assume, 
remembering the intensity of oriental 
passions, were the demonstrations 
which the sober evangelist designates 
as “ Great Joy.” 

But as they went on their humble 
way homewards that night rejoicing, 
what was thescene enacting in heaven ? 
Here, indeed, all imagination is at 
fault. I know no one who has 
brought us nearer the celestial gate 
in living language than John Bunyan. 
He has led us up to the very thresh- 
hold, and bid us glance in for a mo- 
ment, and “ wish to be there.” But 
the light forbids further speculation 
—it is insufferable, and therefore 
forms an impenetrable veil before the 
mysteries within. Jesus ascending, 
blessing, with his eyes still bent upon 
his beloved earthly friends, is drawn 
further and further within the pre- 
cincts of his own eternal realms. 
Olivet becomes a dark speck below, 
whilst above, the everlasting gates are 
lifted upfor the King of Glory to come 
in. Ten thousand thousand mighty 
cherubim, each with his falchion 
glittering in his hand, rank round the 
ascending pomp-—and the trumpets 
of the archangels proclaim through- 
out the depths of heaven that the 
Lord Omnipotent cometh. Over the 
human countenance of that august 
existence the airs of immortality have 
breathed a transcendent loveliness 
and glory, and his form is clothed 
with majesty. Deeper and broader 
grow the ranks of angelie existences 
that throng around him, till immen- 
sity itself seems alive with exulting 
myriads, out beyond the range of all 
imagination. And more tremendous 
and tempestuous swells the shout of 
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welcome, and mvre and more terri- 
fically crash the reverberating thun- 
ders of triumph, as earth is at last 
lost sight of, and the benign eyes of 
Jesus turn in the fullness of their 
glory to meet the approving glance of 
that Father who had told him, while 
his work was yet unaccomplished, 
that he was “ His beloved Son, in 
whom he was well pleased.” 


I firmly believe that Stephen did 
reaily See the heaven opened, as he 
stated, just before the completion of 
his martyrdom. Some divines are of 
opinion that the vision was only a 
mental one—a strong conviction and 
nomore. There is nothing in Scrip- 
ture to warrant this ; the ordinary 
meaning of the words points the other 
way. It is a fine thought, the Saviour 
STANDING at the right hand of God. 
He had always been described as 
sitting inthatplace. But theimminent 
shedding of the first blood that was 
to be spilt for his name actually 
caused the Eternal and Almighty Son 
of the Father to rise from his repose, 
in earnestness and attention, and bend 
forward from his glory to assist the 
closing struggle and usher in the 
opening beatitude of the proto- 
martyr. Could a shadow of trepida- 
tion have passed through the eternal 
bosom, it must have been at the mo- 
ment when one of that weak and 
erring race he had himself died to 
redeem, now offered up his life in 
humble testimony of love and devo- 
tion. He who could and did bear 
the sins of the whole world upon his 
own shoulders, and underwent the 
cruellest of deaths as unmurmuringly 
as unjustly, might yet have felt a 
pang unknown before, at being thus 
smitten through the sides of a friend. 
When Stephen saw him, in ecstatic 
rapture, he was standing. No doubt 
tens of thousands of potent exis- 
tences stood up too, attent and flushed, 
around him. Perhaps there flashed 
forth— 


Millions of flaming swords, drawn from 
the thighs 


Of mighty Cherubin— 


for their Lord and Captain was stand- 
ing erect for some undivined pur- 
pese. They could not know that 
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though he had permitted his own 
soul to be torn from his body un- 
avenged, he might not be able to 
suffer an humble disciple to be but- 
chered before his eyes. Heaven stood 
in an armed uncertainty, waiting for 
the word. It was not spoken. The 
blow was struck. The body was cast 
to dust. The murder was recorded 
in the roll of the book of remem- 
brance before God; and the pure 
spirit was received into the presence 
of the Saviour it had testified for. 


As ages rolled on, the scene became 
common. The avenues of heaven 
were crowded with the ascending 
souls of slaughtered saints; and, 
amidst the hymns of praise aroynd 
the throne of glory, none rose from 
a more vast congregation than that of 
“the noble army of martyrs.” 





It was thus the convalescent im- 
proved the first hours of renewed life 
God had granted him. 


CHAPTER XXII, 


THE RUNAWAY'S 


By and by, there was talk of 
Twiller’s being allowed into the open 
air. From the moment it was men- 
tioned, he became so impatient, that 
it appeared as if his very existence 

hung upon his getting out of doors. 
A handeed questions had he asked 
on the subject, before the day, the 
hour, the conveyance, the clothing, 
were finally fixed upon. 

At last there was no further possi- 
ble objection. The day was set fair 
—the hour two o’clock—a little pony- 
chaise was at the door with wraps in 
abundance. 

A creature, nearly a skeleton, white 
as death, was carried down stairs and 
out of the hall- door, and laid helplessly 
upon a hill of cushions and coats, in 
the vehicle. 

It was a great effort, the open air. 
It felt over strong to breathe. The 
wind, though coming in faint and 
flower-laden gales, was too boisterous 
—the light alarmingly fierce and un- 
tempered. When, ‘ater a few hun- 
dred yards, the leisurely animal which 
drew him, attracted by the rich rank 
grass at the road-side, passed under 
the shade of a hedge, it was a relief ; 
and Twiller prayed to stop there a 
little. After a quarter of an hour it 
was judged right to take him in 
again. 

He was the better of it, however. 
And now, the talk was about getting 
home. 

Fainting as he was for theembraces 
of his children, he stoutly resisted the 
proposal that they should be brought 
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to see him where he was. ‘ No,” said 
he, ‘such impatience might be fatal. 
Let me have home, children, health, 
all at once restored to me.” 

The day atlengtharrived. Eusebius 
Bland was left, with moistened eye, 
on the step of his door—and the in- 
valid and his wife drove away. 

The journey was happily accom- 
plished. 

‘How fresh everything looks, dear 
wife ! So new, trim, and tidy! They 
must have been making great pre- 
parations! Ah, there I see Demo- 
phon and Rollo, with the door 
already open ; and Ella has just 
stumbled over them, and is running 
down the stepsina fitof crying! — 

“Yes ! here I am again, indeed, 
dear ones, among you all! That 
will do—nay, Agatha, let them em- 
brace me. It is the roughness I can 
best bear. So grown, all of you! 
They look awe-struck. I suppose 
f am a sepulchral figure! Now, 
there—one at a time. There—that 
will do—Ella ! my beloved child, 
thee again! I have yearned to see 
and embrace thee, my darling !” 

Ella could only reply by her tears, 
and by pressing her father still closer 
in her arms. 

“What ? Hetty too? And whom 
have you got there, Hetty, behind 
you? Gagyins, I do believe! I 
shall weary myself with all this ; I 
must find it out by and by.” 

The first day, happiness and fatigue 
combined to “produce slumber. He 
slept uninterruptedly. 
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The next, all was wonder. Twiller 
was puzzled. Everything seemed a 
pleasant enigma. People and things 
smiled unusually. Te had been 
plaged in a room fronting the south, 
cot looking from the sea. Ideas, 
especially in the capricious leisure 
of a sick room, take their colour as 
the light does, according to the 
aspect. The whole tone and temper 
of the mind aresometimes calmed and 
soothed by the southward rays. 
Energy and gloom we find alternately 
or toge ther promoted by the northern. 

Thus Twiller could not at once 
decide whether it was to a real cause 
or to the associative faculty he was 
to attribute the apparent buoyancy 
and brightness of every object—ani- 
mate and inanimate—around him. 

Great strength had been restored 
to him by his restoration to his own 
horse. His mind began to stand up, 
and move ahout within him. At 
first, by short pacings to and fro, and 
long rests. Soon, with ampler strides, 
and more continuous action. 

As it arose, the serpent care, which 
had Jain harmlessly torpid so long, 
began to unwind its folds, and open 
its fanged and indolent jaws hither 
and thither, seeking for its accus- 
tomed prey 

The idea of Gaggins suddenly shot 
across Twiller’s mind. Gaggins! In 
my house! Grinning, like everything 
else, as if I had grown a fool since I 
was ill? 

Call Gaggins—tell him I want to 
speak to him !” 

These words were addressed to his 
wife ; who instantly betrayed symp- 
toms of agitation. 

“You look alarmec 1, Agatha ! 
is anything the matter r 

«“ Dearest John, do compose your- 
self, or I shall faint !” 

‘This was a bad alternative to offer 
to a weak and nervous subject. 
Twiller trembled all over, as he 
repeated the question, in a fainter 
voice, 

“Good God!” he added, dropping 
back in his chair—‘ any of the chil- 
dren? Did I see them all? What 
has happened ?” 

Mrs. Twiller had so effectually 
terrified her husband, that when at 
last she told him of Hubert Trum- 
perant being dead, it was a sort of 
relief ; and he lay back , Weeping more 
with the agitation of a past struggle 
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than in consequence of the announce- 
ment itself. 

It was quite plain that she must 
not again be the one to break sur- 
prises to him. 

The whole of that morning Twiller 
felt need of repose, to recover from 
the shock, as well as to reflect upon 
the awful event that had occurred. 
But in the afternoon, Gaggins again 
flashed across his mind. 

“Call Gaggins—tell him I want to 
speak to him !” 

It was easy to call Gaggins—but 
not so easy to make him come. The 
experience of that individual’s lifehad 
confirmed him in the theory that, to 
omeee when summoned was the very 
last thing it was advisable or safe to 
do. Accordingly, even at the appeal 
. our pillowed and cushioned con- 

valescent, he acted up to the domi- 
naek idea, deputing Hetty to answer 
for him and make his explanations 
—feeling assured, however, at the 
same time, it is only right tomention, 
that his substitute was quite safe fre mi 
suffering in person by her disin- 
terested kindness. 

“ What—you, Hetty ! I called for 
Gaggins.” 

‘* Please, sir, T am so glad to see 
you better, sir; we were so uneasy, 
sir.” 

“Thank you, Hetty, but--Gaggins.” 

“ Oh, please, sir, he’s an honest 
man !” 

And Hetty began to cry atthe very 
outset, though she soon recovered her- 
self with the help of the corner of her 
apron. 

“ My good Hetty, I don’t mean to 
dispute his honesty —at least, 1am 
anxious to hear of its bei sing esta- 
blished ; but, if he is innocent, why 
does he. not come himself and tell 
me so, now that I find he is in the 
house ?” 

“ Oh, dear me, sir, his wits have 
been sent in all directions of late—he 
got a sort of fear over him, and it is 
only to me, please, sir, who know 
him and make allowances, that he 
can make things plain and under- 
stood.” 

Twiller had no mind to act the 
lawyer, and insist on the inadmissi- 
bility of secondary evidence so long 
“as primary could be produced ; so he 
sufiered Hetty to tell Gaggins’s story 
for him, which she did, in her own 
way, W ith much volubility and chang- 
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ings of colour ; convincing him, by 
the way, before it was over, that there 
was more than a spirit of abstract 
philanthropy in her. exertions in 
favour of the fugitive groom. 

From her relation it appeared that 
Gaggins’s sole motive in making his 
escape from Trumperant-Hall on the 
night of the hunting-party, was dread 
of the horsewhip. The horsewhip 
was, in fact, the sword of Damocles 
for him, and he was in the habit of 
estimating the floggings he was to 
get, as we do steam-engines, at so 
many horse-power. This discipline 
having been promised liberally by his 
master on sundry previous occasions, 
when there were but his own cattle 
to be attended to, was, he argued, so 
much the surer of being laid on, now 
that the bridles of two other jaded 
and bemired beasts were placed in 
his hand, to be reclaimed by their 
owners the same night, when they 
might be expected to be under the 
influence of those potations which 
invigorate the arm in proportion as 
they ; deaden the feelings of humanity. 
As the calculation worked itself out 
in his imagination, terror lent wings 
to his purpose ; and no sooner had 
he led the animals round to the 
stables than he commenced prepara- 
tions for flight. He packed up his 
goods in a pocket- eds hief, hung 
the key of his old mistress’s door, 
left by ‘Twiller in his keeping, on a 
peg in his own room (where it was 
subsequently found), and made with 
what speed his legs could carry him 
for the neighbouring fishing village. 
There he ascertained that there were 
three small craft to sail that night, 
one for Flushing, one for Hastings, 
and one for Douglas in Man. His 
imagination was still haunted with 
the fear of the whip, so much so that 
(as he assured Hetty in confidence) 
he was decided in his choice of the 
last-mentioned port as his destina- 
tion, by a recollection of having 
heard of there being a diminutive 
breed of horses in the island, for 
which he argued the whips would 
probably be found of corresponding 
dimensions. This vessel was to pass 
near the rear of Twiller’s house on 
her way, and he agreed with the 
skipper that he should send a boat 
ashore at that point to pick him up 
while he came and bade his last fare- 
well (“so he thought it was to be,” 
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sobbed Hetty) to the object of his 
affections. 

“Oh, ho,” thought Twiller, “ so 
here is my romance thrown away, 
after all, upon a house-maid and a 
horseboy !” 

In Mona’s Isle he suffered misery 
inexpressible. He changed his name 
—he felt as if the look of every 
stranger was upon him—he dreaded 
to approach the abodes of men, fancy- 
ing that in any one of them might be 
concealed an exasperated fox- hunter ; : 
and shrunk from childhood itself in 
dread lest beneath the infantine 
habiliments there should lurk the 
avenging rod. 

At length his eye lighted upona 
newspaper which contained the an- 
nouncement of Hubert Trumperant’s 
death. If the old lady’s demise was 
a relief—for in her earnestness Hetty 
let out so much of the fugitive’s mind 
—what joy did not this auspicious 
event cause him! He returned, boldly 
entered Twiller’s house—and was 
confronted with the astounding in- 
telligence that he was in the Hue and 
Cry as a felon, and that not 
only hunting country-gentlemen, but 
genuine policemen were at bis heels! 

“ He chose his part like an honest 
man,” cried Hetty, with kindling 
cheek. ‘‘ He had a weakness on the 
score of horsewhipping, Iallow. But 
when his character was at stake, 
sir, he was—he was—as thick-skinned 
as a donkey !” Here tears came 
again, and, with some difficulty, 
Twiller gathered the remaining facts. 
It appeared that Gaggins walked 
straight to the police- office and sur- 
rendered himself, only demanding 
that he should be protected from all 
assaults on the part of the surviving 
owners of the beasts given him in 
charge on the night of the alleged 
robbe ry. 

With Gaggins’s evidence and assis- 
tance the matter was soon cleared up. 
The servants in the house, it ap- 
peared, were early made aware of the 
groom’s flight by one of the horses 
having been discovered during dinner, 
in the laundry, drinking soap-suds— 
he was driven out, and left to gratify 
his appetite elsewhere, while the cir- 
cumstance suggested a plot of robbery, 
which was immediately put in execu- 
tion, although without the anticipated 
success—for the belief was general 
that a large swn of money was still 
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hid in the old lady’s bed-room. Of 
this nothing was found, and the delin- 
quents were forced to content them- 
selves, after making a wreck of the 
apartment, with some old-fashioned 
plunder of no value, though it served 
afterwards to bring home the robbery 
clearly to the parties implicated. 

‘To be sure, sir,” continued Hetty, 
with a significant smile, “since that 
Horsemagog’s death, and Miss Ella’s 
luck—” 

* Luck ! what luck ?” interrupted 
Twiller, quickly. 

Hetty raised her hands and turned 
pale. 

“Oh, sir, forgive me, if I have said 
anything wrong! Miss Ella, sir, 
has it all to tell, the bad and the 
good, and I was to say nothing——-but 
the bad is not so bad as the good’s 
good—so take heart, sir. Indeed, if 
I know much, I say nothing—but 
God speeds the good, and Miss Ella 
is a good angel, if ever there was one 
upon earth. And Gaggins is an 
honest man, dear master, and I’m 
neither ashamed nor afraid to say 
that I am proud of him, and will pray 
you, master dear, to bless us, and let 
us be happy—though it was a sin, 
indeed, going out of doors in the 
middle of the night, which, how you 
ever forgave me, sir, I could never 
tell ; though truly it was, as I 
thought, the last time of seeing him 
in life, when I parted from him on 
the wet seaweed, and felt my heart 
cold, and longed to be what that 
seaweed would be when the tide 
rose. And when I heard your 
knuckle at the door, sir, I thought it 
was the accusing spirit come to pro- 
claim the misdeed, and I was com- 
forted a little to see it was only you, 
sir, though I knew it was to get my 
discharge in the morning. But that, 
likewise, though daily expected, 
never came, and I blessed you in my 
heart.” 

Hetty’s version of Gaggins’s story 
went off in this historical and hysteri- 
cal explanation, and at last he sent 
her out of the room. 

He hastily summoned his wife. 

“There is some further secret, I 
know, Agatha, lurking under all this.” 

‘Secret ?” 

“Yes, secret—what else has hap- 
pened ?” 

“What else ?” 

“ Dear Agatha, do you suppose I 
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am to be kept ignorant of every 
thing, good and bad ? What has 
Ella done ?” 

“* Ella done !” 

* Send her to me, then, I beseech 
of you ; since you will not, or cannot 
speak. I now remember she has not 
been alone with me yet.” 

Mrs. Twiller turned with alacrity 
to obey her husband’s behest. This 
time she was smiling with some 
pleasurable meaning, and yet her 
heart beat so fast she had to hold the 
chairs. At all times unequal to 
agitating scenes, she was now glad to 
have further disclosures committed to 
another ; and accordingly made her 
escape, but not quite out of hearing. 
She longed to retrieve the mischief 
she had so lately done, and witness 
the pleasurable emotion she shrunk 
from exciting—so she stopped just 
within earshot, like some startled 
bird which flutters to a neighbouring 
branch, and there sits panting, with 
sar intent, in quest of the sound she 
has fled from. 

Ah, can it be attempted to pourtray 
the sweet confusion of that joyous 
announcement! <A noble, affectionate, 
meek, and innocent nature, now to 
bring comfort to a_ best-beloved 
father’s heart, overcome by the task 
it has so longed to perform, and the 
share it has had in events from the 
importance of which its humility and 
timidity alike shrink ! When even in 
the memories of the principal parties 
concerned it remained as a chaos of 
tears, tenderness, wonder and joy, it 
may well be passed over by the cold 
pen of description. Before its close, 
the trembling, palpitating listener 
had broken in and mingled her sobs 
and embraces with those of the 
partner of her life and the daughter 
of her love. 

Although romance generally scorns 
to rest its interests upon such sordid 
considerations, nothing, probably, in 
real life—and this story, it is hoped, 
is real life—has produced more affect- 
ing episodes of joy and sorrow than 
sudden pecuniary losses or acquisi- 
tions, when the parties happen to be 
in a condition to be vitally affected by 
them. 

To make the nature of our present 
disclosures clearly understood, it will 
be necessary to retrace our steps a 
little. 
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FLOWERS. 
BY FRANCIS DAVIS. 


Flowers that wave through the fringe by the river, 
Sun-drops of love, I’d be with you for ever 

Down where ye gleam, where the breezes am wrangled, 
Flashes of light by the grasses —— 

Dropping of wings that round Seraphim quiver, 
Beautiful things, “T'd be with you for ever ! 


Flowers God-gilt, drooping, tearful and tender, 

That halo-like gird the round world with your splendor, 

Ah ! little think ye ’mid your ever fresh comers, 

How souls, city-sapped, through the long shining summers, 
Cloud-capped and harnessed, ’neath Mammon’s gemmed sabre, 
In dreams of you droop on the dun fields of labor ! 


Flowers that flash thro’ the hills’ curling cover,— 
Starry lamps hung thro’ the halls of the plover— 
Pearling the heath, till it trembles light-laden— 
Streans in its depths, like the eye of a maiden— 
Oh! wildly my soul, for the love-lore ye bring me, 
Quakes ’neath the psalm she’s too sickly to sing you. 


Flowers that shine o’er the hill-foot and valley, 

Hark how the blanched of yon hell-breathing alley 
Mutter, in dreams, the fierce dirge of their fathers :— 
** God sendeth flowers ;—but who, him that gathers ? 
Types of the toiler,—winged vigour and fleetness,— 
Winds of the hills, bring ye not e’en their sweetness ?” 


Flowers that breathe from the wilderness vernal, 
Anthems of odour to Silence eternal— 

Far from the feet that might heedlessly trample 

Aught in that holiest thought-spirit’s temple — 

Ah! ’mid your millions what wisdom there’s wasted,— 
What spiritual manna corrupteth untasted ? 


Flowers of earth, than night’s sky-blossoms brighter, 
God-written song, breathing still of its Writer, 
Oh! for a heart that, from “God w aning never, 
Might heavingly hang o’er you ever and ever ! 


Flowers that couch in the rude mountain grasses— 
Types of the many that droop in the masses— 

Cometh the day when the light,—when the power 
Scorned in the man, or withheld in the flower, 
Flame-lipped shall preach over Mammon’s crashed sabre 
Christ_once again, from the parched fields of labor. 
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THE COTTON FIEL' 


THE cotton pl: unt or shrub ) (gossipium 
herbaceum ), of which there are many 
varieties, is indigenous in the tropical 
regions of Asia, Africa, and Ame- 
rica. It flourishes also in the south- 
ern provinces of the United States ; 
and, although an exotic there, has 
been cultivated with such success, 
that its produce is at the present 
time an all-important article of com- 
merce. Cotton may be described in 
its unmanufactured state asa sort of 
vegetable wool, which bears value 
according toitscolor, length, strength, 
and fineness of fibre. Pure white- 
ness is generé ally held to denote a 
secondary qui lity ; whilst a yellow- 
ish tinge, provided it be not the re- 
sult of casual exposure to damp, or 
the natural effect of an unfavorable 
season, is indicative of superior fine- 
ness. Many varieties of raw cotton 
figure in the market, each sort being 
usually distinguishe d by the name of 
the locality where it is produced ; but 
the main distinction recognised is 
that between the long and _ short 
stapled qualities; though of these, 


again, there are different degrees of 
excellence. The “ sea-island” cotton 


of Georgia (so named from its being 
raised on certain narrow sandy islets 
lying along the coast of that pro- 
vince) is esteemed the best of the 
long-stapled kind ; and the upland 
produce of the same State excels 
amongst the short-stapled classes. 
The indigenous Asiatic cotton is ex- 
clusively “of the latter species. 

The manufacture of cotton—a 
business in Europe of growth so re- 
cent as the end of the sixteenth or 
beginning of the seventeenth century 
—has been carried on in India from 
very remote antiquity. Herodotus 
and, at a later period, Arrian, speak 
of certain wild trees in that country, 
producing a kind of wool superior to 
that of the sheep in their day, and state 
that a cloth woven from this substance 
was in universal wear amongst the in- 
habitants in their day. The natives 
had, indeed, attained such a perfection 
in the arts of spinning and weaving, 
that the lightness and delicacy of 
their finest cloths emulated the’ gos- 
samer’s web, and seemed to set com- 
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petition at defiance. Yet neither the 
extreme cheapness of his labor, nor 
his acknowledged manual skill, has 
enabled the Indian artisan to with- 
stand the triumphs of mechanical 
genius. And the striped and figured 
muslins of Dacca, so long celebrated 
throughout the world for the beauty 
and delic acy of their fabric, are now 
almost entirely displaced by the pro- 
ductions of Manchester and Paisley. 
But cotton is nevertheless, even now, 
the leading feature of Indian agricul- 
ture. It forms part of an established 
course in most village lands through- 
out the plain country ; and except 
upon swampy, desert, or absolutely 
sterile ground, there is no situation 
in which it cannot readily be grown. 
Thus within the vast confines of our 
Eastern Empire, no particular limits 
can be assigned as constituting the 
“home” of the cotton shrub. In the 
lower provinces of Bengal, where the 
cultivation of the plant is almost en- 
tirely limited to the requirements of 
the local population, there are five 
districts—viz., Chittagong, Cuttack, 
Maunbhoom, Loharduggur, and As. 
sam—in each of which upwards of 
10,000 acres of soil are so appro- 
priated. And in some of these, as 
well as in several other districts 
where the present acreage is consi- 
derably less, it is known that the 
cultivation might be widely extended. 
In the North Western Provinces, a 
late return informs us that cotton is, 
more or less, grown in every per- 
gunnah or district—from Kumaon, 
with 260 acres, to Banda, which ex- 
hibits 230,557 acres under cultiva- 
tion. The eastern shores of the Bay 
of Bengal are no less favorable to 
the production of cotton. It is found, 
too, in the more arid climates of 
Scinde and the Punjab; whilst it 
grows luxuriantly on the sea-board of 
Cutch, and in the fertile peninsula of 
Guzerat. But the grand cotton field 
of India lies partly within the do- 
minions of the Nizam, and partly in 
the recently lapsed province of Nag- 
pore. The extent of cotton cultiva- 
tion throughout this vast tract can- 
not be estimated with any near ap- 
proach to accuracy. But this region 
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is, beyond doubt, the part of India 
from which Great Britain might, in 
case of need, draw the raw material 
in inexhaustible abundance. In addi- 
tion to the immense resources which 
here only await developement, the 
Bombay Presidency (including some 
native states that lie within its 
limits,) exhibits a grand total of 
2,890,279 acres, now or lately under 
cotton cultivation. Exclusively, in 
fine, of what may be raised in the 
newly acquired territories of Bur- 
mah and Pegu, it is on oflicial record 
that, throughout the length and 
breadth of British India, the aggre- 
gate extent of cotton growth was 
very recently no less than 5,147,223 
acres ; and this already vast area is 
universally allowed to be capable of 
being almost indefinitely enlarged. 

In the face, then, of India’s ad- 
mitted ability to furnish not only 
Great Britain, but, were it requisite, 
the whole world besides, with an 
ample and unfailing supply of the 
raw material—let us see how the 
facts of the case stand in practice. 
The Board of Trade returns show 
that the total imports into Great 
Britain of Indian cotton, during five 
years (from 1849-50 to 1853-54,) were 
as follows, viz :— 








lbs, 

eee 10,573,653 

a ee 43,993,473 

i COREE ccccmceeve 598,218,675 

Total from India .. 652,785,801 

From other countries -... 3,368,282,031 
Tctal imported by Great 

Britain............ 4,021,067,832 


From which statement it will be 
seen that India contributes no more 
than about one-sixth, or nearly six- 
teen per cent., of the whole amount 
of cotton consumed by Great Britain. 
Last year, indeed, an increased de- 
mand in the home market raised the 
per-centage for 1856 to 26}; but half 
a century since, in 1806, the ratio of 
Indian imports was as high as forty 
per cent. During the period that has 
intervened, the supply of cotton from 
the United States of America has 
increased fourteenfold, whilst that 
furnished to us from India has aug- 
mented only ninefold. 

Why, then, since India possesses 
inexhaustible resources, alike in soil 
and labor, is not cotton adequately 
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grown? This is the problem we 
would desire to solve. The question 
is one generally felt to be pregnant 
with difficulties, and there has hi- 
therto been an equally general reluc- 
tance to look those difficulties boldly 
in the face. Some have contented 
themselves in believing that all has 
been done which possibly could be 
done in the matter; others look on 
all attempts at improvement as ut- 
terly hopeless; and others, again, 
though fully sensible of the risk at- 
tendant on continued neglect, await 
in silent apathy the blow to our com- 
mercial interests which they can see 
no means of averting. But the dawn 
of better prospects is, we trust, at 
hand. At the last Annual Meeting 
(held February 9th) of the Manches- 
ter Chamber of Commerce, the Pre- 
sident, Mr. Bazley, after enumerating 
divers articles in the raw material of 
which the British manufacturer al- 
ready begins to experience a certain 
degree of scarcity, took occasion to 
dwell more especially upon the exist- 
ing and prospective deficiency in the 
supply of cotton. The subject is, in- 
deed, of vast importance—for, consi- 
dering that probably two millions of 
the population of these realms are so 
far interested in the case as to be 
dependent for their daily bread upon 
a speedy solution of the impending 
difficulty, no question could well de- 
serve more earnest attention than 
that which concerns the best means 
of ensuring to our home factories a 
continuous supply of the raw mate- 
rial—unfailing in quantity, and of 
standard excellence in regard to qua- 
lity. As an example of the ruinous 
results which accrue from a failure of 
the regular supplies, it is calculated 
on very sufficient data that, some 
few years since, the Lancashire dis- 
tricts sustained the enormous loss of 
eight millions sterling, through a 
short crop in the United States—for 
it is from America that our chief 
supply of cotton has been hitherto 
obtained. But what can be more 
impolitic—nay, more obviously ab- 
surd—than that a great commercial 
country like our own, should be ever 
wholly dependent for the supply of 
her curreut necessities, upon the abi- 
lity or the will of any foreign rival 
to meet the demand? While this 
state of things endures, it may be— 
is, indeed, at any moment—in the 
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power of such a_ rival at once to 
shut up every cotton factory in the 
kingdom. What else would be the 
robable consequences of a war break- 
ing out—or of our rivals adopting an 
export duty, with a view to favor 
their own manufactures? Not but 
what a like result might naturally 
flow from other sources, over which 
our rival holds no control. The 
United States planter is willing 
enough, as Mr. Bazley observes, to 
extend cultivation to the full extent 
of his power; but all the ee 
labor he possesses is already absorbed. 
And taking into consideration the 
greatly enhanced value of the slave, 
the increased cost at which cotton 
must be brought to market in the 
Southern States is very alarming. 
The former and reasonable average 
value of a slave was estimated at 
£100 ; but the actual average price is 
now more than £300 per man, and it 
is self-evident that this increased 
rice must ultimately find its way 
into the value of the article raised. 
Besides this most obvious source of 
apprehension, there are other contin- 
gencies ever to be dreaded—an eman- 
cipation, for instance, of the slaves, 
ee by violence, or on the Eng- 
lish principle of compensation—or a 
bad season, such as has heretofore ac- 
tually occurred. In either of these 
cases, we might chance to lose our 
foreign and colonial markets—nay, 
perhaps, our home market too ; the 
consequences of which would be aw- 
ful to the large population whose 
subsistence, as already stated, de- 
pends upon the unceasing activity of 
the trade which alone furnishes them 
with means of living. 

To the Manchester Commercial 
Association and Chamber of Com- 
merce, we are mainly indebted for 
the efforts which have from time to 
time been made by the East India 
Company, to improve the cotton 
staple by introducing a better system 
of cultivation, and to create addi- 
tional facilities for transporting and 
shipping the raw material. Yet up 
to the present time comparatively 
little has been done in either respect. 
But something, at all events, has 
been proved ; since, at the meeting 
already referred to, Mr. Bazley in- 
formed his auditors that, in August 
last, he had seen some very beautiful 
specimens of cotton from India, 
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which were worth 15d. per pound. 
These specimens were, no doubt, 
raised from foreign seed. The indi- 
genous plant of India is an annual, 
and succeeds best in the rich black 
soil that characterises various dis- 
tricts. The American plant, though 
in reality perennial, is practically an 
annual in India ; for in that country 
neither native nor foreign cotton is 
cultivated on the same ground more 
than one year in three, its pro- 
perties being found to exhaust the 
productive powers of the soil. The 
mae cotton grows well on the 
black soil, but thrives still better on 
the light red lands. Each species 
possesses advantages peculiar to it- 
self. The Indian variety is capable 
of being manufactured into fabrics 
of extraordinary durability and won- 
derful fineness; its color, too, is 
superior, but the staple short. The 
American species, on the other hand, 
excels in length of staple; the plant 
yields more flowers, and each flower 
a larger pod, whilst the quantity of 
seed contained in the pod is smaller 
and more readily separated from the 
fibre. It is now close upon seventy 
years since the rulers of British India 
made a first attempt to extend cotton 
cultivation, to improve the staple, 
and to establish better methods of 
cleaning and packing the produce. 
Those who are at all ac quainted with 
the Asiatic mode of executing busi- 
ness, will be at no loss to imagine 
(should they never have witnessed it) 
the unsatisfactory manner in which 
the last-named important operations 
would, in all likelihood, be performed. 

The distribution of seed of a 
superior quality commenced so far 
back as the year 1788. Rewards were 
next instituted to stimulate exertion, 
and instruments both agricultural 
and mechanical, superior to those in 
use among the natives, have since 
been extensively introduced. In 1813, 
the services of an experienced Ame- 
rican cultivator were obtained, and 
trans-Atlantic gins were at the same 
time first imported with a view to 
ameliorate the cleaning process. In 
1818, again, some further activity 
was manifested ; and in 1831, experi- 
mental farms were sanctioned in the 
Southern Mahratta country and in 
But these, after much ex- 
- ise had been incurred, were abo- 
lished, apparently as failures, by the 
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local government, in 1836, Still, 
the Court of Directors expressed 
great anxiety “that no means should 
be left untried which might be likely 
to assist the desirable object of im- 
proving and extending the cotton 
cultivation on the Bombay side of 
India.” The local government then 
proposed granting farms upon ad- 
vantageous terms, and even making 
pecuniary advances to respectable par- 
ties who might be desirous of culti- 
vating cotton, and to this suggestion 
the Directors partially acceded. But 
ere their qualified cousent could reach 
Bombay, the authorities on the spot 
had already determined upon a far 
more extensive measure of encourage- 
ment—viz., the exemption from the 
land revenue, for five years, of all 
lands sown with cotton in the collec- 
torates of Poona and Ahmednuggur. 
This scheme, however, was disap- 
proved of by the supreme govern- 
ment of India, and eventually disal- 
lowed by the Court of Directors. 
Again, in 1839, it was resolved upon 
to obtain further practical informa- 
tion in the cotton-producing districts 
of the United States : and to engage 
on the spot the services of compete nt 
persons, who should proceed to India 
for the purpose of instructing the 
native growers in the best modes of 
culture and cleaning. This deter- 
mination was shortly after carried 
out. Ten Americans of approved 
experience in the management of cot- 
ton plantations were despatched to 
India, their services being distri- 
buted as was deemed most advanta- 
geous among the different presi- 
dencies. Some experimental gardens 
were established at Rutnagherry on 
the western coast—a district (strange 
to say) in which the cultivation of 
cotton was not generally prevalent. 
Under such circumstances, we are 
not much surprised to learn that the 
experiment in question was aban- 
doned after a short and unsatisfac- 
tory trial. At the same period, the 
government farms were again es- 
tablished in Broach, Dharwar, and 
Candeish. But in the first named 
district (where the culture of New 
Orleans cotton was more especially 
aimed at) no good results were achiev- 
ed beyond the limits of the farm ; and 
notwithstanding a lavish expendi- 
ture, no improvement was effected in 
the staple of the country. In 1846, 


the other farms were abolished, and 
at this time the contract system of 
cultivation was introduced both in 
Dharwar and in Candeish. Upon 
this plan, the native cultivator 
merely undertakes to grow a certain 
description of cotton, and the govern- 
ment, without any further inter- 
ference, engages to receive the pro- 
duce. The soil and climate of Can- 
deish are described as well suited to 
the growth and culture of New Or- 
leans, Egyptian, Bourbon, and other 
foreign varieties of cotton. The farms 
established by government in Coim- 
batoor, Tinevelly, and other districts 
of the Madras presidency have been 
also discontinued; it being alleged 
that the object for which these estab- 
lishments were formed has been fully 
attained in demonstrating that the soil 
and climate are capable ‘of producing 
cotton suitable to the British market. 

The general results of American 
management under the Bombay 
P residency, up to the year 1844, have 
been embodied in a report from Mr. 
W. R. Mercer, one of the cultivators 
engaged. Considering how little had 
been “effected, and how large an ex- 
penditure incurred, Mr. Mercer’s 
statements appear more favorable, 
upon the whole, than we should have 
anticipated. But before referring to 
these in detail, let us take occasion 
to enquire what opinions have been 
placed on record by other parties, 
whom long residence in India, know- 
ledge of its people and their habits, 
and a tolerably intimate acquaintance 
with the subject under discussion, 
combine to designate as trustworthy 
witnesses and competent judges. It 
must be borne in mind that the in- 
troduction of improvements in India 
is a task of no small difficulty, and 
requires very delicate mana; zement. 
The prejudices of the native, however 
unreasonable they may appear, must 
be regarded, and his fee ‘lings respected, 
while it is almost essential to success 
to speak his language. A strangerfresh 
from another country, and over desi- 
rous of enforcing his own views, will not 
make much progress. Violence never 
answers ; the native at once takes 
alarm, and is not thereafter easily 
conciliated. We have no doubt 
that the American planters were 
much hampered in their operations, 
through the want of a sufficient ac- 
quaintance with the people amongst 
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whom they were so suddenly thrown, 
and that their scanty success is 
mainly referable to this circumstance. 

Now, on turning to the reports of 
evidence taken before select com- 
mittees of either House of Parlia- 
ment, in 1852-53, we find that amongst 
many witnesses examined in regard 
to this vexata questio, a considerable 
difference of opinion prevails on minor 
points. The subject is, indeed, above 
all others, eminently fertile in crotch- 
ets. But it is worthy of remark, that 
since these crotchetty notions were 
enunciated, or, at all events, proba- 
bly long since they were first engen- 
dered, a great change of circum- 
stances has taken place. We allude 
to the schemes now in progress for 
supplying India with a connected 
system of railway lines ; for the in- 
troduction of the rail will manifestly 
either altogether obviate or greatly 
lessen many of the difficulties which 
have as yet interfered with the fuller 
developement of the resources of our 
Indian empire, and most particularly 
so as regards the extension of its 
cotton fields. In respect, however, 
of all the more important features of 
the subject, it would seem that both 
the witnesses before parliament, and 
other reliable authorities are pretty 
well agreed asto the nature of the 
obstacles hitherto existing. We will 
go through these seriatim, and endea- 
vour to show what immediate or 
ultimate prospect there is of the seve- 
ral difficulties being removed. In 
doing this, it is less our object to 
dwell on individual testimony than 
to draw our own inferences from the 
general mass of evidence adduced. 

I. Jmprimis, we find it asserted 
that the natives of India must be 
compelled, assisted, and induced 
(bribed, in fact, with pecuniary ad- 
vances) to grow cotton, until it be- 
comes profitable ; after which point 
being gained, there would be no diffi- 
culty in obtaining large quantities. 
The natives have a disinclination to 
go out of their way even for profit, 
unless it is forced upon them. So 
long as their absolute wants are satis- 
fied, they do not care much for any- 
thing beyond. They have rice and 
other crops more productive than 
cotton, which give them all they re- 
quire ; and while getting enough to 
support life, they are naturally 
too improvident to feel any disposi- 
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tion to work or extend their cultiva- 
tion. There is, no doubt, some truth 
in these allegations, but we cannot 
think well of the “cod dling” system 
as applied to trade and manufactures. 
The position which it is sought to 
establish may, perhaps, be more hap- 
pily laid down in this w ay—viz., 

that, whereas there are now some- 
times half-a-dozen people between the 
grower and the buyer, their relations 
would be mutually improved, and a 
permanent good understanding en- 
sured, by bringing the principal par- 
ties face to face, and abolishing all 
intermediate agency. In this view 
of the case, the Manchester people 
have not failed to detect the existing 
evil, and will not, we hope, be back- 
ward in applying an effectual remedy. 
At all events, it is satisfactory to find 
that the matter did not escape notice 
at the February meeting. The chair- 
man is stated ‘to have made honora- 
ble mention in that assembly of a 
very valuable suggestion, some time 
previously communicated by Mr. Fin- 
lay, that merchants, spinners, and 
manufacturers in this country should 
enter into contracts with the growers 
of cotton in India; he being con- 
vinced that the planter would work 
with very great alacrity if he had a 
positive engagement for the following 
season to deliver a large quantity. 

Let Mr. Finlay’s hint be ‘followed up, 
and we feel well assured that, at all 
events in those districts where the 
natives have already been habituated 
to raising cotton for a foreign market, 
the disinclination to extended enter- 
prise will be speedily eradicated. 

II. Again, we are told that the 
finest cotton- producing districts lie 
far apart, that some of them are re- 
mote from the sea-board, and that the 
expense of carriage is immensely 
swelled by the want of anything like 
a system of internal communication, 
in a country whichscarcely possesses . 
road, properly so called. But here, ¢ 
least, the dawn of impr aaa t is 
visible. Ina very few years hence, 
we may expect that the great cotton 
fields of Berar Candeish, Guzerat, 
and Sesuenr maior with those 
under the Madras Presidenc *y, will be 
at all seasons approachable by rail— 
the most dists “ being thus brought 
within one or two days’ journey of 
some sea port, which could not before 
have been reached in less than a 
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month or six weeks. At present, the 
expense of bringing cotton from the 
distant province of Berar, would per- 
haps represent from fifty to sixty per 
cent. of its whole cost on board ship 
at Bombay. Now, even the making 
of good common roads has in some 
par “ts of the country had the effect of 
cheapening carriage very much, and 
thereby facilitating the transport of 
local manufactures and produce to- 
wards the coast. The district of 
Salem in the Madras Presidency pre- 
sents a case in point. Great atten- 
tion was here paid to the state of the 
roads ; and for the purpose of keep- 
ing them in repair, the natives volun- 
tarily agreed to a light tax upon their 
carts. Carriage hire has in conse- 
quence fallen from fourteen anas to 
eight anas, for every ten miles; the 
load being at the same time increased 
from 300 lbs. or 400 Ibs., to 900 Ibs. ; 
and the number of carts has been 
doubled in the district. Railways, it 
is to be hoped and expected, will 
effect the double object of transport- 
ing every sort of goods to their des- 
tined port or market in better pre- 
servation, and ata still cheaper rate : 
as well as, of course, far more 
rapidly. The Chairman of the Madras 
Railway Company (Major General 
Sim) estimates the conveyance of 
goods by cart at 23d. a mile per ton, 
and expresses a belief that the rail- 
way charge may be reduced to about 
half that rate, or say to 1}d. per 
mile. Mr. Edward Thornton, of the 
India House, says on this subject :— 


“The best macadamised roads that 
could be constructed would not make 
India an exporting country, from the 
circumstance that the cost of trans- 
porting commodities 500 miles is so 
great that it will never pay, unless 
the commodity is avery valuable one.* 
If you were to make the best 
roads in the world from Agrato Bom- 
bay, you could not make India an ex- 
porting country withoutrailways ; you 
would still get only the produce of 
the maritime provinces.” This opi- 
nion is illustrated by the case of salt, 
an article of which the price at 
Benares is just double its price at 
Caleutta. It is bought at the latter 
place in a pure state, at ld. per 
pound, and sold at the former in a 
very adulterated condition at 2d. per 
pound. And this is the case, not- 
withstanding the existence of the 
grand-trunk road, and also of the 
finest possible water communication 
between the two markets. There is, 
it must be confessed, a general de- 
ficiency of good highw ays throughout 
British India ; yet a good deal of 
attention has been paid to the subject 
during the last twenty years, and the 
result now appears in three great 
lines of communication, the earliest 
of which (that from Calcutta to the 
North-west) was commenced only in 
1836, and is at present being ex- 
tended towards Peshawur. These 
three grand trunk roads, from which 
also many short branches diverge, 
may be particularised as follows :— 


Annual outlay 


Length in Cost. for 
Miles. Maintenance, 
From Caleutta to Peshawur, when completed 1,423 £1,423,000 £50,000 
From Calcutta to Bombay, as per estimate... 1,002 500,000 35,000 
Pre Bombay COB gre: oc cccccvsnvesessvccsscevens 734 243,676 5,000 
MERU ac yb xb vb 8p iheceroancneanes . 3,159 £2,166, 676 6 £90,000 


But of these, the Bombay and Agra 
is, at the best, but a fair-weather 
road ; as might. indeed be presumed 
from the comparative smallness of 
the sum allowed for keeping it in 
repair. Mr. Bayard Taylor of New 
York, in a letter to the Mofussilite 
newspaper, dated Agra, 19th January, 


1853, after describing the first por- 
tion of his journey from Bombay, 
where the roads are tolerable (and 
barely so) goes on to say :-— 


‘** Beyond Dhoolia, my trialscommenced. 
There is merely a cart road, and the soil, 
which is a rich black loam, is terribly cut 


* As for example, opium; which being a very costly article can much better afford to bear 
the charges of its transport than cotton, sugar, and other raw produce. 
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up by the wheels during the rains, and now 
baked into permanent roughness, We had 
such heavy seas to encounter, that we made 
three knots an hour with difficulty, and after 
laboring along for twenty miles in this 
manner, the vessel fuundered. In other 
words, the axle was snapped in twain, and I 
was pitched into the road.” After three 
hours’ squatting in the jungle, Mr. Taylor 
(who bears all his mishaps, even as he relates 
them, with impertarbable good humour) is 
brought on to Seerpore in a common bullock 
cart of the country, which, however, he 
finds to be a decided improvement upon the 
more ambitious mail conveyance, At Seer- 
pore occurs a detentior of eighteen hours, 
whilst the broken axle is being “mended. 


In continuation, we learn that— 


This was done so skilfully, that after pro- 
ceeding five miles it snapped again; and I 
was again pitched into the road. Another 
halt in the jungle succeeded ; and towards 
evening a second cart was procured in which 
I reached Palasnehr about midnight, having 
made sixteen miles that day! * . - 
Beyond Sindwah, however, there wasa slight 
improveme nt in the road, and we succeeded 
in reaching the Nerbudda the next day, 
after a journey of fifty-four miles, in seven- 
teen hours. 


Nor have matters much improved 
since January, 1853.* As for the 
mail itself, it seems almost a wonder 
how it can travel at all. “ For,” 
says (in August, 1856) the same jour- 
nal to which Mr. Bayard Taylor’s 
communication was addressed some 
three years and a half earlier :— 
“the road is in some places for 
dozens of miles strewn with broken 
axle-trees, wheels, &c., from the fear- 
ful nature of the road. And yet the 
amount of traffic that passes over 
the greater portion of it is immense, 
in the way of opium and cotton par- 
ticularly.” Such is the high-way (!) 
along which the export produce of 
Central India, Berar, and Candeish 
finds its way to the Western presi- 
dency. And what is the conse- 
quence? Why, as regards cotton, a 
large portion of the crop remains in 
its native districts for months after it 
should have been despatched towards 
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the coast; and is sometimes (as in 
1852) not sent off until the following 
crop is being picked. Yet in the 
very season specified, Berar turned 
out the finest cotton seen there for 
many years, and the cultivation 
might be extended ad libitum in that 
province. But to what purpose, so 
long as the produce cannot be con- 
veyed to that market where alone it 
can be converted into money? In 
Dharwar and Belgaum a like state of 
things prevails. The value of the 
cotton staple is greatly diminished 
by the expense of carriage to the 
coast, occasioned by a want of roads 
passable for wheeled carriages. Nearly 
the entire exports of these parts are 
conveyed to their destination upon 
the backs of bullocks ; and the disad- 
vantages to the cultivator of so costly 
a mode of conveyance are too obvious 
to require special notice. The season 
may - favorable, the harvest plenti- 
ful; but in the present state of inter- 
nal communications a good or bad 
season is alike a matter of indifference, 
long as from want of roads the 
market is inaccessible. In those dis- 
tricts where the black soil prevails, 
the transit of merchandise is nearly 
altogether stopped during the four 
monsoon months ; and for about two 
months more, whilst the tracks 
harden, and the numerous water- 
courses dry up. In such a case, bul- 
lock carriage only is available, at the 
rate of perhi ups ten miles a day. The 
cotton packs, all frayed and torn in 
their passage through some thorny 
jungle, are flung heedlessly upon dust 
and sand, or upon ploughed tields, at 
the close ‘of each di ays journey, to be 
eventually, as at Tankaria Bunder, 
Broach, and Surat, rolled down a 
river’s damp or dusty bank into a 
boat for conveyance to Bombay ; 
some of the bales being perhaps well 
soaked by the rising tide, ere, in the 
absence of every convenience (wharfs, 
cranes, &c.) an embarkation can be 
effected. 
In the rich province of Guze- 
rat, which yields a revenue of 
more than half a million sterling, 


* Travellers of an adventurous turn of mind may ride on the mail-cart from Bombay to 
But unless the road itself and the concomitant arrangements are much improved since 


Mr. Bayard Taylor of the New York Tribune described them—a belief which late accounts do 


not justify—we would h 1ardly recommend such an attempt, save, as already hinted, to genuine 
lovers of adventure,—Anglo-Indian Almanack for 1857, 
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neither roads nor bridges, until a 
very recent period, existed. ‘ There 
are no roads or bridges in all Guzerat, 
(says Lieut.-Colonel French) that is to 
say, in the collectorates of Surat, 
Broach, Kaira, and Ahmedabad ; 
there are none outside the military 
cantonments. There are no bridges, 
and the ports are in a state of na- 
ture.” Now the cotton fields in 
Eastern Guzerat are not more than 
from twenty-five to thirty-five miles 
distant from their shipping ports. 
Yet even here an immense amount of 
extra labor is entailed in the transfer 
of the produce ; and such a delay in 
its shipment consequently occurs, 
that whole fleets of Guzerat cotton- 
boats are sometimes obliged to put 
back from the monsoon setting in, to 
the great loss and disappointment of 
those interested in their cargoes, 
And all this results from a deficiency 
in the means of transport, which 
might easily be remedied. Thus the 
active and experienced officer, whose 
evidence before the House of Lords 
Committee, in 1853, we have just 
quoted, was not slow to perceive the 
absolute necessity for improved com- 
munications ; and ina province where 
the materials for regular road-making 
do not exist, it occurred to him that 
much might be effected by a system 
of tram-ways. Lieut.-Colonel French 
accordingly, whilst acting Resident 
of Baroda, both suggested and strong- 
ly urged the advantage of construct- 
ing a short line of this description 
from Tankaria Bunder to Baroda. 
Another between Gogo and Ahmeda- 
bad, was also, we believe, advocated 
by him; but the project was, al- 
most as a matter of course, coldly 
received by the authorities, and no 
steps were taken in regard to it at 
the time. But at a very little later 
period, Major Fitzjames, political 
agent in the Rewa-Kanta, managed, 
with the aid of the native merchants, 
to construct a few miles of tram-road, 
leading inland from the small port of 
Dholerah on the western shore of the 
Gulf of Cambay ; and the success of 
his experiment hasbeen demonstrated 
by a gain of two to one in time, and 
of five to one in the weight trans- 
portable with the same _ tractive 
power. As for the humble tram-way 
from Tankaria to Baroda, the sug- 
gestions of Colonel French were not 
destined to be altogether thrown 


away. His project, under better 
auspices, formed the germ of the 
great Bombay, Baroda, and Central 
Indian Railway. 

We have said quite enough to show 
the terrible drawback under which 
the Indian cultivator has hitherto 
more or less labored, in the absence 
of proper facilities for getting his 
sauiees to market. But in the course 
of five yearsorso, great changesshould 
have taken place. Central India will 
be provided with a continuous Jine of 
railway, from the Western Presi- 
dency to Mirzapore on the Ganges ; 
and there will be a line from Bombay 
through Guzerat, in which province 
we shall hope eventually to see a net- 
work of light rail or tram-ways sup- 
plying the present want of cross- 
roads, Bellary and the other cotton- 
producing districts of the Madras 
presidency, will possess an uninter- 
rupted communication with either 
coast of the great peninsula. The 
districts of Belgaum, Dharwar, Kul- 
ladjee, and Kolapore are, it is much 
to be regretted, untouched by any of 
the lines as yet projected. A rail- 
way to the conveniently situated port 
of Goa would ensure a most desira- 
ble outlet for the commerce of these 
parts, and we trust that such a 
scheme may ere long find advocates. 
In short, we cannot doubt that, at 
all events so far as quantity is con- 
cerned, the spread of railway com- 
munication must have the almost 
immediate effect of rendering this 
country independent of the United 
States for its regular supply of cotton. 

III. “ The indigenous cotton of In- 
dia is naturally inferior ; and besides, 
the staple is ruined by bad cultiva- 
tion, bad cleansing, bad packing, 
carelessness in transport, and wilful 
adulteration.” Now, reverting to 
Mr. Mercer’s report already men- 
tioned, the American cultivators ex- 
press their opinion of the article pro- 
duced in anything but disparaging 
terms. Mr. Mercer and his colleagues 
aver that Indian cotton has long 
been known to possess two very re- 
markably good qualities. It ‘ mills” 
or swells in bleaching, thereby yield- 
ing a more substantial fabric; it 
takes and retains color better than 
American cotton, and it would com- 
mand a good market if sent in re- 
gular supply and of uniform clean- 
ness, On the same authority, we 
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learn that the natives of large cotton 
tracts in India already employ a 
mode of cultivating the plant, in 
principle nearly the same as the 
American, but better suited in some 
respects to local circumstances. Mr. 
Mercer’s ultimate conclusions were, 
that it is erroneous to suppose that 
the cultivation of varieties of Ame- 
rican cotton would be very beneficial 
to India ; that the staple of Western 
India was as long, as strong, and 
equally as good as the New Orleans, 
and, in respect of the qualities above 
specified, more valuable. In fact, 
nothing was required but better 
cleaning to make the cotton of India 
equal, if not superior, to New Or- 
leans. The latter portion of this 
flattering judgment was pronounced 
in December, 1846, and was not with- 
out its effect in the local markets. 
For when, in the following year, 
the Bombay government exposed for 
sale a quantity of Dharwar New 
Orleans seed cotton, and at the same 
time a lot of the best native Can- 
deish (both cleaned, prepared, and 
saw-ginned for the English market 
by government servants) the native 
cotton was sold on the spot at fifteen 
to twenty per cent. higher than the 
Dharwar New Orleans seed. But on 
the arrival of the consignment at 
Mauchester, the previous judgment 
was something more than reversed— 
the Candeish best native selling there 
for 34d., the Dharwar New Orleans 
for 64d. ‘pe rib. The verdict of Man- 
chester was necessarily decisive; and 
subsequently to this occurrence, the 
Bombay price-lists for several years 
show, that the Dharwar American 
seed cotton has realised an average of 
ten to twelve per cent. higher than 
the best native produce of Western 
India ; and about twenty-five per cent 
more than any other cotton grown in 
the Southern Mahratta country, or 
in the neighbouring districts of My- 
sore and the Nizam’s dominions. The 
entire Southern Mahratta territory, 
embracing the two collectorates of 
Belgaum and Dharwar and a few in- 
depe ndent states, was formerly en- 
trusted to the superintendence of a 
single civil functionary under the 
Presi dency of 3ombay. 3ut the 
charge being s justly deemed too oner- 
ous for an in dividual, the existing 
division was made within the last 
twenty years. Reference to the map 
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of India will show that Belgaum is by 
about one-third the larger of the two 
collectorates. But their climate is one 
and the same—one dialect prevails 
throughout both; the people and 
country are, in short, identical. Yet 
of these contiguous, and as we may 
say, twin districts, there are printed 
returns which inform us that the 
area of indigenous cotton cultivation 
is much less considerable in the larger 
province of Belgaum ; whilst, as re- 
gards the exotic species, Dharwar 
has been lately represented as exhi- 
biting 63,000 acres under cultivation, 


against only 1,300 or 1,400 in 
Belg: Aum, 
Upon these premises it is al- 


leged that, although the American 
cotton may have succeeded in Dhar- 
war—even to the extent of needing 
no further external encouragement or 
assistance—yet it has failed every- 
where else. Now it may be true 
that no greater progress has been 
made in Belgaum than in other parts 
of the same presidency ; but who 
shall venture to affirm that what has 
been effected in Dharwar cannot be 
equally effected in Belgaum, under 
precisely similar circumstances ? The 
successful agent in the Dharwar ex- 
periments was a gentleman whose 
name is well known in connexion 
with the subject under discussion— 
Mr. A. N. Shaw, late of the Bombay 
Civil Service ; and it is a mere acci- 
dent that Belgaum was not the scene 
of his exertions, instead of Dharwar. 
Mr. Shaw, being at the time collector 
and political chief at the former sta- 
tion, was transferred to the latter 
post in 1842, at the very period when 
he was about to commence his subse- 
quent operations. The success of the 
Dharwar experiments was not imme- 
diate. Mr. Shaw had his failures 
and disappointments to encounter as 
others had; but he met both man- 
fully, and his unflinching perse- 
verance at last commanded favorable 
results. Thus the failures in Surat, 
Broach, Candeish, and other localities 
—classed, as they have been, together 
with Belgaum—amay be said to prove 
nothing at all, in the absence of some 
distinct and special grounds assigna- 
ble as the cause of failure in Bel- 
gaum. It may readily be conceded, 
that in the instances of Surat, 
Broach, and some other parts of the 
country, slightly varying modes of 
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treatment might be desirable, and ear- 
lier or later planting, or even the intro- 
duction of a different class of cotton, 
would possibly prove advantageous. 
The long extent of sea-coast about 
Surat and Broach, embracing many 
hundred miles, would seem particu- 
larly well adapted to the culture of 
the more valuable staples —such as 
Sea-island, Pernambuco, Egyptian, 
and Bourbon. 

The scene of Mr. Shaw’s labors 
was laid in a district where the soil 
and climate have long since been re- 
cognised as eminently suitable to the 
growth of cotton. But that gentle- 
man’s testimony and general ex- 
perience are abundantly confirmed 
by evidence from less favored quar- 
ters. A distinguished member of 
the Bengal Civil Service, located in 
the North Western Provinces, has 
within the last few months made 
public the results of many years’ close 
attention to the practice of cotton 
cultivation. This valuable witness 
has always been of opinion that the 
government experiments, the event 
of which he watched with great in- 
terest, had the elements of failure 
inseparably connected with them ; 
whilst, by repeated experiments upon 
his own grounds, he had become fully 
satisfied of India’s capacity to supply 
the home-market with any amount, 
even of exotic cotton. The Bengal 
civilian justly observes that, in order 
to improve the Indian staple by the 
introduction of exotic varieties, we 
must demonstrate that a given area 
can be made to produce a certain 
quantity, which will sell higher than 
the produce of the same area grown 
from indigenous seed. He himself 
during ten years cultivated Mexican 
cotton, and the acclimated produce 
was pronounced excellent in Lanca- 
shire. The average yield per acre 
was from 200 to 250 Ibs. of clean 
cotton. Here is enough to show 
what can be done, even in Upper 
India. But the assistance of irriga- 
tion is sometimes necessary ; and the 
government experiments were made 
on land not irrigated, their success 
being thus dependent upon the 
periodical rains. These in Bengal 
and the North Western Provinces 
do not ordinarily set in before the 
middle or latter end of June ; 
whereas foreign cotton for the Eng- 
lish market should be sown by the 


middle of March. The Ganges canal 
is capable of irrigating and trebling 
the productive powers of millions of 
acres. Our Bengal civilian would 
establish experimental cultivation at 
various points on the canal, under the 
supervision of its officers, and after- 
wards distribute seed ; taking care 
that the villagers should sow at the 
proper season, and be careful about 
picking the crop clean. Encourage- 
ment might be offered to the cultiva- 
tors in remission of land or water 
tax, or by buying up the produce at 
the highest rates affordable. Desul- 
tory attempts have already been 
made, but a systematised introduc- 
tion of acclimated seed is required, 
together with strict supervision both 
of culture and gathering. 

It were needless to multiply evi- 
dence of the foregoing description. 
But whether we accept the testimony 
of the American planters, or adopt 
the conclusions of Mr. Shaw and the 
3engal civilian, practical experience 
may be safely represented as estab- 
lishing the fact that India can pro- 
duce excellent cotton, and her capa- 
bility of producing the same in any 
quantity depends only upon an in- 
crease of the necessary facilities. 
The objections as to cleansing, pack- 
ing, and adulteration, whether acci- 
dental or wilful, bear reference to 
matters of detail, which we cannot 
afford to discuss at present. But 
there can surely be no insuperable 
obstacle to the redress of these im- 
perfections and abuses. Under a 
better system, it is to be hoped that 
diligence and honesty will prove 
more remunerative than indolence 
and roguery are at present. An 
effective remedy has moreover been 
already suggested in the proposed es- 
tablishment of direct relations between 
the cultivator and the manufacturer. | 

IV. “India cannot compete with 
the United States.” Perhaps not, as 
regards the very finest descriptions 
of cotton, though even upon this 
0int there may be room for question. 
But as regards such sorts as would 
rank in the home-market under the 
denominations of “fair” and “ good 
fair,” it is already on record that India 
is able to compete with the States 
most successfully. Dr. Wight of the 
Madras Medical Service,who foreleven 
years superintended the Coimbatore 
experiments, informs the Committee 
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of the House of Commons [Indian 


Territories, Fourth manent Quest. 
5,952, et seq.] that Coimbatore cotton 
selling in Liverpool at 4d. per Ib., 


would “ barely remunerate” the grow- 
er. But prices vary with the fluctua- 
tions of American cotton ; and 

“ours,” says Dr. Wight, “ has al- 
ways borne nearly the same prices in 
Liverpool as Americ an-grown cotton, 
under the same denomination, bore 
there.” Thus the Coimbatore pro- 
duce was gene rally ranked as “ fair” 
and “ good fair ;” and on the very 
day (6th June, 18 53) when the Doctor 
gave his evide nce, cotton under that 
denomination was fetching in Liver- 
pool from 5d. to 54d. per Ib.—a price 
that would leave a very large profit. 
If such, then, were the result, when 
there was a weary transit of nine or 
ten days’ duration, over bad and 
broken roads, to be accomplished ere 
the Coimbatore produce reached the 
port of Cochin—still more favorable 
to India will be the terms of compe- 
tition when a railway unites the cot- 
ton-field and port. American-grown 
cotton isalre ady se lling at aminimuin 
price—the Indian by no means neces- 
sarily so. In India, countless acres 
await the fuller developement of 
cotton growth ; but America is by no 
means possessed of the same indefinite 
power of extending cultivation upon 
anything like advantageous terms. 
The American crop for the present 
year is deficient ; this may be an 
cident, but should still be regarded as 
a warning. It has also become evi- 
dent that the demand for cotton wool 
is increasing beyond the amount that 
America will eventu: ully be able to 
supply. Such a contingency had, 
indeed, been foreseen, inasmuch as 
the most able men engaged in the 
cotton trade had for years predicted 
its occurrence at no very distant 
period. Yet little has as yet been 
done to counteract the impending 
evil. The late Mr. Mackay’s mission 
to India was a step in the right direc- 
tion, and now or never is the time to 
reap the benefit of that lamented 
gentleman’s advice and _ experience. 
No man better knew the appalling 
embarrassments which would accrue 
to England from the stoppage of even 
one year’s supply of cotton ; no man 
better knew that the extension and 
improvement of cotton in India is no 
chimera, and that the time may come 


ac- 
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when we shall find therein our safety. 
Mr. Mackay had passed many years 
in America before he was deputed 
to India by the Manchester Associa- 
tion, and had a thorough practical 
acquaintance with the subject on 
which he was commissioned to report. 
His opinions, now in course of verifi- 
cation, should alone suffice to awaken 
the fears and rouse the activity of all 
interested. The remedy is yet in our 
own hands if we have but the energy 
to use it ; todecline its use is to court 
the ruin which must sooner or later 
overwhelm our great and populous 
manufacturing districts. 

We do not pretend to have ex- 
hausted all the alleged obstacles to 
the extension and a of 
Indian cotton cultivation. But the 
remaining objections are mostly such 
as will be found to vanish under 
altered circumstances. Of this nature 
is the averment, that “India and 
China alone are capable of consuming 
the whole amount of cotton annually 
produced by the former country.” 
Were such a statement at any period 
strictly correct, it is of little conse- 
quence now. When the cotton of 
Oomrawuttee shall be transportable 
to Bombay (distance 356 miles) in 
twenty-four hours, at the rate of 
about thirty-six rupees per ton, in- 
stead of being thirty-two days on the 
road, at a cost of ‘fifty -three rupees 
per ton—when an improved and 
greatly extended system of river 
steam navigation shall have been in- 
troduced on all our available streams, 
not forgetting the hitherto neglected 
Godavery—when the proximity of a 
railway line shall in all quarters act 
asa stimulus to the improvement of 
ordinary roads—then will the re- 
sources of India become more ap- 
parent, and her productive powers be 
satisfactorily developed ; not only as 
regards the supply of cotton, but 
also in respect of many other articles 
of commerce, which, under less fa- 
vorable circumstances, could not be 
raised in the interior, with any view 
to profitable exportation. 

The necessary facilities as indi- 

cated, are already in course of provi- 
enaneale so at least, if not to 
the full extent desirable; and now 
that a few steps in advance have been 
once fairly taken, the march of im- 
provement will be no longer stayed. 
It only, therefore, remains to state 
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our own opinions as to the particular 
mode of improving the Indian staple, 
which seems to hold forth the surest 
promise of eventual success. There 
can, we think, be no doubt that the 
safest and wisest course open is to 
bestow all possible attention upon 
the culture of New Orleans, Mobile, 
Upland, or Mexican cottons : which 
(in India) are practically one and the 
same article, the denomination only 
varying according to the locality 
from whence imported. This is the 
sort of cotton for which there would 
always be an unlimited demand at 
Manchester; and the cultivation of 
this species, besides bringing us into 
direct competition with the cottons 
most largely grown in America, and 
most extensively used in our own 
manufactures, involves other advan- 
tages. For the proportion of its seed 
being considerably less than that of 
most other cottons, anequal area sown 
with New Orleans is more valuable 
than if sown with other exotic or 
indigenous (Indian) seed, in the fol- 
lowing res em 

Firstly, ves a larger yield. 

Secondly, ft yields more wool in 
proportion. 

irdly, It commands a higher 
price in the market. 

Fourthly, It requires no peculiar 
mode of culture or treatment, other 
than is applicable to the indigenous 
species. 

When this class of cotton has 
gained a firm footing in India, it 
must rest entirely with the discretion 
of cultivators and dealers, whether 
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“ Wuat—stillat work,Giovanni? Tut, 
man, keep these refinements for your 
icture! They are waste labor here. 
Some your work alone. any a bet- 
ter sketch has been weakened 
much handling.” 
“ Do you think that ?” 
The speaker glanced anxiously at 
his companion : then, without wait- 
ing for an answer, threw down his 
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they will attempt eine the 
finer staples in particular localities. 
But the New Orleans seed must be 
relied upon as the most generally 
remunerative, and the most univer- 
sally suitable to Indian soils and 
climates. Irrigation must not be for- 
gotten. In the Southern Mahratta 
country, one cwt. of clean cotton 
acre may be accounted a fair yield ; 
but by means of irrigation, the Ben- 
gal civilian, whose experiences we 
have cited, obtained double that 
yield in the North Western Pro- 
vinces! Perseverance, as Mr. Shaw 
has exemplified, is the main element 
essential to success. The causes of 
failure from time to time assigned 
are such as, so far from being pecu- 
liar to India, exist equally, and 

ually operate in the United States. 
The evil days of monopoly have 
passed away, and with their depar- 
ture there has sprung up, we trust, 
an increased desire on the t of 
the East India Company to fulfil its 
responsibilities. Let the Mensheser 
people then persevere, and continue 
to press their demands upon the 
Company and upon the Legislature. 
Let those demands be properly sup- 
—— in Parliament, and it is per- 
ectly possible that in five years 
hence this country may be quite in- 
dependent of the United States for 
its ordinary cotton supply, and Eng- 
land rejoice in being definitively 
relieved of the tax which (to use the 
words of a late French writer) elle 
paie a Péetranger peur cette matiére 
de premiére nécessité.* 


FLORENCE. 


chalks, and, retreating from before 
his easel, leant, facing it, against the 
wall. As he stood so in silence, his 
thin young face began to take a look 
of pallid weariness. 

“Tf I should not win it, Carlo!” he 
exclaimed abruptly. 

“Who else should win? Not Ghi- 
berti,—not Saffi,—-not I,”—and the 
speaker laughed lightly. 

“ Saffi might have won. His con- 
ception was a fine .one,—a bolder 


* M. Fridolin, in the Revue des Deux Mondes. 
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thought than mine. Look, Carlo, 
there is something feeble there : does 
it not strike you ?” 

“ Are an eagle’s wings full fledged 
at his first flight? Do you look to be 
hailed to-morrow as a Titian or a 
Tintoret ?” 

“Nay,” smiling, “something less 
than that would content me.” 

He stood silent a moment; then 
suddenl y— 

“Carlo, is not this room terribly 
hot ?” he cried, and he flung back the 
hair from his brow. 

“T do not feel it. But you have 
got fever in your veins, Giovanni. 
Come, the sun has set, let us stroll 
out till dark.” 

Nay, not to-night. 
here and work. I must get some 
light too. Give me a match, Carlo. 
See there—Rolf has lighted his lamp 
already,”—and he raised his eyes, 
where, through the high north light, 
a yellow glimmer shone upon the 
wall from an opposite window. 

“What is it that Rolf does at 
night ?” 

‘“*T do not know : he makesa secret 
of it.” 

“ He is a strange fellow.” 

“ Ay, a strange cold fellow.” 

“Tee touched with fire. I would 
not make a friend of him.” 

* Who does ?” 

“ The Signor favours him.” 

“« He has good cause.” 

“That I deny! You have more 
talent in your little finger than Rolf 
in his whole body.” 

“ Amico,’—and Giovanni spoke 
with a sad quiet smile—“ you are 
misled because youlove me. I would 
that I had thoughts like Rolf’s.” 

“You would have ill companions 
then.” 

“Nay, not if I had the choice of 
them,”—and the boy’s dark eyes fired 
as he stood before his unequal youth- 
ful picture. 

“Giovanni,” said his companion 
carelessly, “‘ you have given that girl 
crouching there a look of the Signo- 
rina.” 

Giovanni started. 

“Which one? There is no like- 
ness,” he said quickly. ‘‘ Come, 
Carlo,”—he turned nervously from 
his cartoon,—“‘away with you. The 
evening is’ too fair a one to waste it 
here with me.” 

* Put out your lamp then for half 


I must stay 
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an hour, and come with me. Nay, 
Giovanni, it will do thee good,” 
and the merry, well-conditioned 
Carlo turned gently to his friend. 
“It will do thee good, for thou art 
like a smouldering fire which wast- 
eth daily. I think of thee a year ago 
when the blood coursed in thy cheek 
as freely asin mine. Thou workest 
too hard, dear boy.” 

“T do not work—I would I did!” 
These words came bitterly. Then 
quickly the voice and the look 
changed. “ Well, we will go, Carlo!” 
he cried cheerfully. “Out with the 
lamp. We will be idle for an hour.” 

They went together, leaving the 
large room in dusky solitude, descend- 
ing a flight of steps, crossing an old 
dark garden, emerging finally on the 
open country beyond the gates of 
Florence. Then they bent their 
wandering steps westward, between 
the Arno and the Apennines. 

A warm Italian night, with a bright 
moon at the full. The old garden 
was shady, full of close growing trees 
and shrubs; the paths winding in 
serpentine wreaths amongst them,— 
but one space was clear, before and 
round the house, and here on this 
summer evening, delicately watering 
her flowers, walked the old painter’s 
—Michael Rossi’s—daughter. 

She walked and did her work, and 
lingered. She lingered, till at last 
another step came on a distant path, 
and grew quickly nearer. She hasten- 
ed a little then, but she had not 
reached the house when a voice be- 
hind her spoke. 

“Signora,” it said, “the earth 
smells sweet after your labors.” 

She paused in her work and turned. 

“The ground was parched. My 
flowers were all drooping. The sun 
beats here so hotly,” she said. 

She did not move again until Gio- 
vanni reached her side; then they 
slowly paced on together. They 
reached the house. Before the door 
there was a porch, a four square 
canopy, lifted on pointed arches : 
when they came here they paused 
again. The girl’s face turned towards 
Florence. 

“How the stars shine down upon 
the river! It is a fair night,” she 
said. 

“ A night to dream of !” 

“T sat a while ago watching the 
last flush parting from the mountains. 
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Did you see how the moonlight, as it 
faded, seized the white snow ?” 

“T saw it. You were watching 
then too, Signora ?” 

He bent a little to her. She 
stooped and gathered a flower that 
grew beside the door. She did not 
answer him until her fingers were 
plucking off its leaves. 

“ T am often idle in the evenings,” 
she said at last. ‘ To-night I have 
waited a long while. But I ought to 
be ashamed to confess that to you,” 
she said, and she looked up and 
smiled. 

“Why not tome?” he asked. ‘ Do 
you think I am never idle? Ah, 
Signorina,” heexclaimed,” my work is 
often idleness !” 

She bent her head again ; she was 
very busy till the flower was torn to 
atoms ; then she let fall the stalk, and 
suddenly raised her face. 

“Tt is finished,” she said, “is it 
not?” 

“* That flower, Signora ?” 

She coloured quickly, 

“Your cartoon. Is it ready?” 

* Not yet. I am going back to 
work at it.” 

“ To-night again ?” 

**T must work for a few hours.” 

* Signor, you take no rest, And you 
are pale, and tired,” she said. 

“ Nay, lam not tired now! Iam 
refreshed, I have strength in me for 
many hours,” he cried, and he smiled 
gladly. 
She looked in his face, and caught 
the brightness of his look. She also 
smniled., 

“Yes. Hope gives us strength,” 
she said, “ It is better than rest,” 

** While it abides, Signora, But it 
abides not always.” 

** Nay, it abides always with none 
of us.” 

Her voice was low and soft. He 
did not answer her. She leant against 
one column of the porch, her fair 
head bent, her small hands fallen— 
golden haired, white robed, a motion- 
less picture in the pallid light, 

He stood silent for many minutes, 
and looked at her, all his boy’s pas- 
sionate fervor glowing in his face; the 
wild devotion of his boy’s heart 
deepening in the soft delicious silence 
into irrepressible burning love. He 
never spoke till she looked up. 

“T must go in; the night is grow- 
ing late,” she said. 
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She turned to go, but she took no 
step, for there before her, quivering 
and lightened with its trembling love, 
was the boy’s face. He stood before 
her; he stretched out his arms to her. 

“Signora !” suddenly broke his 
passionate cry, ‘ Light of my life ! 
Signora, stay !” 

He caught and clasped her hands ; 
she stood imprisoned. She tried once 
to fly ; she faintly whispered, ‘ Let 
me go in !”—andthen shenever moved 

in. 

“* Lucia!” he passionately galled to 
her, 

It was not her voice that answered 
him, yet he was answered. There 
was one moment’s silence, one breath- 
less pause ; then her mild eyes were 
lifted, and he took her in his arms, 
with a great cry of bursting joy. 


ll, 


Loox at the young face now as it 
works all night! With that light 
upon it—with that vigorous unwea- 
ried hand, surely the work will speed. 
It does speed: by sunrise it is 
done: by mid-day, with a fevered 
trembling heart, Giovanni has seen 
his cartoon carried from the studio. 

Some months ago the Grand Duke 
had signified a gracious wish to select 
from Michael Rossi’s pupils one 
worthy to paint a picture for the 
Pitti Gallery,. Giovanni and three 
others had become the candidates ; 
these cartoons were the sketches of 
their projected pictures, and to-day 
had been appointed for their exhibi- 
tion before the Duke, 

They went, and days elapsed, but, 
through the duration of these days, 
in the light of his new-born joy, 
Giovanni could feel few pangs of 
either suspense or doubt. ith him 
almost all life now was centred in the 
stolen nightly meetings in the gar- 
den,—the day’s one hour of passion- 
ate happiness,—when, with glowin, 
cheeks and brightening eyes, he an 
Lucia talked and hoped, already lift- 
ing exultantly upon their lips the 
name that both believed was presently 
to be in all men’s. mouths: young in 
years, strong in trust; a very boy and 

irl. 

. When a week had passed away, 

Michael Rossi and his four popily: 
xX 
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were one morning summoned to the 
palace. They went, and were ad- 
mitted to the Duke’s presence ; but 
when their formal reception was con- 
cluded —— 

“T have received five sketches, 
Signor Rossi,” the Duke said, “ and 
you bring me four pupils only.” 

“ Five sketches, your Highness!” 

The old man looked surprised : the 
four candidates looked in each other’s 
faces. 

“ Five, certainly. I have their 
names noted here. Antonio Safi, 
Guiseppe Ghiberto, Carlo Mayer, Gio- 
vanni Ripardo”—he paused an in- 
stant. «Rifthly, a foreigner, Max 
Rolf.” 

“ Max Rolf!” Rossi could only 
blankly echo the name. 

“Ay. Is he not amongst your 
pupils 

‘Surely, your Highness; but I 
did not know—I was entirely igno- 
rant that he had become a candi- 
date.” 

The Duke laughed. 

“ He has stolen a march upon you 
then, my friend, for I have his pic- 
ture. Come with me—you shall see 

They followed him to another room, 
on whose walls, side-by-side, were 
ranged the rival sketches. The four 
claimed each his own; but there 
stood a supernumerary fifth. 

“Come, Signor Rossi, and examine 
it.” 

Less ambitious in subject than any 
other there, the picture represented 
only a single figure—a woman at an 
one sepulchre, with her wild lips 
broken by the hopeless cry—‘‘ They 
have taken away the Lord!” But 
Michael Rossi gazed upon it till his 
time-worn cheek was flushed. 

“ Well, my old friend ?” 

The old man heard the voice, and 
turned. But he had forgotten state and 
ceremony — forgotten the audience 
chamber and the Ducal presence. 
He stood a moment, and then burst 
into tears. 

“ He has become my master !” he 
cried. 


Ill. 


They went back from their au- 
dience silent and amazed. Giovanni 
spoke to none of them. When they 
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had passed the city gates, he turned 
away alone. Bitter against all the 
world, bitterest against Max Rolf, 
he wandered the whole day solitary— 
so wildly and so far, that that night 
Lucia watched for half an hour alone, 
before, travel-stained at last, and 
weary, and with his indignant boyish 
shame burning still upon his face, 
he came to their accustomed meeting 
place. 

She was waiting for him, and she 
came with her hands held out to wel- 
come him. 

“ Ah, mio bene, you should have 
come soon—not late to-night !” was 
all her reproach to him. 

Her voice and her look in a single 
instant melted him. 

“ Anima mia! Mia vita!” he 
cried passionately ; and, as he took 
her in his arms, the burden of his 
disappointment seemed to take wings. 
She was the same to him—and so all 
else on earth might change! She 
was the same to him—or, rather, she 
was more than she had ever been. 
In the burning warmth of her Italian 
nature, she passionately pledged her 
faith to him that night anew, and 
bound herself to belong to him for 
life and death—a solemn pledge, so- 
lemnly spoken beneath the bare arch 
of heaven, borne witness to by silent 
burning stars. 

They had met late, and they stayed 
long together, forgetting the hour 
and everything but one another. It 
was almost an hour later than their 
accustomed time, when they paused 
at last for their final parting at the 
familiar porch. 

She put her hands in his, and said, 
% Joodnight ” They stood a mo- 
ment beneath the arch, with their 
faces to the open air: when they 
turned them round, they lifted up 
their eyes to find that a figure had 
come between them and the open 
door. They saw it together. One 
instant, and a cry had broken from 
the girl’s lips: it was her father ! 

“Who are you, stealing in like a 
thief? Turn your face round! Ri- 
pardo !” the old man cried. 

The boy was no coward ; he came 
forward proudly. 

“ T was not stealing in, Signor. I 
am no thief,” he said. 

“ What are you doing at this hour, 
and with my daughter ?” 

He had drawn the girl rudely to 
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his side. Giovanni took one step, 
and cast his arm about her. 

“T love her!” he cried passion- 
ately. “ I love her, and she is mine ! 
Signor, you shall not part us! She 
is mine by all that makes oaths sa- 
cred in the sight of God and man !” 

There was a flush on Michael 
Rossi’s face, and a keen fire in his 
eye; but he stood motionless and 
erect ; an old, stern, stately man. 

“She is mine, not yours,” he 
slowly answered ; “ she is my daugh- 
ter,and achild. She is my daughter, 
I say; and Michael Rossi’s daugh- 
ter’—the words rang out trumpet- 
toned in their keen, pitiless pride— 
“is no wife for an unknown boy! Lu- 
cia!” he cried, “ let go his hand !” 

She let it go: with a proud im- 
pulse the boy loosed his embrace. 
She cowered back, and they were 
parted. Rossi seized her arm and 
drew her to his side. 

Then, standing alone, Giovanni 
looked at her till, sudden, swift, 
stronger than pride, the passionate 


yearning for her leapt up in him 
again. Once more he cried aloud. 
“Oh, stay !” he wildly pleaded ; 


“ Signor Rossi, give her back to me ! 
I will work for her—I will win a 
name—I will wait ;—but I cannot 
live without her! Lucia !’—he 
stretched his arms out to her— 
** come! Lucia, Lucia!” he cried, 
** come !” 

The opened arms were towards her. 
She saw them, she bent, she waver- 
ed ; she flung away the hands that 
bound her, and leapt to meet them. 
Something like a curse broke from 
the old man’s lips. Shuddering as 
she heard it, she looked back one 
moment. 

“ Father, I am coming ! 
she cried. 

Then she turned again, and coiled 
her hands into her lover’s hair, and 
wildly kissed his lips, and passionately 
cried— 

“ Be true to me! oh, be true to 
me !—trust to me! for ever and for 
ever !” 

And in one moment more his cry 
broke desolate upon the air—for she 
was fled. 

“* You cross my threshold, and you 
see my daughter no more, young 
madman!” Michael Rossi slowly 
said. “TI hold my peace, for re- 


Wait !” 
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roaches are vain. Go—and forget 
her !” 

Then the door was closed, and the 
boy was left alone. Alone, with his 
wild papers bitter desolation— 
hopelessly prostrate upon the ground 
where the girl’s feet had stood. 

The morning’s sun beheld him on 
his road from Florence. He set forth 
without hope or aim, and all day long 
he wandered. High upon the hills 
he climbed : all weary though he was, 
he never rested till the sun was go- 
ing west. 

He had climbed high, and far be- 
low him wound the way that he had 
come. When he paused at last, he 
saw its whole long length, back to 
the city, still sparkling in the sun- 
shine of its lifted domes and spires— 
still sparkling in the sunshine that, 
round the walls of Giotto’s fair white 
tower, kindled their jaspar shafts and 
arches iuto fire. 

He sat and gazed upon that airy 
height. How fair it was !—clear, 
burning vision !—and yet he who 
had created it, he whose world-wide 
name had sent its echo through five 
centuries, had been a shepherd boy 
upon these hills ! 

Giovanni sat till the sun set ; and, 
a he rose his boy’s cheek was on 

re. 


IV. 


Max Rolf stood in his workroom 
alone—a man with a spare figure 
and a thin lined face—not beautiful 
to look upon ; sickly, pale, worn, and 
browbent ; a soli man, without 
kith or kin, wife or child; a stranger, 
with few friends. Those thin lips of 
his have gained a habit of closing 
fast. What light is in him—what 
strength of yearning, loving, suffer- 
ing have come to show their life only 
in the occasional flashing of his blue, 
keen-burning eye. But he is one 
who in three years has made himself 
a name in Florence. 

He was standing idly in front of a 
large picture, his last finished work 
the fruit of his latest strength. 
He was standing, sadly enough, look- 
ing at it, ae leaning by both 
hands upon a staff, when the door of ' 


his room was opened, and on the 
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threshold—straight, firm, clear-eyed 
as ever—stood Michael Rossi. 

Then Max rose quickly. 

* It was growing late, Signor,” he 
said; “ I thought you had forgotten 
your promise.” 

ay, Rolf, I was not likely to 
forget. Well, is it finished? Is this 
the picture ?” 

“ Ay; itis done. Come and see.” 

Tt was a large painting for the al- 
tar ofa church : its subject that scene 
which, wheresoever the Gospel shall 
be preached through the whole world, 

be told—so it stands written— 
for a memorial. 

The two men stood before it, side 
by side—Max leaning on his staff 
again, his quiet, somewhat sorrowful 
face changing no jot of its expression 
as he waited patiently till the old man 
spoke. 

But for many minutes Rossi did 
not speak, and his words, when they 
tame at last, were low and few. 

“Thou hast made mine ho- 
noured. The blessing of an old man 
rest upon thee !” was all he said. 

Then Rolf’s sunk cheek flushed 
up. He lifted himself erect ; his 
emotionless voice grew suddenly soft 
and rich. 

“ Master, give me my wages now ! 
I have toiled !” he aol. 

The old man turned and looked a 
moment into the kindled face ; then 
slowly and softly he laid his hand 
upon Rolf’s shoulder. But he only 
spoke two trembling words. 

“« My son !” he said. 

—s through the shady garden, 
quietly through the old arched porch, 
went Max Rolf about his wooing. 
He came to Lucia every day, and 
would sit watching her as she worked 
—sometimes venturing to lift her 
= book and read to her, sometimes, 
when he was boldest, daring to talk 
to her, subduing both look and voice 
before her into a strange, touching, 
softened harmony. Day by day he 
came about her, Gasking j in the light 
of her silent ce, making her 
breath his life, wasting the whole 

of his soul upon her; dar- 
ing scarcely to look one day before 
him, lest the insecure trembling bliss 
should vanish, and fling him back 
again into the night of his old lone- 
liness. He lived thus for a long 
month, warmed by the pale rays of 
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his arctic sunshine as another might 
have been by tropic heat. 

He came one day at last, and found 
her manner changed. She had al- 
ways hitherto been very composed 
and calm ; but this day when she met 
him her cheek flushed. They spoke 
a few words together, and then they 
sank into silence. She sat at work : 
he took his station near her, nervously 
turning over the leaves of a book : 
they had neither of them uttered a 
word for many minutes, when at last 
she abruptly laid her sewing down 
and spoke. 

“Signor, it is very hard for me— 
but I am forced to speak to you,” she 
said. 

Her voice was trembling pitifully : 
her face, white when she turned it to 
him, had flushed all scarlet. 

He read its expression with one 
moment’s glance. Reading it, there 
came no change upon him. He only 
said in a low voice—- 

“Speak to me.” 

“T have learnt from my father why 
ae come here,” she said. “I had 

— to fear it.” Her hands were 
tight pressed together. “ You must 
not come again.” 

One blank mute instant he looked 
into her face ; then out of his great 
heart a low wild cry leapt up. 

“Signora, my life i is here!” 

“Oh no—no—no!” she answered 
passionately, “‘ your life is not with 
me! Gofrom me! Oh go at once! 
I cannot comfort you—I have no 
love to give you—oh ! I have no love 
to give you !” she faintly cried. 

His hand was clenched upon the 
table at his side, and the veins stood 
swollen upon his brow, but he 
struggled bravely with his great 
emotion, and it was conquered before 
he spoke. Clear and low his next 
words came to her. 

“Will you hear me before you 
send me from you?” he said. “ Listen 
to me—let me speak. Do you re- 
member when I firstcame to Florence ! 
The day that I first entered this 
house you were standing with your 
father in the porch. Lucia—golder- 
haired child—do you remember ?” 
He looked into her face—then with 
one instant’s passionate struggle his 
ery broke out—“ Oh my child—my 
star—my life! I have loved you from 
that hour through seven years !” 
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She sat with her locked hands be- 
fore her, and with her white face 
growing all pitifully wild. She only 
murmured faintly when he ceased to 
speak— 

* T cannot help it !” Then, “ Oh, 
what shall I do ?” she cried. 

Again his voice broke the blank 
silence. 

‘* T have lived alone,” he pleaded ; 
“T have had neither kin nor friend ; 
I have lived solitary—a stranger in 
the land,—but my life, through all 
its loneliness, has had one hope! Oh, 
do not take it from me! Sun of my 
heart, for thee I have toiled—for thee 
Ihave wonaname! Is it so much 
to ask in return one grain of hope, 
one ray of something that shall be 
only not despair ?” 

She raised her head ; sudden her 
tortured heart broke loose. ' 

** Yes, it 7s much !” she cried ; “ it 
is what you have no right to ask, and 
no manliness to press me for!” And 
then she saw his face, and burst into 
a passionate choking sob. ‘ Oh! 
pardon me! Have pity on me!” she 
wildly moaned. ‘ My heart is break- 
ing. Oh, Icannothelpyou! I gave 
my love long ago—and he is poor’— 
she cried, and burst into tears. 

No sound disturbed her sobbing 
—no pleading—no passionate appeal 
now. In silence her wild weepin 
rose and fell. But long after it had 
ceased, when she sat again mute and 
still, he came and knelt down at her 


“« T would have lived to love you,” 
he said, in almost his old calm voice, 
“let me live to serve you now, 
Lucia, trust me. Tell me all.” 

She trusted him. All subdued, 
weeping passionately before him, as 
he knelt, she told the whole history 
of her love—to him who loved her 
more than his own self. 

The day was ended—the sun long 
set—when Max Rolf regained his 
solitary studio. He came into the 
room and closed the door. 

“ The glory has departed. Icha- 
bod !” he said; and it was the sole 
dirge that his lips ever uttered. 

A few days afterwards, a traveller 
went quietly out by the east gate of 
Florence ; and in Max Rolf’s empty 
rooms the floors were swept. 
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“ Nay ; I will make no bargain at 
that price! My money is good gold, 
Signor Ripardo, hard to come at, 
and not to be lightly spent. The 
drawings are fair pictures enough ; 
but, by the saints, I have scores 
better! Come, I will give thee what 
I said.” 

“T take it then; give me the 
money.” 

*“* Now, look you, Signor Ripardo, 
Tam no harder than my neighbours. 
We will say another gold piece. By 
the saints, it goes to my heart to see 
a young face look pale! Come, 
Signor, Speranza / The world is 
always shifting.” 

You will have more pictures ?” 

“ Nay, I do not promise / Time 
enough, Signor, to talk of purchasing 
when they are painted.” 

“ Well, be it so. Good-day,—e 
grazia!” Giovanni said, half bitterly, 
as he turned away. 

He crossed the broad street, and 
plunged in a few moments into a 
maze of narrow lanes. When he had 
walked for half-a-mile, he paused at 
the door of a high, mean-looking 
house. With a pass-key he let him- 
self in, and ascending a bare, dark 
staircase to the uppermost story, 
again turned a key, and admitted 
himself into a small, low-roofed room. 
It was his whole lodging. 

The house was high, and it had 
been a long ascent. Giovanni shut 
his door, and sank down upon a seat 
with the panting breath of an old 
man. He 0 back and closed his 
eyes. He was not five and twenty 
and yet he looked utterly spent and 
worn ; the large, dark, sunken hollows 
of the eyes and the haggard outlines 
of the shrunken face telling a sad 
tale of suffering and want. 

A few moments were all that he 
allowed himself to rest. Opening his 
eyes wearily again, he slowly rose. 

he sun was an hour or two still 
from setting. He looked up where 
the stain of its light fell on the wall, 
and then with a sigh went to his 
easel. He sat down and took up 
pate and brush. Once more, be- 
ore he touched his picture, he leaned 
back for a moment in his chair. 

“ T wish I could rest,” he muttered. 

Piteously and longingly his eyes 
turned to the sign uponthe wall, Lé 
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was his time-piece—his task-master 
too. He was too feeble to be any- 
thing but patient. After that second 
look, he grasped his brush and 
worked. 

It was an hour-and-a-half later. 
He had not moved from his seat ; 
but now the perspiration was break- 
ing on his forehead, a haze was 
creeping on his eyes, his fingers had 
begun to tremble strangely. 

e light upon the wall had shrunk 
to asmall high star. He leant weari- 
ly back, and looked up to it. 

“ How dark it is to-night !” he 
whispered. 

He pressed his hand upon his eyes, 
but they were dimmer when he re- 
opened them. He sat quite still for 
afew moments; then, bending for- 
wards, he stooped his brow upon his 
easel. After that there was no more 
motion. 

The sun disappeared and set. As 
the room was growing dusk he shiver- 
ed once, and made a feeble effort to 
lift up his head. There came a faint 
cry too. 

“ Oh! is no one there ?” he said ; 
but before the quivering lips closed 
he had fallen to the floor. 

Daylight had utterly faded, and 
the moonbeams lay cold on lifeless 
Giovanni. There they lay fora long 
hour ; there they lay till a step came 
up the creaking staircase, and a hand, 
which knocked unheeded at his door, 
at length turned the handle and went 
in. Then, suddenly, a cry went down 
the steep stairs. 

“ Light !—bring up a light here !” 
And when the light was brought it 
showed the deathly figure on the 

und, and one almost as pale kneel- 
ing beside it, but with life—burning 
and tender—in his blue clear eyes. 

He was kneeling, and throwin 
water on the white face. He chaf 
the cold hands, but there came no 
look of life; he put his fingers to the 
cold wrist, but its pulse scarcely beat. 
Then he raised his head. 

“‘ Go for the nearest physician. Do 
not lose a moment. Quick !” 

In his arms he took up Giovanni's 
wasted figure and carried it to its 
bed. As he laid it down, for the 
first time a quiver came to the closed 
= They trembled, and then 
the eyes opened, feebly as 
at first, then wide and blank. They 
fixed themselves helplessly on the 
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stranger’s face. 

He stooped and covered them with 
his hand. “ Lie still; thy battle is 
over. Rest!” he said. 

A smile came softly to Giovanni's 
lips. 

“She has beckoned to me every 
night,” he said. “I saw her now, 
through the glancing of her golden 
hair.” 

Then into the man’s clear eyes 
sprang sudden rushing tears. is 
hand was on Giovanni’s brow ; it did 
not stir ; nay, it pressed closer. 

* Yes; she has called tothee. Lie 
still,” he said. 

They neither of them spoke again. 
When the physician came, Giovanni 
had relapsed into his fainting dream. 

He had sunk from utter exhaustion. 
He lay for days and nights in a kind 
of trance, and when he was roused 
from this condition, he passed to a low 
nervous fever, and moaned and mut- 
tered in his feeble delirium ; always 
murmuring of old days in Florence. 

He was brought very near to 
death ; but he did not die. After a 
long struggle, there dawned a day at 
last when the hot skin grew moist, 
and the great hollowed eyes shone 
soft and calm. That day his life was 
saved. 

He had lain since morning for 
many hours apparently in a light 
sleep ; but tow evening heawaked. 
A very calm and silent awakening ; 
so still that not a limb stirred; so 
still that for many minutes, as he lay 
looking forth through his almost closed 
eyelids, the watcher in his room 
thought that he still slept. The first 
sound that came was the utterance of 
that watcher’s name. 

“ Rolf !” said Giovanni. 

Rolf started, and rose up—to meet 
the old familiar eyes, wide open, 
quietly gazing at him. He went to 
the bed-side ; he bent down and 
touched the wasted hand, which 
shrank for a moment, and then lay 
still. 

“TI often thought that you were 
here,” Giovanni said calmly. “ When 
did you come ?” 

“ A fortnight ago.” 

There was a long pause, and then 
the large lids slowly fell. 

“ Draw the curtain ;” he said, and 
Rolf drew it. 

During a whole week that followed 
no single inquiry more fell from 
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Giovanni’s lips. It was as silent a 
sick room as ever patient had. He 
knew his companion, and would lie 
for hours watching him—he would 
take food and medicine from his 
hands, and would passively let him 
tend him in every thing ; but never 
a word, except for the need of the 
moment, did he ever speak. 

It was thus for a full week. The 
week concluded, one evening, late at 
night, he was awake. The room was 
lighted, a fire burning, a lamp upon 
the table, and by that lamp Rolf 
read. His profile was before Gio- 
vanni—a thin worn face, too old, 
too sad and patient for the years it 
bore. As he had lain looking at it 
through the past days a score of 
times, Giovanni lay and looked upon 
it now. 

He never stirred till Rolf had 
closed his book. When he had laid 
it down and risen, then at last he 
called him, 

“ Max Rolf!” he said. 

Rolf went to him. The two were 
face to face, and not another word 
was uttered till Giovanni broke into 
a strange abrupt enquiry, 

“What brought you here?” he 
suddenly cried. ‘‘ When every friend 
had left me, what made you come ? 
I never loved you—yet you have been 
like a woman round my bed. You 
have fed me—you have nursed and 
watched me. Max Rolf, I say again, 
ewe you come }” 

is eyes were on Rolf’s face, on 
Rolf’s pale cheek that was pas- 
sionately flushing red. There was a 
moment’s pause—the silence of a 
great emotion—and then Rolf spoke, 

‘* T came—because,” he cried, ‘‘you 
are the life of the only woman that I 
ever loved !” 

“ Rolf!” broke from Giovanni. 

“Lie still! thou art too weak to 
move. Nay, boy, lie still; I will tell 
thee,” Rolf said sadly. 

His momentary ion was 
vanished : he sat down by the bedside 
and began to —— 

“ Giovanni, I loved her from the 
day I first came to Florence,” he 
said ; “she was the star in my heaven, 
the light in my heart for seven 

ears. A month ago I told her that 

loved her.” He paused for a 
moment, and put his hand across his 
eyes. His voice had fallen lower 


when he spoke again, “It is all 
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over now—a buried thing—the key 
turned in the door,” he said, “ and 
the chamber empty. I left her that 
day—and I have seen her no more.” 

Again a sudden silence, but this 
time Giovanni passionately broke it. 

“And she? What of her?” he 
cried. 

Rolf lifted his bent head. 

“ Ay—thou shalt hear. She told 
me of her love—and soI came to seek 
thee. She told me thou wast poor 
—and so I came to tell thee J was 
rich. She sent me away from her 
empty—and so I am come to thee. I 
have neither friend nor tie on earth. 
Let me work with thee—let me stay 
with thee--brother !” 

His head was raised, his clear eyes 
looked on Giovanni’s face—honest, 
true gaze, as ever met loving man. 
Giovanni read it—his whole heart 
melted—he burst into sudden tears. 

“ Forgive me—stoop to me !” he 
cried. 

His open arms caught Rolf as he 


bent down. Breast to breast the two 
men embraced. Then Rolf smiled 
quietlye 


“ The light shines and the shadows 
fall on all,” he said. ‘‘ We may hold 
the lamp, it may chance, to one 
another in the dark places.” 

The compact was sealed, and they 
parted company no more. When 
Giovanni grew strong again they set 
up their tabernacle together, and 
worked side by side. 

When they had lived together for 
a few months, one day Giovanni came 
quietly and laid his hand on his 
friend’s shoulder. 

* Max, wilt thou take me for thy 
pupil ?” he said. 

lf turned him round. 

“ What dost thou mean ?” 

‘“‘Thou knowest how it is,” Gio- 
vanni sadly said. ‘“‘ Thou art my 
master—and I a child.” 

Then Rolf rose from his seat, and 
looked upon Giovanni with his quiet 
loving smile. 

“ Dear boy, dost thou not under- 
stand,” he said, “ that a day will 
come when we shall run no longer 
together, but thou wilt pass me in the 
race ” 

“ Nay—Max—!” 

“Hush—it is so. Still I may lead 
thee a little way,” he said, and his 
smile grew brighter. ‘Thou must 
not go to her till thou art full 
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fledged. So come—thoushalt be my 
pupil. It will be but a few steps 
hind—and then a few together— 
and then—” He broke off suddenly. 
** My brother !” Giovanni cried. 


Vi. 


It was a spring day in Florence, 
with the old sunshine on her spires. 
At the posts of an open door a little 
group of persons stood knotted 
together in busy talk. 

“ They say the man is a Floren- 
tine,” said one. “A strange caprice 
if it should be so.” 

“A strange piece of folly, I say! 
What right has an honest man to 
hide his name ?” 

“ Nay, friend—his name is his own 
property. But never fear that it 
will not be known ere long. That 
is too noble a picture to go owner- 
less.” 

“You think the picture is a fine 
one then ?” 

“ Per Bacco! I know no one in 
Florence who could paint the like ! 
The Duke is to have it for his gal- 
lery.” 

“ Ay aad 

“They say he has sent a message 
to bes eak it.” 

hat—to the empty air ?” 

“ Nay”—laughing—“ some one I 
suppose stands proxy for the painter. 
But, let that be as it may—-’ He 
broke off suddenly. “ Ha, Signor 
Rossi!” he exclaimed, “ you have 
come here too like the rest of us?” 

Michael Rossi stood a step or two 
from the door—a very old man now. 

“T have come to see this picture 
that they talk about,” he said. “‘ Have 
you been up stairs, Signor Cecina ? 
[s it worth the pain of mounting ?” 

“ Ay, a score of times! Lean on 
my arm, I will go with you, Signor.” 

They mounted the stairs together, 
and entered a long room, in whose 
centre, large and solitary, stood the 
canvass of the nameless painter. 

They went up and stood before it. 
It was a canvass richly laid with 
solemn colours; the picture of a 
cross, bearing its Burden : that Face 
averted whose divinity painter never 
drew ; that moment seized when the 
struggle and the long sorrow were 
all but ended—after the last agony 
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of the Eloi cry ; when the repose that 
was not death, but so near to death 
—the lull before the final cry, when 
the earth should be rent, and the 
graves give forth their ‘dead—lay 
breathless over Calvary. 

Michael Rossi stood before it, and 
never spoke a word. As though in 
sympathy with the spirit of the sacred 
scene, the room as he remained grew 
slowly silent. Voices and steps were 
still, and, ere long, before the solemn 
shadow of that Presence the old man 
sat alone. 

He never moved or spoke until 
a hand was quietly laid upon his 
shoulder : he never moved even then 
until the hand pressed heavily, with 
a strange familiarity in its touch that 
roused him. Then at last he turned. 

Who was this standing by his 
side ? 

“ Max Rolf!” he suddenly cried. 

Yes—Max; Max, with the pale 
thin face, and blue deep eyes of old. 
The old man’s cheek was flushing red. 
They had grasped each other’s hands 
—they looked into each other’s faces : 
then Michael's voice leapt up. 

“Tt is thine !” he cried trium- 
phantly. ‘ My son—my son !” 

But Rolf smiled quietly. 

“Nay, master, it is not mine: J 
never laid brush upon it,” he said. 
“ But turn thee round. Thou hast 
more sons than one.” 

He turned him round, but he spoke 
not a word more. It was Giovanni 
who went to his side and took his 
passive hand : it was Giovanni’s voice 
that broke the pause which Rolf’s 
words had left. 

“ Master, I have come back,” he 
said, ‘‘ not nameless now.” 

There was no answer yet. 

“ 7 served for her for seven years,” 
Rolf said in his low quiet tones, ‘and 
at the end of them she gave me my 
wages. It was a fair game, and fairly 
lost.” 

“ And thou?” the old man sud- 
denly asked. 

Giovanni's cheek flushed up. 

** J have lived upon her memory,” 
he cried, “ in toil and poverty, in 
loneliness and sickness, through sor- 
row and through exile !” 

Erect the old man stood, 
eye flashing bright. 

“Thus too they did of old !” he 
said. ‘‘ They loved—they toiled—” 

*‘ And in the end ?” Giovanni cried, 


his clear 
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“ They won !” 

Michael Rossi went his way home 
alone ; they did not with him. 
But in the evening, when the moon 
was bright in the old garden and 
upon the porch, there was once again 
a ionate meeting under theshadow 
of its arches. Quiet and white, with 
her sweet face and her calm step, 
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Lucia came from the house, and met 
Giovanni there. He was changed— 
his radiant boyhood vanished, his 
young strength broken; but in the 
raising of a glance she knew him. 

He called—“ Lucia !” 

One cry went ringing on the night 
—and they had met. 


THE GENIUS OF THE REV. CHARLES KINGSLEY, 


Tue Parsonage is awake to day; 
the breeze of the May morning is 
piping down the lea; the blackbird 
is whistling in the laurel ; the burst- 
ing woods are alive with song ; a thin 
frost is lying on the meadows ; and 
in the East, now mounting all fresh 
and glorious from his bath in the 
southern seas, rises the t Sun. 
But the Parson is up already, and out 
among the airs and mysteries of the 
young dawn. He is not there to dis- 
cover analogies for his own mental 
phenomena in nature, nor to expand 
in description, nor to see his own 
feelings in everything ; but he stands 
there bravely on his feet, to receive 
and to be strengthened, in the midst 
of the dewy lane, with the golden 
green of the risen buds about him ; 
and beneath his feet the dust still 
compact with the damp of night, and 
from the mosses of the ashen stumps 
the violet and the primrose look on 
him approvingly, and above his head 
the big clouds are flying from the face 
of day in marshalled folds immense, 
and, in the kindling East, between 
the bars of dark purple and glancing 
gold, the dying sheen of Phosphor. 

He is gaining strength for the 
coming work—and when the poor 
hase Yeuh encouraged, and vice re- 
buked, and infidelity it may be 
charmed into faith by the word of 
truth spoken bravely—what matter 
if by the gentle river he whips the 
evening pool, or rides boldly across 
a twilight country, with an eye to see 
the hand of God in the sheen of every 
trout, or with a heart to feel his 
fatherhood and love in the thrill of 
the secret of great nature / 

This is the Rev. Charles Kingsley, 
according to our fancy, for we know 
him not—a man who has the boldness 
to declare his opinions freely, openly, 


without sham, and who has, perhaps, 
ined the widest popularity which an 
Snglish writer of his class has ever 
enjoyed. With the works of this man 
we shall detain the notice of our 
readers, only premising that our object 
will be not to criticize, but to get at 
the principles on which Mr. Kingsley 
writes, and those reasons for which 
his books were written. 

As Mr. Kingsley’s genius has de- 
ee itself chiefly in fiction, let us 
speak of it first in connection with his 
so-called novels. 

Great has been the change in novel 
writing since Evelina took England 
by surprise. Little Burney, by the 
quickness of her genius, her geniality, 
her keen perception of the oddities 
and contrasts of life, and her clear 
judgment, did not let England alto- 
gether forget the ee of Fielding, 
the grace of Richardson, the keenness 
of Smollett, and the wit of all three. 
She was the echo of these men ; faint, 
fading, but still a sharer of their 
spirit. But it was the last echo which 
we have heard. Shortly after the 
sound of Evelina failed, fiction was 
dragged through the depths of degra- 
dation. While the immorality of 
Fielding and Smollett found readers 
everywhere for their wit, the increas- 
ing tone of outward morality forbade 
that coarse and licentious writing 
which had been so broadly indulged 
in. To minister then to a taste for 
fiction, which, by losing the real 
painting of Fielding, had added weak- 
ness to immorality,—to minister, we 
say, to this, there appeared novels 
whose plots are marvels of folly and 
incapacity, maudlin and miserable in 
conception and expression, and even 
more pernicious in their influence on 
the minds of people than the healthy 
painting, however immoral, of our old 
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English novelists. The latter, at least, 
were true to real life and human 
nature. The former were dyed deep 
in the dullest and falsest falsehood. 

For some time this continued ; but 
England was too innately true and 
brave and realinlifeto endure it long ; 
and fiction would have perished, had 
not Mrs. Radcliffe made the first step. 
Mrs. Radcliffe was not a novelist of a 
high order, but she was the instrument 
whereby English fiction was first en- 
abled to struggleout painfully from the 
mire and mephitic vapor in which it 
had slept the sleep of apoplexy. As the 
thunder makes the sensualist spring 
- terrified, so the tales of Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe at least put the other side of 
human life before the abject crew. 
Murder, revenge, appalling scenery 
and scenes were, at least, strong con- 
traststo the effeminate wretchednesses 
of the former school. Dr. Moore, in 
Zeluco, told to the world of England 
that there was such a thing as real 
jealousy. Caleb Williams was a 
powerful record of acute sensitive- 
ness, and delicacy of feeling coexisting 
with crime, and producing persecution 
and the agony of suspicion. The 
horrible reached its climax, we had 
almost said, in the Monk, did not the 
romance of Frankenstein close the list 
with a story which was chaster in 
style and thought, and more imagina- 
tive in its terror. The extreme which 
these novelists went into had the 
effect not only of redeeming English 
fiction from the dregs of Sterne, and 
the inanities of the circulating libra- 
ries, but also produced a reaction 
which has been of infinite service to 
novel writing. In the works of Mrs. 
Opie—Miss Austin—we cannot but 
recognize the shrinking of the quiet 
English mind from ail the melo- 
dramatic horrors of Lewis and Mrs. 
Radcliffe —simplicity—earnestness— 
quiet, true love—stories remarkable 
for no startling incidents, but flowing 
gently tothe end,with here and there a 
curve, and perhaps a dark pool be- 
neath some shadowy rock, or a pas- 
sionate little cataract. 

To this advance Miss Edgeworth 
added the delineation of national 
character, much satire, and a very 
cold morality. 

There would seem to be some truth 
in the idea of Helvetius, that great 
men are the produce only of their 
predecessors, when we consider the 
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genius of Scott. In him the horrible 
no longer expatiated on tempted 
monks or created demons, on ghostli- 
ness or ghastliness, but was turned 
into more legitimate channels; and the 
cellar of Front-de-bceuf, and the mur- 
der of Amy Robsart not only excite 
our indignation and pity, but enable 
us to look on the movements which 
underlie the bare facts of the history 
of those times, not as lifeless learners, 
but as living and feeling with the 
actors and the actions. 

The influence of the quiet gentle- 
ness of Miss Austin’s novels expanded 
itself not in her peculiar line—that 
Scott declared himself unequal to—but 
most characteristically in the story of 
Mid Lothian ; and the quiet sorrow 
and unpretending love, the humble 
nobleness and the quaint prudence of 
Jeanie Deans, almost form a happy 
comment on Miss Austin’s title, 
‘* Sense and Sensibility.” 

Above all, we must thank Scott for 
having brought the novel home. His 
rare powers of invention enabled 
him to draw to the life characters 
which we shall love for ever, for we 
feel them akin closely to our common 
being. The long-winded and benevo- 
lent Antiquary, the acute and humo- 
rous Pleydell, the bluff breadth and 
hardheadedness of the heartsome 
Dandie, and a hundred others show 
us how wide a sympathy Walter Scott 
had with the heart of humanity. 

Not only this, but he took the 
simple materials which lay about him 
in the common doings and sayings 
of the nation he belonged to and 
loved, and shewed that the Scotchman 
would write Scotch stories best, and 
the English, English. He told the 
world walaty by what he wrote, that 
where the novelist’s heart was, there 
was the home of his inspiration—and 
this principle can be applied to his 
other works. Of all men, Scott was 
the most imbued with the spirit of 
ancient chivalry. When he walked 
abroad, with his dependants and his 
mighty hound Maida at his heels, 
and visited the cottages of the simple 
Scotch around him, or trod the High- 
lands, there “was simmering” all 
the time in his heart Rob Roy, or Old 
Mortality, or Guy Mannering. But 
when he returned home, and sat down 
among his shields and spears and 
faded banners, then the other chamber 
of his heart opened its doors, and Scott 
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saw pass by the Saracenic chivalry, 
and among them the axe of Richard 
smiting fierce and fell ; or he watched 
the lists at Ashby, and heard the 
solitary trumpet, or felt his blood 
tingling as he recognized the spear 
of Dunois, or heard the thundering 
avalanche of the Swiss break on the 
horsemen of the bold BurgundianDuke. 
He wrote what he felt. He did not 
make his novels, but created them 
from his own heart—alike at home 
among his Scottish hills, or in the 
glancing days of chivalry. We thank 
Sir Walter then for the impulse, an 
impulse which has not ceased, which 
he gave to national novels, which has 
found expression in Lever, Lover, 
Carleton in Ireland, in many in 
Scotland, and which, more or less, 
has influenced all our English novel- 
ists. We thank him too that he 
taught men to write on what their 
heart was in. So Maryatt wrote on 
the sea life which he knew and loved, 
and the hunter wrote on his hunting, 
and the warrior on the battle, the 
camp, and the bivouac. 

But here broke in on the life of 
fiction the age of materialism, and 
men rejected novels ; but as poetry 
sprang from this triumphant, to re- 
assert the spirit, so fiction re-asserted 
the heart in works of deep human 
passion—at the head of which stands, 
as the representative of its class, the 
wondrous novel of Jane Eyre. Alas! 
she whose heart throbbed so wildly 
and so deeply isno more. Charlotte 
Bronte is dead, and yet, why should 
we sorrow? Her long pilgrimage is 
over—her restless spirit is at peace. 
Calm at last—poor, passionate heart— 


Where the wicked cease from troubling, 
And the weary are at rest, 


The materialistic tendency had an- 
other reflex influence on novel writ- 
ing. It has imparted a practical 
element to it. It has wedded useful- 
ness to fiction, but in doing so it has 
destroyed art in the narration. We 
shall see how this has happened after- 
wards. The highest representatives 
we have now of practical fiction are 
Dickens, Thackeray, and Kingsley. 
Among these men the novel proper 
does not exist at all. No one can read 
their books, and suppose for a moment 
that the fate of the hero and heroine 
at the end is the main object of the 


story. This is the practical element 
of fiction—opposition toevil, and exal- 
tation of good, as no abstract unreal 
things, but living, real, what we ma 
see with our own eyes and hear wit 
our own ears, and which the design 
of the work is to urge us either to 
support or overthrow. On this ac- 
count the characters are often seem- 
ingly left to shift for themselves, and 
the hero, from this forgetfulness, gets 
into a state of Celie difficulty, 
knotted up so closely, and so un- 
consciously to the novelist, that, 
“ nisi deus intersit,” nothing can help 
him. But there is none of the artistic 
progression, none of the restraint on 
the introduction of personages who 
do not advance the denouement, none 
of the intertwined links of action, nor 
of the mutual play of characters and 
difficulties which all tend to the ulti- 
mate rejoicement of the hero. None 
of this, and so these novels of ours 
are very inartistic, yet still we ques- 
tion whether they are not more true. 
Sir Walter Scott himself is almost 
totally destitute of art in his works. 
They are in general graphic, loving, 
healthful, human delineations ; eac 
one more like a succession of anec- 
dotes than a connected story ; and we 
do believe that had Scott attempted 
what has been done now, he would 
have succeeded almost more than any 
novelist who has ever lived in influ- 
encing his time and future time for 
good. But in his books of fiction we 
find no trace of the time he lived in. 
His love for chivalry and the past 
deadened his mind to the movements 
of the age and the social problems 
and wrongs of the time. It is unfair, 
however, to demand what this decade 
requires from one who lived several 
years back in progress. We only 
mention it to shew the vast difference 
between our present fictions and his. 
Ours are written to denounce wrong, 
to awake to good, to urge to progres- 
sive and religious excellence, to expose 
evils physical and intellectual ; his to 
amuse his readers, and, as we said 
above, through a love of the people 
and history of that Caledonia to 
which his heart ‘‘turned with rap- 
ture,” and through anantiquarian’sand 
a poet’s pleasure in the ringing life of 
chivalry. Now when Dickens writes 
a book—we speak ee of his later 
works—it is not primarily to make us 
weep over the tragedy of Ada and 
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Richard, or to rejoice in the happiness 
of Dame Durden, but to expose the 
evils of chancery and to exalt the 
detective force! It is the same in 
almostall his works. When Thackeray 
writes the Newcomes, though he is 
artistic at times, the main point of 
the story is not to marry Clive and 
Ethel, and to bring them to this 
through much difficulty and intrigue; 
but it is to lay bare and shivering 
the falsehood of society, and to bring 
it to the light that its deeds may be 
reproved. Indeed we know not any 
novel which so fully, as the New- 
comes, leaves on the mind of the 
reader the idea that God is directing 
all things in the story, and not the 
novelist—and this we think to be the 
highest truth of the novel. Now art, 
as generally understood, pre-supposes 
the mind of the writer directing, 
planning, « ordaining; as it were, the 

rovidence of the book. The question 
is—is it not the highest art, an art not 
understood before, to make the reader 
feel that the novel is the mirror of the 
world, with all its mystery and diffi- 
culty, and not a perfectly compre- 
hensible and artistic story? This is 
to us the great charm of The New- 
comes. In his former books Mr. 
Thackeray seemed to us too bitter, 
and sometimes too flippant, but 
this issaid to be true painting of the 
world. Why, so were Dryden’s plays, 
so are Larochefoucault’s Maxims; 
and yet there are few who will 
say that they represent the whole 
of humanity. It is only one side, and 
that the darkest; so we were glad 
when we read Mr. Thackeray’s last 
novel, to find that he had advanced, 
and hopeless, wicked, frivolous, hard- 
hearted as his pictures must be, yet in 
the East there is now a gleam of sun- 
shine which makes a lustre in the 
very darkest spot. He sees the 
mysteries of good which are hidden 
in our humanity. But in proportion 
to Mr. Thackeray’s advance is Mr. 
Dickens’ retrogression. Men may 
extol the delicate etching, the pre- 
raphaelitism of character ; but his stu- 
dies of life, in his two latter works 
especially, appear to us not realities 
but caricatures. As the diseased 
predominence of one idea is madness, 
so the unnatural representation of 
peculiarities of action or speech, to the 
unconscious exclusion of all the rest 
of the man, is caricature. If but one 
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of Mr. Dickens’ heroessnaps his fin, yers, 
he is very seldom seen to do anything 
else. If at one period of his life an 
unoffending person happens to re- 
semble a steam-tug, for ever afterward 
he is always pufling, or whistling, or 
bearing down, or mooring, or towing 
something out of sight. He is lost to 
us asa man, and becomes a human 
steamboat. The chief conception we 
have of Carker is his teeth—the chief 
idea of Uriah Heep is the word’umble, 
and a fishy hand. Now we say this 
is not true to human nature. Thought 
is mutable as a cloud, and the body 
responds to every change of those 
many wandering imaginations. We 
cannot feel that many of Mr. Dickens’ 
characters are flesh and blood as we 
are. They are not the representatives 
of a class, but the embodiment of a 
peculiarity, , and for these peculiarities 

e has the same appetite us the French 
have for the horrible and strange. 
Still, all honour to Mr. Dickens for 
the wondrous beauty and tenderness 
of his true characters, and all honour 
to him for his manly declarations 
against huge and crying wrongs. This 
latter object, we said already, was 
that also of our other novelists, and 
chiefly of Mr, Kingsley. 

Of all men Kingsley has, in his 
novels, least pretension to art. Yeast, 
Hypatia, Westward Ho! Two Years 
Ago, are not written as novels, but 
a3 warnings to and against the age. 

With Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton 
we have little to do. He is not one 
of this protesting class. He is still 
the artistic novelist. But the false 
metaphysics and the falser views of 
morality and life which disfigured his 
former novels, all those who admired, 
but did not love his genius, have for- 
given and forgotten in the loving 
admiration with which they regard 
his two last works. That the same 
man should have written Ernest 
Maltravers, and The Caxtons, is a 
phenomenon almost unequalled in lite- 
rature. Yet, artistic, well worked 
out as these last two novels are, they 
share more or less in the protesting 
idea we have spoken of. For the first 
is an assertion of the nobility of true 
honour, and the restoring power of 
healthy life ; and the second, a vindi- 
cation, clear and beautiful, of the 
position and influence of woman, to 
exalt and to console—most wanted 
now, when the domestic and social 
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relations of the two sexes are so 
miserably misunderstood, neglected, 
ignored, and, we fear, so nationally 
corrupted. 

Thus the novelist does not now 
write a mere story of the affections 
and passions of humanity, with in- 
terleaved descriptions, in which ac- 
cessories the hero and heroine stand 
the figures to which all the rest refers 
—but he either holds up his glass to 
the Present, that it may see its reflec- 
tion there, and so amend its own evil 
and increase its good, or collects the 
distant rays of the Past into a focus 
on the Present, that he may consume 
the wrong, or kindle into higher life 
the right. For the same evil and 
good come round again; yet there is 
a progress—for we see the evil ina 
more hideous light, and we are slowly 
gaining a deeper knowledge of the old 
truths—our course is not onwards in 
a straight line, but upwards in a spiral 
curve—higher and higher, yet still 
on the ancient foundation, and at 
every step a wider and a clearer view. 
We have thus reached the Kingsley 
point in our delineation, and that 
point is more or less the point of our 
own time. 

To enterthen on this land of Beulah. 

Mr. Kingsley has published at 
various times a number of works with 
great rapidity. Two volumes of Ser- 
mons—five fictions, so called, whose 
titles are “ Yeast,” “‘ Hypatia,” “ Al- 
tonL ocke,” “Westw: Ho!” and 
“Two Years Ago.” A Drama of the 
Middle Ages or The Saint’s Tragedy— 
a large pamphlet called Phaethon, or 
Loose Thoughts for Loose Thinkers— 
a dialogue on the difference between 
objective and subjective Truth— 
Glaucus or the Wonders of the Shore 
—Greek Hero Tales; and Four Lec- 
tures on Alexandria and her Schools, 
which are, we regret to say, not known 
well in Ireland. 

The first thing which strikes us, on 
reading this list, is the marvellous 
versatility of Mr. Kingsley’s genius. 
Poetry, theology, metaphysics, fiction, 
natural philosophy, are all written 
and discussed with a picturesqueness 
of words, and a close and crystalline 
clearness. The style is peculiarly Mr. 
Kingsley’s own—no epicene incon- 
gruities leap up as we turn the page 
—no old familiar face looks at us from 
the lattice of a sentence—no senti- 
ment irritates our memory by a 
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clipped and spoilt resemblance, the 
archet of which we cannot recol- 
lect. We feel that Mr. Kingsley 
must have written every line straight 
from the impulse of the heart, and 
that none else could have possibly 
indited a single word. 

There is also such a light freshness 
and healthy animalism in the style, 
that we can never conceive any of 
these works being written in the 
house, but sitting > the river, or on 
the side of some breezy hill, with the 
wind ruffling his manuscript, and the 
bubbling of the river in his ears. 
The structure of the sentences is se]- 
dom faulty, exceptin some of the dia- 
logues, where the truthfulness to the 
reality of conversation of the broken 
and short expressions, would have 
made Addison’s hair to stand on end, 
and shortened the sober existence of 
Blair. Therhythm of his most mas- 
terly descriptions is at times so per- 
fect that it is like reading music. 
What can be more sweet and clear 
than the flowing chaunt of these 
words ?—- 


THE SPEECH OF BLIND AMYAS LEIGH. 

When you left me there upon the rocks, 
lads, 1 looked away and out to sea, to get 
one last snuff of the merry sea breeze which 
will never sail me again. And as I looked, I 
tell you truth, I could see the water and the 
sky as plain as ever I saw them, till I thought 
my sight was come again. But soon I knew 
it was not so—for I saw more than man 
could see, right over the ocean, as I live, and 
away to the Spanish main. Then I saw 
the cliffs beneath me, and the Gull Rock, and 
the Shutter and the Ledge, and I saw them, 
William Cary, and the weeds beneath the 
merry blue sea, And I saw the grand old 
galleon, Will—she has righted with the 
sweeping of the tide. She lies in fifteen 
fathoms, at the edge of the rocks upon the 
sand, and her men are all lying round her, 
asleep until the judgment day. 





To balance by some defect this 
beauty and this clearness, Mr. Kings- 
ley has not been given repose of style. 
We must go forth with him, 


Away, away, his style and we, 
Upon the pinions of the wind, 


and never draw bridle till the close of 
the book, where we pull up so tho- 
roughly exhausted, that it is said, on 
credible authority, that even physical 
weariness ensues from the continued 
excitement. * Westward Ho!” for ex- 
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ample, is like the magnificent joy of 
the trumpet song in Samson, which, 
always grand and beautiful, delights 
though it should continue the whole 
night, but leaves us exhausted at the 
close. There is not sufficient provi- 
sion made for the passive enjoyment 
of ourcontemplative nature. We would 
give much for the repose of one quiet 
sentence. So when travellers los 
passed the thrilling day among alps 
succeeding alps, and, in deep gorges 
heard no soothing sound, but only the 
roar of the cataract, or the crash of 
the avalanche, and only seen the 
gentian and the fern, the lowliness of 
nature, among the foam and echoes 
of those high mountain solitudes—it 
is pleasant and most grateful to lie in 
some greenlit meadow, beneath a haw- 
thorn hedge, with no mightiness and 
noise to oppress the heart, and be re- 
freshed oa consoled with the humble- 
ness of beauty. So tears would more 
often start to the eyes from the excite- 
ment than from the tenderness of Mr. 
Kingsley’s style. In painting, Turner 
was a truer artist. No one can look 
over a volume of his studies without 
being impressed by the succession of 
calm and storm, with the feelings of 
terror and repose, without being re- 
freshed by the one when we have 
been made to tremble by the other. 
It was nature herself that taught 
Turner this deep lesson. For the 
foundations of the everlasting moun- 
tains are rooted in the soft slope of 
the pasture, and the tender foliage of 
the glade. The cataract and the rapid, 
and the yellow swirls of the fierce 
stream find peace and calm andcolour 
and loveliness in the deep bosom of 
the thinking lake. Our very passions, 
even at their height, partake of quiet. 
There is a calm despair, a still unrest, 
a sleep of sorrow. But even when 
Mr. Kingsley does allow us to rest in 
a calm scene, the change from excite- 
ment to quietude, and then again 
to excitement, is so rapid in succes- 
sion, that our mental constitution 
suffers as much as our physical would, 
were the climate to alter every half 
hour. Now, if Mr. Kingsley would 
submit the climate of his style to the 
rules which prevail in nature, we 
should be much happier as readers. 
Leaving the question of style, there 
is one thing in which Mr. Kingsle 
excels all our novelists. Though 
these are called days of sham, yet 
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there are men found to come forward 
and testify to truth, to call falsehood 
false, and cruelty and crime by their 
fitting names. Thackerayand Dickens 
have done this well, but not so well 
as Kingsley. We cannot read the 
works of the two first without feeling 
that they are simply sufferant of 
revealedreligion. “‘Itis very good this 
form, say they, for other men, and 
affords vast stores of pathetic and 
graceful symbolism ; but it has little 
to do withus.” We will adore bene- 
volence and sympathy, and state the 
evils plainly. That is all. These 
doctrines are nothing to us. But 
Christianity does not consist in doc- 
trines ; its essence in practice is the 
inward reception of principles which 
work out in life, and are of univer- 
sal application. Christianity says,with 
old Chremes, Nihil humani a me 
alienum puto. Now to omit this ele- 
ment in a novel which purports to 
reflect this time, condemns its claim 
to truth at once. Again, to introduce 
religious scruples, which however true 
to existing characters they may be, 
are not the offspring of the genuine 
tendencies, but of the perversions of 
Christianity, is gross dishonesty and 
unfairness. We do not deny the 
truth of such delineations as Chad- 
band, and Stiggins, and Mrs. Clen- 
nam, but we do most emphatically 
contradict the conclusion which, 
whether the author meant it or no, is 
drawn by numbers from them, that 
they are the representatives of any 
class. We do not object to their in- 
troduction ; it is but fitting that they 
should be held up to the abhorrence 
of all true men; but we do object to 
the insinuation (which their intro- 
duction, without any hint of their 
being untrue representatives of the 
class they say they belong to, makes) 
that these monstrosities are real ty 
of the religious sects. That novelist, 
that writer is false in character, 
who wilfully conceals half the truth, 
and exaggerates error, when he knows 
too that everything he says will be 
taken as the accurate results of accu- 
rate observation. We must have and 
will require from our novelists, now 
that they have taken the place of the 
drama, no half, prejudiced represen- 
tations. Their deepest maxim should 
be—There is no error which is not the 
verversion of a truth, and men who 
old the error will often unconscious- 
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ly act on the truth, Let us not, then, 

rive them far from us by indiscrimi- 
nate abuse or ridicule, but bring them 
close by manifesting the truth which 
their error conceals. In these points 
Mr. Kingsley has proved himself true 
and just. There is no problem of the 
day which he does not trace the origin 
of to the neglect of Christianity, or 
for which he does not hope, if he can- 
not point out a solution of, in the 
same. The main element of his books 
is the application of the principles 
of Christianity, living principles as 
derived from a living God, to the 
social, political, commercial, and men- 
tal difficulties of thisage. Inthe other 
case, Mr. Kin , in treating of the 
various sects, displays a tolerance and 
a clearsightedness which all parties in 
the church would do well to imitate. 
We can scarcely mention a single in- 
stance of complete prejudice in his 
writings. If the materials for the 
diamond are there, he sees it, how- 
ever dark the carbon may appear. 
There is no character which has not 
its saving clause, which does not seem 
to look on us with an eloquent, be- 
seeching, human glance. But there 
are a few which border on the ludi- 
crous. 


Effutire leves indigna trageedia versus 
Ut festis matrona moveri jussa diebus, 


Mr. Kingsley’s eloquence and 
earnestness-have descended to the 
patronizing of the Irish clergy. The 
tragedy is not only relieved by 
comedy, but it is followed by a farce. 
Enter with flourish of trumpets the 
Rev. Panurgus O’Blareaway. Now, 
without being over national, we ven- 
ture to assert that this clergy- 
man isa gentleman whose existence 
is as problematical as the Phcenix. 
The natural collocation of his place 
of residence and his party plunges us 
still deeper in mystery. e comes 
from the West of Ireland, and is an 
Orangeman ! We do not deny, what 
men may call, the powerful con- 
ception of the character, nor 
the great and versatile invention 
shown in the lan e of this 
myth. But the plentiful manner 
in which this Irish clergyman “ par 
excellence” asperses his conversation 
with such delicate expletives as 
“ Faix,” and “ Bedad,” isa joy to see, 
and we can scarcely believe that he 
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became the leader of a fashionable 
congregation in London. We cannot 
believe that England is so destitute 
in her metropolis, that she can 
afford to admit the offscourings of an 
Irish hedge school. 

But Mr. Kingsley did not mean all 
this ; it is enough to say that. he is 
an incompetent judge of the Irish 
clergy. He who writes so truly on 
what he is acquainted with, is sure 
to ex rate into very gross untruth 
when he speaks of facts of which he 
knows nothing but distortions. We 
give him one word of old advice :— 


‘* Tene te tuis, Damasipp>.”” 


But the deep appreciation and be- 
lief which Mr. Kingsley shows of 
godliness, in whatsoever sect it may 
appear, are cheering in these intole- 
rant times, when men are too easily 
led into calling good, evil, and truth, 
falsehood, if it be found in another 
party, or appear ina different form. 

he Wesleyans must thank Mr. 
Kingsley for Tregarva ; the Tract- 
arians for Frank Headly ; and 
many of the Low Church party for 
his forcible and attractive portrait of 
Augustine. 

Of one thing we may be allowed to 
write before we enter on the particu- 
lar consideration of the books them- 
selves. It is of the old Norse element 
in this man. Notonly does this dis- 
play itself in his style, rising into a 
fine Berserk madness at times, half 
song, half wrath, but his genius is 
the reflection of the Scandinavian 
Heart. The peculiarities of the Norse 
characters were wonder, valor, a cer- 
tain noble unconsciousness, healthi- 
ness, imagination, humour, tender- 
ness, and a deep realization of truth. 

As the love of the wonderful dis- 
played itself in the Viking nation in 
the deification of the powers of 
nature, and the exaltation of their 
heroes into Gods, so (with the addi- 
tion of the Christian element, which 
transforms this wonder into loving 
reverence for the Highest), does Mr. 
Kingsley look on nature and hu- 
manity. He cannot see the evening 
stream, nor the opening flower, nor 
the lake and mountain, without being 
conscious of the everliving miracle of 
nature—the abiding effluence of Him, 
the wonderful one. In that solemn 
temple of the sky and earth most 
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fittingly does he teach the lessons of 
love and worship. All is secret 
round us, but an eye filled with the 
light of a submissive, loving, child- 
like heart will see the mysteries 
break into flowers beneath its glance. 

We shall see hereafter how Mr. 
av exalts humanity. He has 
his Odin in every book, and his great 
aim is to show how all this perfec- 
tion of manliness, and strength, and 
vigour, and firmness, and reason is 
incomplete, till it has been refined by 
suffering, taught by its own weak- 
ness in the hour almost of triumph, 
that a higher will has been guiding 
it, not its own, but a loving Father's. 
Neither, from this feeling of reve- 
rence, does Mr. Kingsley dare to rush 
lightly into the sacred precincts of a 
human conscience. He cannot rashly 
uplift the veil which covers his 
brother’s heart. This is the old 
Scandinavian gentlemanliness—the 
Norse silver transmuted into the gold 
of Christianity. 

Further, no one can have failed to 
remark in the history of the child- 
hood of great nations, what he sees 
in his own child—an unconscious- 
ness of its own power, a complete 
thoughtlessness of self. Of the an- 
cient world children of Scandinavia 
this is deeply true, and was the chief 
element of their success in war ; and 
it is this unconsciousness in Mr. 
Kingsley’s writings which gives them 
their charm of youth, and strength, 
and freshness, and onwardness. In 
them we can detect no morbid self 
consciousness, no catering for praise, 
no false shame—we can discover no 
sense of solitary superiority—the 
pride which shuts one man from his 
fellows, through dread of a smile, a 
laugh, or a misunderstanding. It is 
this unconsciousness, the source of 
valour and healthiness, which is the 
fountain from whence flows Mr. 
Kingsley’s brave, free, manly expres- 
sion of opinion ; and the delight and 
thoroughness with which he describes 
a man like Amyas Leigh or the 
mighty Amal; the source of that 
rapture with which he tells alike the 
story of a fox-hunt, or the playing of 
the last salmon, as well as the terrible 
fight of Amyas Leigh with the three 
galleons beneath the pitiless burning 
sky, when the seas of South America 
were hushed by the war of cannon. 
The source of his hatred of Mani- 
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cheism in every shape, from the 
asceticism which shuts men from the 
world, and the celibacy which bids 
them deny the oldest law of God 
and crush their noblest and purest 
passion, to the false spiritualism 
which, like the Corinthians of old, 
avers that the resurrection is past 
already, and to that fair-seeming re- 
ligion which, always dreaming of a 
future state of spiritual bliss, forgets 
that we ‘are living in a world suffi- 
ciently material in its sufferings and 
joys to claim our deepest help and 
sympathy. Tenderness and humour 
are the offspring of valour and 
healthy life, but as in the Norsemen, 
so in Mr. Kingsley, they are some- 
times too rude in health for us, dwel- 
lers in cities. There is scarcely 
enough of the feminine (not the 
effeminate) in his writings. The 
passive tenderness of our nature is 
not supplied sufficiently. But his 
tenderness is capable of a strong pas- 
sion of tears, such tears as once in a 
life will make the will and heart of 
man tremble almost to death ; and 
than this nothing can be truer 
Gothic —nothing can be more com- 
pletely Norse. 

So, also, in Mr. Kingsley’s imagi- 
nation ; chiefly in his powers of de- 
scription. It is like an ancient Saga 
to read the deeds of “ Westward Ho '” 
We live, and breathe, and fight, with 
the heroes. This is Mr. Kingsley’s 
imagination ; not combining the ma- 
terials afforded by fancy, as Dugald 
Stewartsays, but getting into the heart 
of the time he writes of—no mere 
work of the understanding, but of 
the transcendental reason. Now we 
are in the theatre, thrilled with the 
most delicate delight of the senses, as 
we watch Pelagia dancing; now in 
the Cesareum, trembling with our 
utter helplessness to succour ; tremb- 
ling more with the fury of an indig- 
nation which renders us more help- 
less still ; shutting our ear from those 
shrieks, closing our eyes against the 
image of the “Great Calm Christ,” 
which speaks not, moves not—but 
silently permits the ghastly murder. 
Again, in the tailors’ garret, with the 
unutterable horrors of stench and 
fever ; and then away, to calm our 
great horror, down among the Needles 
and abutting cliffs of Devonshire, 
and on the sands where the sea is 
running joyously, and the rock- 
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pools are starred with the glory of 
the actinie. Again, in the glade of 
the deep tropic forest with the desert- 
ers, where we feel the voluptuous 
fear begin to creep around us, or 
on the still bayou where the flamingo 
stands on the shallows, or the croco- 
dile rises sharply from the river. In 
each and all at home himself, he 
makes us at home there also. Mr. 
Kingsley goes through the surface of 
description into its very core. 

Above all, we remark Mr. Kings- 
ley’s love of truth. Itis not merely 
veracious men whom he paints as his 
heroes for us, not men whose words 
only answer to the facts, but men 
whose deepest heart, whose life and 
character are true to things ; who at 
least would rather die than live 
falsely ; whose words may be often 
strange, penne unveracious, but 
whose whole souls are steeped in the 
love of, and in the prayerful hope that 
they may attain to, truth. 

Here, too, it is fitting we should 
state an accusation which has been 
brought against Mr. Kingsley, that 
he holds the doctrine that whatever 
a man believes is true to him, and is 
sufficient for his peace of mind and 
final salvation. This objection can 
only arise from complete ignorance of 
Mr. Kingsley’s writings. There is 
not amore masterly nor elegant re- 
futation of this said doctrine, than 
that contained in the Socratic dialogue 
entitled ‘“ Phaethon ;” nor is it pos- 
sible in English to represent more 
completely the Platonic style of 
writing, than he has done by that 
—— power of imagination which 
ne possesses. 

In all this, Mr. Kingsley is true to 
the old Norse element of England, 
that element which, combining with 
the Saxon temperament, is like the 
iron which chemists say enters so 
largely into the composition of our 
blood, and which gives to the English 
constitution itsfreedom, lifehood, and 
sense of law, and to the Englishman 
his undaunted bravery, conquering 
endurance, and truth. 

These are the characteristics of 
Mr. Kingsley’s thought and writing 
and style; and as the evil of the old 
Scandinavian character was the per- 
version into their extremes of these 
qualities—e.g. wonder into supersti- 
tion, so when we meet with what we 
believe to be faults in Mr. Kingsley’s 
writings, they generally arise from 
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one of these attributes of mind 
passing into its distortion, great or 
slight as the case may be. 

he first then of his fictions was, we 
imagine Yeast. This appeared in the 
pages of our contemporary, /’razer’s 
Magazine. It was a strange medley, 
but like the Princess, the world is be- 
ginning to see meaning therein. Some 
few men have arisen who have bold- 
ness sufficient to state to Englishmen 
and English statesmen the problems 
which are waiting for solution. Mr. 
Kingsley has devoted Yeast to the 
discussion of the opinions which are 
rife among the youth of this time, and 
has shown as far as may be their 
solution in a closer and deeper ap- 
plication of Christian principles ; 
in a teaching which does not 
shrink from owning that such 
difficulties do exist, but which takes 
young men on their own ground, 
and declares that the truths they are 
longing for are to be found not ina 
self-willed distortion, but in a steady 
humble sacrifice of will to the higher 
teaching, which is absolute truth. 
To give up, ina few words, the a 
priort method of investigating reli- 
gious truth, and to apply the induc- 
tive method thereto. To realize the 
wise saying of Bacon, in a spiritual 
sense—‘‘ We conquer nature by obey- 
ing her.” 

He has embodied the scepticism of 
the youthful genius in the character 
of Lancelot Smith—a fox-hunting, 
ugly, strong, deep-hearted, intel- 
lectual hero—a man in whom phy- 
sical materialism is so mingled with 
spiritual and intellectual instincts and 
powers, that we recognize at once the 
capabilities of enormous influence. 
The object of the book is the ra@dpais 
of this man. We have said that in 
the novelist’s sense there is no art in 
Mr. Kingsley’s works. But if we 
may so characterise it, there is an 
epic art in these novels. As the Iliad 
is wound into an harmonious whole 
by the relation which everything 

ears to the purification of Achilles, 
so in all these books the unity con- 
sists in the bearing which each cha- 
racter and each event has on the chris- 
tianizing of the heroes of Lancelot, 
Alton Locke, Raphael, Amyas Leigh, 
and Tom Thurnall—always men, they 
are to grow into Christian men. This 
is the art of Mr. Kingsley ; in this 
alone do we see the directing skill of 
the novelist. 
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So in Yeast, the deep belief of Tre- 
garva, the beauty and pureness of 
Argemone, the terrible condition of 
the Whitford poor, the neglect of the 
squire, the remorse of Bracebridge, 
the workings of the mind of his 
cousin Luke, and his secession to Ro- 
manism, the loss of wealth and of 

mone, the suffering, and, at the 
right moment, the saving influence of 
the inexplicable Barnakill, are all 
media through which Lancelot passes 
on to the acknowledgment of a God 
and Saviour who had been with him, 
though he knew it not, through his 
whole life. 

This principle is the head and 
front of Mr. Kingsley’s religious 
opinions ; that each man has a Father 
in heaven who is directing, calling, 
drawing him to himself, taking a per- 
sonal, loving interest in him, though 
he may be ignorant of it. That this 
same Fatherhood and Kinghood is ex- 
ercised over nations ; and in proportion 
as individual or nation reject this 
loving government, so they lose them- 
selves ; for apart from Him the light 
of action and right are gone, and the 
life of individuals and nations is 
death. 

But this Fatherhood and King- 
hood were lifeless and comfortless, 
were they not understood as belong- 
— a personal Father and King ; 
a Person like ourselves with a will, 
a character, not subdivided into life- 
less attributes and unreal abstrac- 
tions, but a living, loving Person. But 
we are flesh and blood, and we can- 
not altogether realize to ourselves a 
spiritual personality ; so it became 
necessary that once the Godhead 
should take on him flesh and blood 
and become a human Son of God, 
the realization of the ideal of hu- 
manity making man God-like to God, 
and God human to man ; the realiza- 
tion of all the noble dreams of all 
mythology ; the divine in the human ; 
the accomplishment of all the vague 
yearnings of all ages. 

And so from this to teach the 
everliving sympathy of One with all. 
In all stations of life, in all difficulties 
of mind, in all sorrows, to have One 
who was tried like unto us, and 
through suffering overcame, and tri- 
umphed. To know that he has es- 
tablished the kingdom of God on 
earth—that for ever exclusiveness has 
been done away—that the Epiphany 
—the manifestation of God as the 
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Father of all men—has been pro- 
claimed now and for ever. hon to 
the light of this principle, Mr. Kings- 
ley brings the chartism of the work- 
men of England. Listen to himself 
—speaking in the mouth of Elinor 
of the idea of the charter, to two 
working men :— 


‘*Keep, keep your faith,” she cried, ‘‘ for it 
is not yours, but God’s who gave it! But 
do not seek to realize that idea for yourselves.” 

** Why, then, in the name of reason and 
mercy ?” 

** Because it is realized already for you, 
You are free ; God has made you free, You 
are equals—-you are brothers ; for He is your 
King who is no respecter of persons, He is 
your king who has bought for you the rights 
of Sons of God. He is your King to whom 
all power is given in heaven and earth ; who 
reigns and will reign till he has put all 
enemies under His feet. That was Luther's 
charter ; with that alone he freed half Europe. 
That is your charter and mine; the ever- 
lasting ground of our rights, our might, our 
duties, of ever-gathering storm for the op- 
pressor—of ever brightening sunshine for 
the oppressed—own no other. Claim yorr 
investiture as freemen from none but God, 
His will—His love is a stronger ground sure- 
ly than abstract rights, and ethnological 
opinions. Abstract rights? What ground, 
what root have they but the ever changing 
opinions of men, born anew and dying anew 
with each fresh generation? While the 
word of God stands sure—‘ You are mine 
and I ain yours’—bound to each in an ever- 
lasting covenant. 
* * * +. * . oe 2 

“If henceforth you claim political enfran- 
chisement, claim it not as mere men who 
may be villains, savages, animals, slaves of 
their own prejudices and passions; but as 
members of Christ, children of God, in- 
heritors of the kingdom of heaven, and there- 
fore bound to realize it on earth. All 
other rights are mere mights—mere selfish 
demands to become tyrants in your turn, 
If you wish to justify your charter, do it on 
that ground, Claim your share in national 
life, only because the nation is a spiritual 
body whose king is the Son of God; whose 
work, whose national character and powers 
are allotted to it by the Spirit of Christ. 
Claim universal suffrage only on the ground 
of the universal redemption of mankind—the 
universal priesthood of Christians, That 
argument will conquer when all have failed ; 
for God will make it conquer. Claim the 
disenfranchisement of every man, rich or 
poor, who breaks the laws of God and man, 
not merely because he is an obstacle to you, 
but because he is a traitor to your common 
King in heaven and to the spiritual kingdom 
of which he is a citizen. But claim these 


and all else for which you long, not from 
man but from God, the King of men, 
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therefore, before you attempt to obtain them 
make yourselves worthy of them ; perhaps 
by that process you will find some of them 
have become less needful.” 


To know further, that as redemp- 
tion was made ours by the voluntary 
obedience of the Son of man to the 
law of the universe, (that salvation is 
to be purchased by a willing sacrifice 
of life for others,) so we should in the 
help of a personal Spirit akin to our 
spirits make self-sacrifice the law of 
our existence, and willing suffering 
for others the medium of our per- 
fection. For so we take up the cross 
of Christ and become transformed 
into his image—the image of a per- 
fect God and a perfect man, and so 
become truly the children of one 
Father ; for what is it to bea child of 
God but to be like him in character? 

And from this idea of loving self- 
sacrifice for others being the law of 
life, to hate the Manicheism which 
shrinks from the battle of existence 
into the convent, which overthrows 
all manliness and vigour and truth ; 
to despise the distorted principles of 
asceticism and maceration, though re- 
cognizing the truth which lies beneath 
them all, and loving and pitying the 
persons who seek for rest in them in 
vain—as he has written so truly and 
so well in his “ Saint’s Tragedy.” 

To protest against the shrinking 
from responsibility of action in life, 
and agony of thought in mind; to 
fight the battle bravely, and to “‘ face 
the spectres of the mind,” and gather 
strength ; to feel “a power with us 
in the night ;” to protest against the 
despair which forces men into the 
bosom of the Roman Catholic Church 
to find something to repose on, be- 
cause they will not feel the everloving, 
living Presence of the Invisible yet 
Ever Near; and to oppose this faith- 
lessness, Mr. Kingsley wrote, as we 
conceive, Westward Ho. But of 
that work in its own place ; we have 
not done with Yeast. 

Not only does he state the religious 
problem of the day—how Christianity 
is to be reconciled with added know- 
ledge, the old strife of science and 
faith over in ; but it states the 
terrible social difficulty—the conflict 
between the rights of labour and the 
rights of property, and what, in the 
present circumstances, are the duties 
of rich to r, and r to rich. 
Since the publication of Yeast, and 
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Alton Locke, much has been done 
to amend the condition of the work- 
men; but much, a seemingly end- 
less quantity—remains to do. Those 
who wish to know what these 
abuses were, let them read Alton 
Locke, the autobiography of a tailor 
and poet, supposed to be one of the 
ple, and one of that dispirited 
nd who broke up amid the rain on 
Kensington Common, on the me- 
morable tenth of April, 1848. 

Leaving the question of the state 
of the working classes, which can only 
be learned by personal investigation, 
let us look as far as we can at the 
principles which Mr. Kingsley, in 
common with many now, holds upon 
the subject. 

Yeast states the evils in the country 
-—Alton Locke in the town. 

And First—Personal sympathy. - 
not alms-giving, a useless thing at 
best. Too often do the rich offer 
money, clothes, refuge to the poor, 
with far less love of them, or know- 
ledge of their lot, than they have of 
the social condition of their horses, or 
the breeding of their pointers. Itis 
not that they are not generous, but 
they do not know how to be gener- 
ous. Among others, relief is offered, 
merely, we fear, because that delicate 
sensibility which Coleridge so well 
denounces in the “‘ Aids to Reflection” 
is offended. For their workmen are 
sometimes scarcely recognised as 
human. But He who was a working 
man himself has taught usthe Brother- 
hood of Humanity. The only bridge 
which will unite the gulf which yawns 
between the poor and rich, is that 
personal love and sympathy which 
He felt towards poor despised rejected 
Zaccheus, when he identified himself 
with the outcast of society, and said—- 
“‘ Zaccheus, come down, for to-day I 
must abide at thy house.” Go home 
with the poor man, make his trials, 
his sorrows, his doubts, yours; and 
you will have done more to close the 
pit which gapes between you, than if 
you were to heap alms, even riches 
upon him. Give him all this wealth, 
and he is the same tabooed being still. 
This brings us to the second point. 
Do you do away with charities, then? 
cachinnine may say. No, but we teach 
the workman to help himself ; we tell 
him that he is the son of the same 
Father ; that his struggles and sor- 
rows are ours by the right of brother- 
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hood; that we have a claim to help 
him by the same right; that we will 
not heap money on him, for the idle 
it will only plunge deeper in guilt and 
sensualism, and the proud and inde- 
pendent will either reject it with 
scorn, or take it with a burning sense 
of unfair distinctions; but we will 
help him to help himself, for we are 
all children of one Father. We will 
educate his intellect, educate hisheart ; 
for our knowledge, our good breeding, 
our taste are only ours to impart them. 
All advantages, all talents turned 
to the uses of self, react for evil ; but 
given, spent on others, bless the 
sessor. Like mercy, they “ bless him 
that gives and him that takes,” and to 
do this with humility, forbearance, as 
the servant of all, is the grandest ob- 
ject in this age of the Christian priest 
who lives in the great centres of labor. 
It is his duty to band these men to- 
gether into associate bodies, not as 
chartists for the destruction of existing 
law,but for mutual support,encourage- 
ment, and the reformation of abuses 
among themselves, for mutual educa- 
tion, that their intellect may be 
trained as far as the capabilities of 
each may go, and their heart led to 
that gentle manliness of feeling which 
in iieediions will maintain its hum- 
ble dignity. It is his duty to tell 
them there is a kingdom where all 
are equal, and where the handmaid 
and the bondman share in the dis- 
position of the Free-s te the re- 
public of the Great God and Father, 
and that their charter fell because it 
was based on selfishness, violence, and 
wrong ; but that there is the charter 
of a truer freedom, and a more beauti- 
ful and less ideal right which can be 
theirs for ever ; that it is through obe- 
dience they command, through self 
sacrifice that they save, through 
suffering that they triumph. For the 

dox of the cross is the truth of 
ife. 

This for moral evil; and for the 
physical ills, the misery of dirt and 
stench, and their demon offspring, 
Cholera and Fever, what is their 
remedy? To obey the sanitary laws 

of God’ suniverse. Itis well to preach 
on the Cholera as a judgment, for it 
is the sentence of his laws of health 
inevitably following on thesin of filthi- 
ness, It is not an arbitary condem- 
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nation, not a special judgment on the 
grant to Maynooth, or on the insults 
of Protestants to the doctrines and 
ceremonies of the Roman Catholic 
Church, but the stern working out of 
the laws of the universe. Pestilence 
follows dirt; health, cleanliness, Be 
clean, and the laws of God are on 
yourside. Live inmiasma—filth— ard 
you are against the law, and as surely 
as the lightning strikes the steel, so 
surely you will suffer. Can any 
one doubt then with regard to our 
duty to the poor, who live in places 
which to breathe in is a rapid death? 
Itis not tolevel thestiesof Bermondsey 
and St. Giles to build fine houses in, 
and to drive the wretched inhabitazts 
to places fouler and more hideous 
still; but it isto supply baths, water, 
to clean, and clean, and clean, to 
purify the rivers, to dig the seweis 
deep and roof them well, to provide 
sewerage for the poor, to urge govern- 
ment to obey the sanitary laws of God, 
to tell the rich to give, and give till 
they can cleanse the poor; and what 
is science for but this? Even here 
was Pagan Rome beyond us. The 
farthing baths, the mighty aqueducts, 
the cloaca maxima. In proportion to 
our additional scientific knowledge, 
where are results like these? They are 
bringing Loch Katrine into Glasgow ; 
why not distribute it to every cornr 
of that smoke canopied town? Why 
not purify the dens of London? In 
an age when we put a girdle round 
the earth, is this impossible? The 
curse of pestilence and death will 
never be removed till science is less 
selfish. To tell this plainly to the 
world, boldly, without concealment, is 
as much the duty of Christian mini: 4 
ters as to preach spiritual religion ; 
for how can morality exist in dirt ard 
disease, and horrors which make the 
blood curdle even to hear,which to live 
in, is destruction, body and soul? 
These are Kingsley’s views—inade- 
quately, curtly, simply stated. The 
perusal of Yeast and Alton Locke 
will be sufficient for those of our read- 
ers who wish to verify them. 

The warning of Westward Ho, and 
the statement of our present condition 
in Two Years Ago, and the natural 
growth of these fictions from Mr. 
Kingsley’s genius, will more fittingly 
be reserved for another number. 
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There never beam’d a brighter day 

On ancient Skiddaw’s glorious height, 
Sweet Keswick water never lay 

Wrapt in a flood of purer light, 

When, wooed by the delicious power 

That haunts blue wave and mountain hoar, 
We roam’d one golden summer hour 

By that wild lake’s enchanted shore. 


“* And where does Southey sleep?” we said, 
The peasant-boy made answer none, 

But toward that old white church he led, 
And o’er its wall of guardian stone, 

A bright and lonely burial ground 

Between the mountain and the wave— 

The boy stood by one low green mound, 
And answer’d, “ This is Southey’s grave.” 


Things are there to the inward eye 
That mingle in as sweet accord, 

As hues that on the mountain lie, 

Or notes in one wild measure pour’d : 
And sure that grave at Skiddaw’s feet, 
The waving grass, the chequer’d skies, 
Calm nature’s lover ! seem’d most meet 
With thy soul’s dream to harmonise. 


What, though no clustering arches fair 
Around thy sculptured marble rise ; 
Nor lingering sunbeam thither bear 
The storied window’s gorgeous dyes ; 
Nor stream of choral chanting sweet, 
Borne down the minster’s mighty aisle, 
With ocean-swell of organ meet, 
Beside thy monumental pile : 


Thou sleepest in a statelier fane, 

High Heaven’s blue arch is o’er thee tent, 
And winds and waves a sweeter strain 
Make round thy mountain monument ; 
And sunbeams, when departing night 
Rolls back the mist from Gowdar’s crest, 
Break thro’ their clouds in rosy light, 

To lie along thy quiet breast. 


Yes! many a shrine our feet have sought, 
Where pillar’d aisle and fretted nave 
Told man the richly blest had brought 
Some portion back to Him who gave ; 
And thoughts of rapturous awe we knew ; 
But sweeter none than when we stay’d 

By that green grave where daisies grew, 
In nature’s own cathedral laid. 
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TUTORS OF THE YOUNG IDEA. 


BY W. BLANCHARD JERROLD. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE GOVERNESS'S FAMILY. 


Miss Watsu had obtained leave to 
pass a day with her friends—more, 
she had secured the signal honour of 
Master Somebody’s company. Tricked 
out in a fine black velvet blouse, 
drawn in at the waist by a costly 
sash ; a little Scotch cap shading his 
flaxen curls, with bright plaid socks 
clasping his pulpy legs, and em- 
broidered drawers falling to his knees, 
the we patrician bounced into 
Miss Walsh’s room to know whether 
she was ready. Miss Walsh was at- 
tiring herself in those negative tints 
peculiar to governesses. She wore 
flowers certainly— hereby vindicating 
her superiority over “ anything de- 
cidedly menial”—but then they were 
the most modest, the palest violets ; 
and her bonnet was at least six 
months behind the latest fashions. 
If she appeared as Cinderella in the 
presence of her pupil’s mother, there 
was comfort in the assurance that 
there were menials in the house who 
were even her Cinderellas. Then, 
again, Mrs. Somebody, a_baron’s 
daughter, was almost a Cinderella 
before her cousin, the Duchess. Not 
that Miss Walsh took comfort in the 
reflection that there were people be- 
neath her socially. Miss Bombazine, 
the governess in an alderman’s fa- 
mily, was, as we have already hinted, 
as “stuck up” as her mistress. If 
she suffered snubbings in the draw- 
ing room, she was amply avenged 
upon the housemaids and _ lady’s- 
maids. But Miss Walsh was one of 
those quiet, patient creatures, who 
are always cheerful—always content. 
You would never have guessed that 
she had acted a part in a very tragic 
story. Mrs. Somebody would declare 
that she was wanting in emotion ; 
that she was not sufficiently grateful 
for favours, and that her character 
was weak. But time proved that 
the gentle girl had courage and 
warmth. 

The widow of Ralph Walsh, Esq., 


R.N., lived at Camberwell. You 
might have guessed that she lived 
there—for there dwells desperate 
gentility; in villas with great names, 
and five or six very little rooms ; in 
shrubberies that might be carried 
away ina single barrow; in lodges 
that, if placed at a nobleman’s park- 
gates, a servant “ who respected him- 
self” would hardly deign to inhabit ; 
in cottages that a single ivy plant 
covers in a few years with perfect 
ease. This neighbourhood has small 
claim tv be compared with Mayfair, 
or even with Woburn Place, or Rus- 
sell Square; but it is undoubtedly 
highly respectable—extremely so. An 
aici who has been knighted 
lives in yonder square brick house ; 
and from the end of Miss Walsh’s 
garden you can—supreme bliss !— 
cast a stone into the garden of a com- 
mon-councilman. Opposite—aye, ex- 
actly opposite—Moss-Rose Cottage 
(a pretty name afforded to the house 
of the widow of Ralph Walsh, R.N., 
by Miss Lydia Walsh, sister of 
young Somebody’s governess) lived— 
carriage people ! 

Carriage people! Buffon does not 
mention this peculiar family of the 
human race ; and it appears to have 
escaped the attention of Cuvier. The 
omission proves the incompleteness 
of these two t naturalists’ re- 
searches, Nor is it easily accounted 
for, since the family in question evi- 
dently plays an important part in the 
scheme of nature. Carriage people 
are, it would appear, the highest de- 
velopment, the most perfect samples, 
of that wonder—man. They differ 
essentially from the common human 
type ; for, whereas the ordinary 
vulgar homo progresses by advan- 
cing one foot before the other—these 
curious people proceed by means of 
springs, and round rotating feet, 
which they can renew at pleasure, as 
the crab grows a new claw when 
deprived of the first. Their sides, 
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highly polished like the wing of a 
June fly, or sometimes yellow as the 
lighter bars around a wasp’s belly, 
present, on near inspection, strange 
spots upon them, that in some indi- 
viduals of the family, take the form 
of lions upon their hind legs ; and in 
others, of hands grasping daggers. 
They are generally to be met with in 
the company of two ordinary develo 
ments of the genus homo; one eae 
appraning before and one behind 
them. For these satellites, which ap- 
pear to be necessary to their extraor- 
dinary progress, they seem to have a 
profound contempt. They are, in- 
deed, a curious family which the 
naturalist cannot contemplate with- 
out awe, and which he must endea- 
vour to class, with a hesitating hand. 
We venture to assert, however, that 
no future edition of Cuvier or Buffon 
will be complete without some account 
of so extraordinary a race. 

This race is worshipped at Camber- 
well and Peckham. In Camden Town, 
too, Kentish Town, Hampstead, 
Brixton, Hammersmith, Brompton, 
and other genteel suburbs, the curious 
inquirer will find zealous worshippers 
of this noble and remarkable family 
of our species. Since the Bosjesmen 
were exhibited to the British public, 
no more curious development of the 
Divine form has been advanced for 
general examination, than carriage 
people. They dwell apart ; and just 
as the cuckoo inhabits the sparrow’s 
nest, so they appear to depend upon 
the lower developments of the human 
animal, to satisfy their wants. And it 
is wonderful to see the admiration, 
not only of their servitors, but also 
of the ordi people who pass 
them. Mrs. Walsh, who handsomely 
afforded us an opportunity of study- 
ing the examples of the race who 
lived — Moss-Rose Cottage, 
was in her own eminently genteel 
person, a devoted student of carriage 


—— 

iss Walsh, with her patrician 
charge, was sent to Camberwell, in 
Mrs. Somebody’s own cairiage. Is 
it possible to describe the emotion that 
thrilled through Moss-Rose Cottage, 
when Somebody’s remarkably tall 
footman’s head was seen—powdered 


too !—above the little green gate before 
the house? Mrs. Walsh called to the 
servant of all-work, Mary, to learn 
whether or not she was fit to angwer 
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the bell. Mary appeared, wiping her 
hands—shrivelled and white with a 
protracted soaking in the wash-tub— 
upon the corner of her apron. The 
widow’s disgust was complete. She 
called the girl a “dirty trollop,” and 
begged that she would run up to the 
room, and put on a white apron and 
clean > before appearing at the 
gate. iss Lydia was in a state of 
uncontrollable excitement ; and vowed 
that the family was always compro- 
mised by some fortuitous circum- 
stance, whenever it endeavoured to 
appear in the least degree “ comme- 
il-faut”! She blamed her mamma for 
having set the girl to the wash-tub on 
that day; when a little reflection 
must have shown her the probability 
that the Somebodys might send home 
her sister in their carriage. The third 
ring of the tall footman brought Mary 
bounding and grumbling down stairs, 
still tying her cap. She threw the 
little glazed door open, and strutted 
angrily to the gate; while her mis- 
tress and Miss Lydia, in the greatest 
trepidation, watched the scene from 
behind the parlour blinds. 

We had forgotten young Harry, 
aged ten years, the youngest born of 
the late Ralph Walsh, R.N., who had 
just returned homeforthe mid-summer 

olidays—but he did not allow himself 
to be long neglected. The third ring at 
the bell hadattracted hisattention also, 
and he reached the gate, from the cor- 
ner of the little garden where he had 
been setting a bird trap, just behind 
Mary. He very playfully bounded 
upon her back, unheeding violent taps 
from the parlour window—just as the 
open gate disclosed the chariot of 
rs. Somebody. Nor did the yellow 
coach panels overawe his exuberant 
spirits. He bounded into the grove ; 
seized Miss Walsh by both cheeks, and 
kissed her; and when he perceived 
master Somebody, addressed him as 
‘* young one,” to the infinite delight of 
the footman, and of the coachman, 
who had turned his corpulent person 
in the coach-box, that his eyes might 
command the strange scene. 

The gentle Miss Walsh felt a glow 
upon her cheek, as she noticed the 

rly concealed enjoyment of the 
‘cotman. But she took the children 
one by each hand, and walked into 
the little garden, bidding Mary close 
the gate behind her. 

Disappointment behind the blinds 
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in the parlour! Mrs. Somebody was 
not in the carriage. Her patrician 
foot would not press the Kiddermin- 
ater of Moss-Rose Cottage! Yet there 
was little Somebody. What would 
be done with him? The child would 
certainly not eat plain currant pud- 
ding. It was foolish of Marian (Miss 
Walsh) to bringhim. However, they 
must make the best of it. 

Young Somebody went calmly 
up to Mrs. Walsh, and, under the 
direction of his governess, kissed her. 
Miss Lydia was honored next; and 
lastly master Harry, though he brushed 
the kiss away very unceremoniously, 
with the cuff of his jacket. Then the 
little guest was seated upon a chair, 
and asked whether he was hungry or 
thirsty. He promptly replied that he 
was prepared both to eat and drink ; 
—but here Miss Walsh checked him, 
observing that he knew he was not 
allowed toeat till his dinner hour—two 
o’clock—and she could not risk the 
possibility of having to take him back 
ill to his mamma, Miss Lydia asked 
her sister aside if the young gentleman 
had any title. 

Somebody,—from his chair, amused 
himself casting glances at Harry; 
while Harry, embarrassed by his 
mother’s request that he would make 
himself agreeable to the little gentle- 
man, cast down his eyes and turned 
his flat cap round and round in his 
fingers. erceiving that her son’s 
jaws were working vehemently, and 
guessing at the process going forward 
between them, she angrily requested 
him to take that nasty India rubber 
from his mouth, and be a man; which 
request Harry interpreted into the 
distinct acts of dropping a black lump 
from his lips into his hand, deposit- 
ing it in his jacket pocket, and 
turning his back upon his maternal 
parent. The children sat thus fora 
few minutes looking at each other, 
but without exchanging a word ; while 
Miss Walsh interchanged scraps of 
news with her mother and sister. At 
last it was agreed that a pinafore 
should be put upon master Somebody, 
to protect his velvet (which Mrs. 
Walsh declared, after a near inspec- 
tion, must have cost eight shillings 
per yard), and that Harry should do 
the honors of the garden to his com- 
panion. Master Somebody fell in 
with this arrangement very cordially ; 
only he remarked when the pinafore 
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was produced, that it was a nasty one. 
Miss Walsh hoped that Harry would 
find something to show his visitor. 

“There’s nothing but the double- 
smut,” surlily replied the hope of the 
Walsh family, alluding to a rabbit 
which he insisted upon keeping in his 
play box. The young pair left the ladies 
together, and went off to amuse them- 
selves. In ten minutes afterwards 
they were extremely intimate, and 
fell into comparisons—as children 
always will—of the establishments 
which they respectively inhabited. 
Somebody remarked upon the limited 
area of the garden, and the small- 
ness of Moss-Rose Cottage. 

“Yes,” replied Harry, trium- 
phantly; “but you haven't got a 
rabbit at yours.” 

“ T can play at marbles,” said Some- 
body. 

* Pooh ! Ican knuckle down better 
than Jones, at school ; and he’s twice 
my age.” 

“T’ve a kite as tall as the door,” 
pursued Somebody. 

“ What of that !” retorted Harry, 
in no way embarrassed by his position 
as host, ‘‘ Jem Burns, at our school, 
has got four kites, and one with a 
picture of the Queen in it—so there !” 

*“ Well, I don’t care; Ican haveas 
many as I like. Ah! I've gota pony,” 
was Master Somebody’s dexterous 
evasion of his host’s home-thrust ; 
** And arocking-horse, too.” 

“ When I’m big,” continued Harry, 
‘“T shall buy a horse twice as big as 
your pony. Poniesare for babies.” 

This was galling ; but Somebody 
was not to be put down. He returned 
to the charge after a moment’s con- 
sideration. 

“You haven’t as much money as I 
have !” 

“ Haven't I, though ?” was the auda- 
cious reply. “ I’ve got a shilling and 
a sixpence, and a threepenny-piece— 
a new one, too; and Bill Saunders 
owes me a penny.” 

“ Ah! but I’ve got a pound, and a 
box full of new shillings and six- 
pences.” 

Here Harry felt the necessity of 
giving the conversation a wrench. In 
the matter of accomplishments he 
thought he would be on safe ground, 
He therefore broached it at once. 

“T’m in subtraction.” 

“Well, I’m in words of two sylla- 
bles,” retorted young Somebody—a 
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reply which produced, on the part of 
Harry, an uproarious fit of laughter. 
Somebody had a willow switch in his 
hand. Provoked by his host’s hilarity 
at his expense, and accustomed to try 
his strength upon the shins of the 
unwary maids, and even occasionally 
upon those of Miss Walsh, he did not 
hesitate to exhibit his anger in the 
shape of a sharp blow across the 
calves of Master Henry Walsh. We 
have before remarked on the repub- 
lican character of youth. Harry, in 
no way influenced by the yellow chariot 
in which his guest had been con- 
veyed to his mother’s house, instantly 
replied with a very smart slap upon 
Somebody’s face. Young Somebody 
shrieked to Miss Walsh ; then, bear- 
ing his head down like a goat, and 
clenching his teeth, made a rush upon 
his adversary. The two were in- 
tertwined in an inextricable con- 
fusion of limbs: they were yelling 
and plunging, and striking vigorously, 
when Mrs. Walsh, followed by her 
two daughters, rushed into the gar- 
den; and with that peculiarly fe- 
minine exclamation, ‘ Goodness 
gracious !” separated the combatants. 

“Oh ! you wicked, naughty child,” 
said Mrs. Walsh, attacking oe own 
offspring, and, in deference tothe rank 
and character of the guest, belonging to 
his antagonist, concluding that Harry 
was in the wrong. ‘ How dare you, 
sir, strike this young gentleman ?” 

Young Somebody buried his flaxen 
locks in the lap of his governess, and 
called his young host “ a little beast.” 

Harry was sent to his bed-room, 
and Master Somebody was taken 
back to the parlour, muttering that 
Miss Walsh had no business to bring 
him to this nasty place. 

“‘ A dreadful child to have to deal 
with, evidently,” said Mrs. Walsh, 
aside, to her eldest daughter. 

“7 wouldn’t put up with it for 
any thing on earth,” Miss Lydia de- 
clared ; looking, as ladies say, ‘“ dag- 
gers” at her sister’s charge. 

And then the mother and daughters 
resumed the conversation the fight 
had broken off. 

“As I was saying, my dear,” re- 
sumed Mrs. Walsh, “‘I don’t know 
how the money goes. We are very 
careful, goodness knows! I allow 
Mary only half a pound of sugar a 
week ; we never have puddings, ex- 
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cept with the cold meat ; and as for 
wine, we never touch it, except when 
Mrs. Amadou calls, and then we must, 
or what would the Alloms and Ser- 
geants say why, that we were beg- 
gars! Besides, child, between you 
and me, I think she likes it.” 

“Mamma, dear, how can you say 
so?” interrupted Miss Lydia. ‘‘ Why, 
they move in the very best society. 
They were at Alderman Tisleton’s 
party, last week.” 

“T don’t care, my dear,” retorted 
Mrs. Walsh ; “ I’m maybe suspicious, 
but I’m seldom wrong. You know I 
told you, long ago, there was some- 
thing between young Sergeant and 
Ann Allom. If Mrs. Amadou 
isn’t fond of wine, what is she fond 
of? That’s what I want to know.” 

There was an air of conviction and 
triumph about Mrs. Walsh, as she 

sed this latter question, that si- 

enced her daughters, who contented 

themselves with exchanging glances, 
and awaiting any further remarks 
their mother might have to offer. 

“No—as I was saying to you, my 
dear Marian,” presently continued 
the widow,—‘ we have your poor 
dear father’s position to keep up. I 
must never forget that I am an 
officer’s widow, nor you that you are 
an officer’s daughter. So you must 
be as economical as possible ” 

“ But, dear mamma,— —” 

“Tush, child! Listen to me, I 
don’t say that you are extravagant— 
you were too well brought up for 
that ; but you must think of your 
home in the midst of the grand places, 
you see Ee 

“Hush, mamma!” hissed Miss 
Lydia, pointing to Master Somebody, 
who was looking, with an expression 
of intense curiosity, at Mrs. Walsh. 

“The child cannot understand,” 
petulantly retorted the widow. “ Yes, 
Marian, you must think of your poor 
mother here ——.” 

* But I do, mamma.” 

“And strive to ease the heavy 
burden under which she labours. 
That brute of an uncle of yours (I’m 
proud to say he does’nt belong to my 
family) had the impudence to ask me 
why I did’nt bring you both up to 
some useful employment. Why, in- 
stead*of having you both taught 
dancing and the piano, I didn’t have 
you taught something by which you 
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might have earned your bread. The 
brute! But he was always a disgust- 
ing man !” 

“We shall get on very well pre- 
sently, mamma,” said poor little 
Marian, putting her arms round her 
mother, who began to weep, “I shall 
do more for you directly. When I 
know German (and I get up every 
morning at six to study it), I shall be 
worth more.” 

Lydia sat aside while this scene 
was in progress, looking out of win- 
dow—for she hated scenes. Besides she 
was disgusted with the subject of the 
conversation. She had no patience 
with her sister, who insisted upon 
making herself almost a menial in a 
family, to get some £40 a-year. She 
had more dignity. She had a better 
appreciation of the name of Walsh. 

“Yes,” continued the widow, 
“stitch, stitch, stitch, from morning 
to night; and still, what with the 
rent, the taxes, coals, and the frightful 
price at which everything is now, we 
never know how to get on. Then, 
you know, my dear, we are frightened 
out of our lives, for fear that slut Mary 
should know that we do needlework 
for money. For what’s to prevent 
her telling the Sergeants’ or the 
Alloms’ servant ?” 

At this moment, Lydia—or, as she 
would insist—Miss Lydia—started 
from her seat, and followed, with her 
wee some figure passing by, in the 


“Tut! how you make me start, 
child. What on earth’s the matter ?” 

“Nothing, dear mamma,” Lydia 
replied, as she sate down again, “only 
somebody passing.” 

“‘ Dear me, how you frighten one ; 
and then, as I was telling Lydia, how 
would you girls ever get married, if 
that was found out ? I’m sure its very 
distressing—very.” 

— turned sharply towards her 
mother. 

“That’s true enough, mamma,” she 
said, ‘‘ but we are so very young yet.” 

** And we never want to leave you,” 
added Marian, pressing her mother’s 
hand. 

“No,” said Mrs. Walsh-—breaking 
off again—“ we have your poor dear 
father’s position to keep up; and I 
am sure he wouldn’t rest quiet in his 
grave, if he thought his daughters 
could forget his name and marry be- 
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neath them. That he would’nt.” 

The entrance of Mary with the 
dinner tray interrupted the conver- 
sation. Mrs. Walsh had had a griev- 
ance throughout her life. She had 
been continually pestered by the 
notion that the name of Walsh (and 
indeed of Cantabile, her maiden cog- 
nomen) was one prominently before 
the country ; and that it was eter- 
nally suffering a slight of some griev- 
ous description. She had brought 
up her children with this notion. No 
richer than the small tradespeople in 
her neighbourhood ; nor than the 
portrait painter and the lawyer’s 
clerk who had houses in the terrace 
which she honoured with her pa- 
tronage during her husband’s life- 
time ; she found it really and truly a 
moral duty on her part to “hold 
them at a proper distance.” We 
have seen how young Somebody had 
learned early the poor social distinc- 
tions of the artificial life to which he 
was born; but the Walshes had been 
even more rigorously schooled to 
observe the lines which separate 
class from class. Mrs. Walsh would 
forgive many things in her little boy 
Harry ; but if she saw him gossipping 
with the grocer’s son, or familiar even 
with the forlorn offspring of the cir- 
culating library, woe unto him. 
Bread and water and premature bed 
were his certain doom. The fact was, 
theline was very weak—almost imper- 
ceptible—and was, therefore, nar- 
rowly watched and desperately de- 
fended. Intrenched in a_ genteel 
terrace, the Walshes distributed their 
outposts with care. At the barest 
hint of trade they were up in arms. 
Mrs. Walsh’s second cousin having 
taken a share in an orange mer- 
chant’s business, was at once repulsed 
from the camp. When Mr. Standish 
died, and left a wife and six children 
unprovided for, widow Standish took 
a Berlin-wool shop. From that mo- 
ment a sharp look-out was kept upon 
her movements by the Walsh camp ; 
and on the first advance she was 
effectually repulsed. Mrs. Walsh 
had always said that Mrs. Standish 
had low tastes. But, at last, death— 
respecting neither the social position 
of Lieutenant Ralph Walsh, R.N., 
nor his epaulette, nor his wife’s gen- 
teel deportment, nor the accomplish- 
ments of his daughters—pressed his 
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lean hand against the old sailor’s 
heart, and stopped its beating. But 
even then the widow took her 
revenge. Genteelly, be assured, the 
old sailor went to his grave. There 
was the proper supply of feathers ; 
there were four horses to the hearse ; 
mutes stood the full time at the 
door, and were quietly regaled by the 
servant. Deeply bordered cards 
thanked friends for kind enquiries. 
And then the fatherless family— as- 
sured that society could not pick the 
smallest hole in their gentility— 
looked Fate full in the face. 

Mr. Thomas Walsh, brother of the 
dear deceased, offered his services to 
his sister-in-law. He knew that the 
lady was not very fond of him ; that 
his manners shocked her sensitive 
nature ; and that she was profoundly 
convinced that he was beneath her 
in every respect. His sister’s opinion 
simply amused him ; and inspired 
him with an insatiable desire to ag- 
a it. He took particular de- 
ight in recalling to her agonised mind 
the fact that the father of her hus- 
band and himself was a Brighton 
cheesemonger, who had amassed a 


considerable sum of money vou 
the reign of George the Fourth; anc 


who had gone into speculations by 
which he lost it. e dwelt with 
cruel minuteness on the details of the 
business; praised hisfather’s Cheshire ; 
always asked Mrs. Walsh at the din- 
ner table whether she liked cheese ; 

resented her with a Stilton on her 

irth-day ; and vowed that the family 
crest was an arm, cased in a false 
linen sleeve, grasping a tasting fork. 
He was a good-natured fellow in the 
main—but had been, all through 
life, in scrapes. ‘‘ What’s Tom about 
now ?” was the general question of 
his relatives when they met. “ In 
a mess again,” was the equally fre- 

uent reply. Yet, when his brother 
died, Tom’s was the only tear that 
fell into the brave fellow’s clay-bed— 
and Tom alone returned to the widow 
and children, and gave them com- 
fort. He forgot his enmity, or rather 
the enmity that had been shown 
towards himself ; he arranged the 
funeral and invited the mourners ; 
and told the undertaker when they 
were ready to move on. He did cer- 
tainly endeavour to persuade his 
sister-in-law to be content with two 
horses to the hearse—to avoid feathers 
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(which he called tom-foolery), and to 
dispense with hat-bands and black 
eo But she was inexorable, and 

om gave way, appeasing his con- 
science by steadfastly refusing either 
to wear a cloak, ar to be loaded with 
a hat-band. He said that he was 
not going to be amasquerader ; which 
shocked the undertaker (who lost 
several shillings by the determina- 
tion), and other genteel people pre- 
sent—and elicited from the widow 
the opinion that her brother-in-law 
was a brute. 

He was a rough, wild, wayward, 
brawny man, who pressed his stout 
shoulder inst the world’s pre- 
judices, and laughed at them where 

e failed to overturn them ; but 
there was a child’s simplicity in him. 
He wounded hundreds of people with 
his blunt speech, and laughed at 
tears, and was a hard man generally, 
from the head. Yet he took Harry 
under his care, declared that he 
would pay for his education, and that 
he would see he got on in the world, 
And then he turned to Lydia and 
Marian, and asked them how they 
intended to live? He was really 
not rich enough to do anything for 
them, and their mother had just sixty 
pounds a year. Well, all he saw 
was teaching. But what could they 
teach? The poor girls wept, as he 
roughly put the case before them. 
They had been absurdly brought up, 
as though their parents had a fortune 
to give them ; they could tinkle upon 
the piano—well, so could everybody. 
He remembered when he was living 
over a baker’s shop; the baker's 
daughter was practising scales from 
morning till night. Her father be- 
came a bankrupt, and she went 
into service, and was dismissed for 
giving herself airs. He could not 
pe tell them what became of 

er at last. At this point, Mrs. 

Walsh begged that her brother-in- 
law would spare the poor children’s 
feelings. She dared say they wouldn’t 
starve; and she could assure him 
that she was not quite such an idiot 
as he appeared to consider her. 

Time very rapidly 7 weight, 
however, to the words of Mr. Thomas 
Walsh. It very soon became obvious 
that the girls must do something ; 
even when the family had yielded 
one point to the hard necessities of 
the world by moving from a house that 
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was too large for them, to one of very 
moderate rental, viz., to Moss-Rose 
Cottage. It was with great reluctance 
however that the widow summoned 
her brother-in-law to consult with 
her in her difficulties. But he came 
to her summons, and kissed the girls; 
and vowed they had a pretty box of 
a house, and brought them each a 
new dress. Yet, when he began to 
talk over their affairs, his mocking 
spirit rose; and he drew for their 
advantage, a grim picture of their 
helplessness. He reminded them that 
had half the money spent in teaching 
them dancing, deportment, the piano, 
embroidery, ete., etc.—in fact, all the 
elements of a polite education—been 
expended in fitting them for some re- 
munerative employment, or for some 
special pursuit, they would have been 
made independent of the world. And 
then Mr. Thomas Walsh proceeded 
to afford his nieces a comprehensive 
view of the advantages of indepen- 
dence—tearing their hearts at every 
sentence, by contrasting these advan- 
tages with the misery and the low 
moral tone induced by dependence. 
He said that it was true they could 
do needlework ; but how much could 
they earn, even when they worked 
day and night? Teaching, too, when 
people could teach nothing, was a 
poor look out. But Mrs. Walsh 
would certainly not allow that her girls 
knew nothing. Had they not been at 
Lavender House School four years, at 
£30 a year each, without extras? Mr. 
Thomas Walsh held to his point, but 
ended by promising to see what he 
could do for Marian, who was the 
eldest. She might get £40 a year 
and her board and lodging, as a nur- 
sery te ; but she must be pre- 
pared for the position of an upper 
servant. 

“Upper servant !” exclaimed Mrs. 
Walsh ; “‘ indeed my child shall be no 
such thing, Thomas; and if your poor, 
dear, dead brother could hear you say 
so, he wouldn’t rest quiet in his 
coffin.” Mrs. Walsh was frequently 
putting her departed lord in the posi- 
tion of a dead man who might possibly 
hear, and might possibly clench his 
fists at some individual in the world 
he had left. 

But Mr. Thomas Walsh was not 
easily diverted from his point. He 
liked to put matters in their sternest 
aspect. If he cast bread at people 
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when they asked him for it, he sent 
it with such force that it struck them 
like a stone. He pitched money at 
the poor, but gave them to under- 
nail, at the same time, that they 
were robbing him. And in this way 
he promised to find a situation—he 
would not call it an engagement—for 
his niece Marian. 

Marian owed her position in the 
house of Somebody to the activity of 
her uncle. 

He calculated that she could clothe 
herself, ‘‘as became her station,” with 
£15 a year, and that she could con- 
tribute £25 a year to the expenses of 
Moss-Rose Cottage. In this way rent 
and taxes would be provided for. His 
next point was to attack the expense 
of aservant. Could not his sister- 
in-law do without a maid-of-all-work? 
If she knew how to bring up Lydia, 
she would make her an accomplished 
housewife. She could let her make 
the puddings, cook the meat, and 
starch the linen. Lydia strutted out 
of the room when these suggestions 
were made, and slammed the door 
behind her. Mrs. Walsh was, how- 
ever, firm about her servant. She 
overbalanced her brother-in-law with 
a series of objections which she re- 
garded as unanswerable ; and, adjust- 
ing her cap after a display of excited 
philosophy, finally declared that come 
what would she would have her maid. 
After an instructive flourish on the 
false state of society, Mr. Thomas 
Walsh ceded the point, and turned 
his consideration to the means of ob- 
taining some kind of lucrative em- 
ployment for his sister-in-law and 
his niece Lydia. 

Having obtained from Mr. Thomas 
the promise that he would be:silent 
when the servant entered the room, 
Mrs. Walsh consented to hear his 
a ge concerning herself and 
uydia. It was soon arranged that 
work should be sent to Moss Rose 
Cottage for the mother and daugh- 
ter ; and Mr. Thomas assured his 
brother’s widow that with indus- 
try, she and her daughter might 
earn one pound per week. The 
task was not accepted without tears ; 
and Mr. Thomas left the cottage, 
having placed £5 upon the parlour 
mantle-piece for the present use of its 
occupants. 

He went on his way to the City, 
moralizing on the rottenness of so- 
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ciety. There were two girls brought 
up to play just well enough on the 
piano to execute apolka. Could this 
accomplishment be of much service 
to them? As he passed a butcher's 
shop, he heard an execrable piano 
sounding from the back parlour. He 
felt inclined to accost the proprietor, 
who was cleverly cutting substantial 
beef-stakes, on the absurdity of the 
contrast. He would be glad to know 
whether that greasy parent were 
prepared to leave his child the inde- 
pendence that should enable her to 
play the Shower of Pearls to the end 
of her days, varying the amusement 
with the development of a flower 
upon a slipper. It was very refining, 
no doubt—but were not all these ac- 
complishments taking the place of 
solid acquirements? A _butcher’s 
daughter! In the ordinary course 
of things, whom would she marry ? 
Was it probable that some day a 
lord, or a man of fortune, would pass 
that way, and, turning into the A 
ask her hand? Were not the pro- 
babilities rather in favour of a more 
modest portion of the world’s favours? 
The chances were, or ought to be, 
rather in the direction of the grocer’s 
assistant opposite—if, indeed, Miss 
Roundabeeht would condescend to 
look at him ? Suppose she declined 
the sagacious young adulterator ! 
Suppose that, resting her claims to 
consideration upon her knowledge 
of demi-semiquavers, and the mastery 
of ineommpucheetntil French, she 
spurned the young gentleman who, 
six days in the week, encased his 
Saxony coat sleeves in prudent hol- 
land,and looked higher—as the phrase 
goes. Would she achieve the higher 
position? She might certainly. But 
the chances—what would Quetelet 
say to them ? Would the world set 
aside its hypocritical prudery for the 
time, and let him (Mr. Walsh) fairly 
follow out his train of thoughts ? 
Well, then, for the chances. They 
led him across the bridges to that 
part of London—to that great night 
thoroughfare in which are situated 
her Majesty’s theatre, and the little 
theatre of the Haymarket. But, 
more curious, stranger, and more 
evolved were the dramas walking 
in the yellow gas-light upon that 
sloppy pavement, bound in silks and 
satins—than any worked out upon 
the little theatre’s boards, or sung 
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out, or danced out, in the great esta- 
blishment opposite. And, in this 
merry crowd of walking dramas, 
Mr. Thomas Walsh saw plainly—the 
butcher’s daughter. He traced her 
from the Kensington villa, and the 

lished brougham, through Rotten 
Row to the first desertion. The 
great ladies of the land had fixed 
those cold blue eyes of theirs upon 
her, as she passed them in the park ; 
and, she had learned—how apt are 
women in those things—to return 
their glances boldly, reclining in the 
carriage. She had contracted the 
tastes of English duchesses. Bril- 
liants had sparkled upon her arms— 
priceless shawls had fallen in grace- 
ful curves about her figure. She 
had been to Baden—she was familiar 
with the Boulevards ! Had that 
giddy head of hers once turned from 
the splendours of her Kensington 
villa to the sawdust of the Walworth 
home? Aye—once or twice—to re- 
member how vulgar was the scene ! 
But the brougham disappeared—the 
villa was decorated with bills of 
sale—the brilliants fell into the care- 
ful hands of Attenborough, and the 
Captain vanished. The poor girl 
paused here in terror. Could she 
return home ?—Alas ! even the 
butcher’s back parlour—as she saw 
it through her repentant tears— 
was now a happy place. But there, 
too, stood the frightful picture of 
the outraged father. No—he could 
not be encountered. More endura- 
ble was the kindness of the Captain’s 
friend. And so the descent was 
begun—even cheerfully. And how 
can the curtain be brought down 
upon Mr. Thomas Walsh’s drama 
of the butcher’s daughter ? The 
scene must be a miserable one. The 
once pretty girl lies yonder—a ghastly 
wreck. About her swarm painted 
living dramas, to end as cheerlessly 
as hers. Aye, Josiah Roundabeebf, 
look at the nightmare. It is worth 
contemplating. Why not shut down 
that piano upon which your child 
Betty is learning her funeral hymn 
—why not lock up that embroidery 
frame—nor suffer the addition of a 
line of crimson to the gay macaw ? 
Even from the little child of Mr. 
Bronté, questioned on the best mode 
of education for a woman, came 
truer precept than the world chooses 
at this present moment to act upon. 
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The best education, replied the child, 
is, “ that which would make her rule 
her house well.” But no, the piano 
tinkled in the stern man’s ear till 
he was beyond the reach of its vibra- 
tion, and he went grumbling down 
the narrow lanes of the city. 

Let us leave him to his work—in 
the hope that presently we may find 
him in a better humour—and return 
to Moss Rose Cottage, where young 
Somebody was the object of Mrs. 
Walsh’s unremitting attentions. The 
rascal saw his opportunity,and was 

repared to take advantage of it. 

e had the finest potatoes—the best 
cut from off the joint ; and, to com- 
plete his triumph, the last piece of the 
is. You may be sure young 

arry looked on at this favouritism 
with no agreeable expression. The 
last piece of the pudding mastered 
him, and, bursting out intoa flood of 
tears, he declared that “ that greedy 
little beast” had been served three 
times, while he had received only one 
little bit. In vain his mother frowned 
at him—in vain Miss Lydia declared 
that she would tell his uncle of “ his 
goings on.” He pushed his empty 
plate violently from him and ran 
out of the room. Young Somebody, 
meantime, quietly ate the last morsel 
of the dainty ; and put up his little 
face to his governess, that she might 
wipe his mouth. Harry’s distress had 
evidently given a real zest to the 
final mouthful. 

Marian left the parlour—gentle 
soul !—to console her brother ; having 
told little Somebody that he was a 

reedy child—an assertion which 
Mrs. Walsh and Lydia vehemently 
denied—while the former snatched 
the little patrician from the ground 
and covered him with kisses. Harry 
was brought back to the parlour 
pets by his sister—who had 

rushed his hair, washed his face, 
and given him sixpence. This latter 
act was described by Mrs. Walsh as 
apiece of extrav:.gance. Marian had 
that very day given two-thirds of her 
quarter’s salary (Mr. Thomas would 
have said ‘“‘ wages”) to her dear 
mamma. 

And now the two children re- 
opened the fire of their enmity by a 
mutual exhibition of tongues, when 
the ladies were not looking. Then 
master Harry held up his sixpence 
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between his thumb and forefinger, 
and exhibited it triumphantly to the 
reckless consumer of pudding. This 
exhibition excited from master Some- 
body a contortion of the face and 
a snap of his fingers—too chubby yet 
to produce the sound to which they 
aspired—caleulated to aggravate his 
ae host exceedingly. 
But master Walsh was not to be out- 
done. He pointed one finger direct 
at his antagonist’s nose, and crossing 
this pointed finger, with those of his 
other hand, drew them rapidly back- 
wards and forwards. Young Some- 
body was exhausting his inventive 
powers, and was compelled to return 
to his early form of defiance—viz., 
the exhibition of his tongue. 
saw his advantage—and, with con- 
summate generalship, was—we verily 
believe—about to raise his plebeian 
fingers in the direction of his olfactory 
nerves, when a sharp slap from his 
mamma turned the tide of success 
completely in favour of little Some- 
body. The summary ejection of 
master Walsh left his antagonist in 
possession of the field. 

Once more young Somebody was 
whipped into the lap of Mrs. Walsh, 
and was told not to mind that bad 
boy Harry. 

“* He will go back to his mother,” 
said Lydia indignantly, “ and tell 
her that he has been with the most 
vulgar people on earth. I declare, 
mamma, if you don’t teach Harry 
better manners, J will. Since he has 
been at school he has become quite 
unbearable—one would think he had 
been brought up in the streets.” 

** All children quarrel,” meekly in- 
terpose1 Marian ; then turning to her 
charge, “ What did you do to poor 
Harry ?” 

“ Why nothing, the little pet,” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Walsh, as she passed 
her hands fondly through the child’s 
hair—“ It was all that rude, wicked, 
bad boy-—” 

Young Somebody became a pretty 
picture of injured innocence. 

A shriek from the kitchen suddenly 
sent the ladies, in a great state of ex- 
citement, to the rescue. 

They found young Harry crying 
bitterly. Mary—playful housemaid! 
—had cast a table-cloth over her head, 
and appeared to him in the highly 
instructive character of old Bogie, 


Harry- 
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OLD BOGIE. 


Tue boldness with which children 
will fondle animals—the confidence 
with which a little boy will throw 
his arms about a Newfoundland dog, 
are characteristics with which tutors 
of the young idea should not deal 
too lightly. Yet how soon is fear 
created in the child. How soon is 
its wild imagination led to objects of 
horror that fasten upon it, and become 
to it irresistibly ea ay The 
story of Old Bogie is, alas! a house- 
hold story—the religion of every nur- 
sery. The grim monster presents 
himself behind a sheet elevated upon 
a broom-stick, or crouching in a 
corner, when the gloom of evening 
leaves broad black shadows in the 
room. Then are children gathered 
about the fire, huddled around the 
nurse’s knee, while she relates his 
wondrous adventures—how once upon 
a time he carried off a little boy who 
would not go to bed when his mamma 
told him—how he ate another child 
who would not learn his letters— how 
he came with a big bag to a third, 
and, seeing that the little fellow de- 
clined to take the Saturday bath— 
that weekly misfortune which children 
dread—put him into the bag, and took 
him, screaming, away upon his broad 
shoulders. And then the children, 
while listening to these awful his- 
tories, glance at the dark corners of 
the room, and, clutching still tighter 
at the nurse’s gown, vow that they 
will be good ; that they will go to 
sleep directly they are put to bed ; 
that they will never cry again ; that 
they will be model scholars. There 
is a fascination in their fright, and 
they ask for other stories equally 
terrible. Then comes old Bogie’s 
great son, Blue-Beard. His is a 
charming story for children! His 
blue beard—his keys dangling at 
his waist—his scimitar—his rolling 
eyes—do we not all remember them 
as making up perhaps the earliest 
image that held fast our young 
imaginations? We read on still— 
while the book trembled in our 
handg—to the chamber of blood, 
where the ogre’s dead wives were 
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dangling by the hair. We saw plainly 
the spot of blood upon the key. And 
then how happy we were when the 
brothers appeared! But the blood 
lingered in our memories, That 
clotted key has cost us many a wake- 
ful moment at the dead of night; 
even when the clothes have been 
heaped over our head. <A worthy 
son of old Bogie was Blue-Beard to 
us; nor have we much fault to find 
on the score of blood in Jack the 
Giant-Killer. To be sure, the little 
fellow is a brave fellow ; and there 
is some kind of rough justice in his 
career—but it is all blood. Nor are 
the experiences of his good, timid 
little cousin, Red Riding Hood, more 
acceptable to our judgment now. That 
hungry wolf that ate up the little 
girl’s grandam, and subsequently in- 
vited the child to lie beside him, made 
no mean figure in our gallery of mon- 
sters. We had our gallery full, in 
short—a demon at our elbow always. 
And what cowards they were! Did 
they not come to us always in that 
terrible dark ? As soon as the light 
faded from the heavens and objects 
lost their outline, how wildly did our 
imaginations set forth on their fear- 
ful journey. On no account could we 
suffer one moment’s solitude. Did 
the nurse leave the room simply 
to fetch fuel, did we not cling te G 
apron—even while she scolded us 
bitterly for our cowardice? And 
then, when she opened that black 
lace—the coal cellar—and she play- 
ully asked us whether it did not re- 
semble Blue-Beard’s shambles—did 
not the plaything we held drop amon 
the coals, and were we not too terrifie 
to pick it up? And did not the 
nurse, seeing our fear, call out that 
old Bogie was there, and did we 
not scamper off in horror? It was 
a powerful influence that nurse had 
over us ever afterwards. Not she, 
but old Bogie, governed us. Did we 
soil our blouse in the garden, old 
Bogie would certainly visit ns. Did 
we play with the fire, he would come 
down the chimney. Through our 
fear—our eraven fear—we. were led 
ZZ 
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captives. Young Harry, who shrieked 
before Mary in disguise, became the 
slave of Mary. 

Mrs. Walsh simply told her maid 
that she would not have the child 
frightened. Yet how often had Mrs. 
Walsh herself—when her son was 
unruly—threatened to send for the 
sweep or the policeman to carry him 
away. Mr. ph Walsh, when in 
the flesh, had governed with the rod. 
The coward’s face Harry wore in the 
presence of his father, and the alacrity 
with which he obeyed the naval offi- 
cer’s instructions, were the admira- 
tion of many of Mrs. Walsh’s friends. 
If Mr. Walsh spoiled his child, he 
could lay his hand upon his breast 
and declare that it was not because 
he had spared the rod. Harry’s 
wildest fit of passion was subdued 
on the instant, when his father hissed 
aportentous “hush !” over the bannis- 
ters. It would have been difficult to 
decide, in short, whether even old 
Bogie had more command over young 
Harry than his father enjoyed. The 
vision of the coal-cellar, in which 
Mr. Bogie was supposed to reside, 
was always vivid in the child’s mind ; 
but so was that stern reality, Mr. 
Walsh, with his dark hints at a rope- 
end. ‘T’ll tell your father, sir ;” or 
“you shall go in the coal-cellar”— 
were threats, perhaps, equally effica- 
cious. Yet, was not Ralph Walsh a 
model father? His tombstone as- 
sures us that he wasa model. Harry’s 
collar—look at it at any time of the 
day—was indisputably the cleanest 
collar in the neighbourhood. The 
parting of his hair was as faultless 
when the day was drawing to a close 
as when he first emerged from the 
n in the morning—for when 
Mr. Walsh was out, old Bogie re- 
mained behind to watch over that 

ing. Oh! a re tutor is old 
ke semerte beyond the cane of 
any Dr. Thwackum in the kingdom. 
Yet he has no statue, no kind of re- 
cognition in the country. It would 
be difficult, perhaps, to design his 
mysterious figure—so rich is it as 
presented to the glowing fancies of 
nursery-maids and ignorant mothers. 
A hollow turnip for a head is a 
vulgar rendering after all—lackin 
the majesty to which this nationa 
tutor may fairly lay claim. It is too 
real, and therefore inadmissible, for 
the power of tutor Bogie lies in his 
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mystery. Children tremble under 
his hands because they cannot see 
him—they continue, for generations, 
to fly from his presence, use his 
proportions swell with their fears, 
and his eyes glare, and his teeth 
gnash, and his wild hair waves in 
coal-black masses over him. Where 
he begins and ends are unfathomable 
mysteries. He is not a vulgar ghost 
of every-day life—nor is he in any 
way related to the time-honoured 
spectre that has been so long occu- 
pied in the dreary business of drag- 
ging heavy chains up and down the 
oaken staircases of old castles. He 
declines to acknowledge affinity even 
with the vampire family. Cross 
question him as you may, you will 
get no definite answer from him. 
Clever dog ! here lies his strength— 
and he knows te There is the 

test horror in the greatest mys- 
ar. Tutor Bogie’s empire hiaies 
therefore as the sun sets ; like the 
owl, he sleeps through the daylight— 
except when he is keeping school in 
the coal-cellar. As the gloom of 
night comes on he stalks abroad, and 
thousands of little children’s heads 
are buried deep under the counter- 
pane. But does he walk ? Well, 
that is his secret—as the form of his 
body, the colour of his eyes, the 
depth of his revenge, are secrets 
we shall never know. And, if a 
grateful country decide to give him 
a statue, the form must proceed en- 
tirely from the sculptor’s vivid ima- 
gination. He can be presented, in 
the stone, only through the medium 
of elaborate allegory. Figures of 
dancing madmen, gibbering idiots, 
mothers and fathers quietly asleep, 
folded figures of little children shrink. 
ing into corners, are among the evi- 
dences of his power that might de- 
corate his pedestal. . And then for 
the figure. Why, let it be carved in 
the imagination of every spéctator 
who es upon it. Yes, let there 
be the solid pedestal, chiselled out of 
the hardest granite, and upon that pe- 
destal let there be—Nothing! That 
is, nothing perceptible to the touch— 
nothing upon which the curious 
Cockney could carve J. Smyth: yet 
there shall be upon that estal— 
folded up in the gloom of night—a 
figure, at which our children will 
look with startling eyes and parted 
lips, And then we shall take them 
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up,—shrieking, in our arms, and ad- 
vance with them towards it, exacting 
as we proceed, with the relentless 
greed of conquerers, the terms we 
choose to demand. It is a brave 
me. We secure obedience—our 
ouses will be quiet, our late sleep 
in the morning will be unbroken— 
fewer windows will be cracked—our 
books will be unsoiled—our news- 
pers will never be made into cocked 
ats. We shall systematise that 
wholesome terror with which we guide 
the young idea. 
There are ve sentimentalists 
who hold with Dr. Brown, that it is 
a duty to temper the mtal au- 
thority with all the kindness of 
mtal love; “which,” says the 
octor, “even in exacting obedience 
only where obedience is necessary 
for the good of him who obeys, is 
still the exacter of sacrifices which 
require to be sweetened by the kind- 
ness that demands them. This duty, 
indeed, may be considered as in some 
degree involved in the general duty 
of moral education ; since it is not 
a slight part of that duty to train the 
mind of the child to those affections 
which suit the filial nature, and which 
are the chief element of every other 
affection that adorus in after-life the 
friend, the citizen, the lover of man- 
kind. The father who has no voice 
but that of stern command is a 
tyrant to all the extent of his power, 
and will excite only such feelings as 
tyrants excite; a ready obedience per- 
haps—but an obedience that is the 
trembling haste of a slave, not the 
still quicker fondness of an ever-ready 
love ; and that will be withheld in 
the very instant in which the terror 
has lost its dominion. It is impossi- 
ble to have, in a single individual, 
both a slave and a son; and he who 
chooses rather to have a slave, must 
not expect that filial fondness which 
is no of the moral nature of a 
bondman. In thinking that he in- 
creases his authority he truly 
diminishes it ; for more than half the 
authority of the mt is in the 
love which he excites, in that zeal to 
obey which is scarcely felt as obe- 
dience when a wish is expressed, and 
in that ready imitation of the virtues 
that are loved, which does not require 
even the expression of a wish ; but, 
without a command, becomes all 
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which a virtuous parent could have 
commanded.” Now is it probable 
that the world will fall in with this 
sentimental view of education? No 
man who has observed the world 
as it is rolling, can promulgate this 
doctrine of limitless kindness, and 
hope to see it presently in practice: 
There is a tyranny in the world from 
which our grand-children will not be 
emancipated—because it rests in the 
selfishness and in the pride of men. 
Deep and subtle as parental love is, 
it is soon reconciled to the shifts 
which selfishness imposes upon chil- 
dren, and to the hard laws with 
which pride rules them. For the 
sake of quiet, in the quest of economy, 
how soon is the father ready to turn 
his child from home, to the care of a 
stranger! He cheats himself gene- 
rally into the belief that he is sorry 
to part with his child—but that the 
step is for its ultimate good. More— 
his mother is spoiling him. True, 
the r mother may have worked 
upon the child’s fears to keep it 
quiet—true, she may have created in 
its mind a horror of our old friend 
and tutor, Bogie—but has she not 
too held it to her bosom? It will 
run to fetch mamma’s scissors with a 
nimbler foot than that which follows 
the paternal orders—for the father 
is but a mild form of Bogie—a Bogie 
tempered with occasional flashes of 
kindness. If there be punishment 
to inflict, it is he who chastises. 
If there be a lecture to deliver, hisdee 
voice pronounces it ; and the chil 
listens very gravely. This is, weare 
told, proper respect for the parent— 
the duty of the child to the father. 
But what if we say that the child, 
when it comes into the world, 
owes the parent no duty whatever— 
that what we call duty is simply 
bondage—if we assert that the true 
and only duty due from the child, is 
its acknowledgment of the parental 
love that may be lavished upon it. 
But suppose no love warms its child- 
hood—suppose that the father mis- 
takes stern authority for parental 
dignity—is the child a debtor for its 
mere existence? “ Non est bonum 
vivere, sed bene vivere,” said Seneca. 
And he declared that he who gave 
him nothing more than life, gave him 
only what a fly or a worm might 
boast. Well—is he a benefactor to 
zz 2 
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the child or to the state, who nurses 
the child’s fears and works upon them 
chiefly ? In no sense. Constant fear 
degrades the moral sens®. It is the 
basest of all influences ; it chops the 
fingers of the dying wretch over- 
weighting the raft ; it turns crowds 
into wild animals, even in a place of 
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worship. Yet, old Bogie is our wit- 
ness that fear is brought to our 
children’s cradles. We—men and 
women—are their slave-owners. We 
whip them, imprison them, reduce 
their allowance of food, and—strange 
perversity of nature—they grow up 
ungrateful ! 


MILL’S LOGIC.* 


"THIRTEEN years have passed since the 
first edition of Mr. Mill’s Logic was 

iven to the public. Its reception 
fe been somewhat singular. Unlike 
the Philosopher of Koenigsberg, the 
English logician cannot complain that 
his volumes have remained unread on 
his publisher’s shelf. The lovers of 
logical speculation must necessarily 
form a limited class; yet within 
twelve years his treatise had reached 
a fourth edition. But, strangely 
enough, this tribute to its merits has 
been paid in profound silence. Of 
the criticism to which literary works 
of the present day are so plentifully 
subjected, (those at least which have 
found a fair share of circulation), Mr. 
Mill has received but litile—we 
might almost say none. Asa system 
it has neither been approved nor dis- 
proved; nor has any one ventured 
to predict what rank it is destined to 
be assigned in the future history of 
philosophy. 

This silence is the more remarkable 
from the fact that its aim and pre- 
tensions are, in many respects, novel. 
The subject, says the author, is one 
which has “ never yet been treated as 
a whole.” And, in truth, were the 
performance commensurate with the 
promise, it ought to form an era in 
metaphysical science. 

Dr. Whewell’s pamphlet, the title 
of which we have. also prefixed to our 
notice, is limited to some points on 
which his own theory of induction 
has been assailed by Mr. Mill, In 
the following passage, however, he 
has indicated his opinion concerning 


the general merits of his opponent’s 
treatise :— 


Mr. Mill’s work has had, for a work of its 
abstruse character, a circulation so extensive, 
and admirers so numerous and so fervent, 
that it needs no commendation of mine. But 
if my main concernment at present had not 
been with the points on which Mr. Mill 
differs from me, I should have had great 
pleasure in pointing out passages, of which 
there are many, in which he appears to have 
been very happy in promoting or expressing 
philosophical truth. 


With the opinion which Dr. Whe- 
well here expresses, or, rather, im- 
lies, we regret that we cannot agree. 
We are convinced, on the contrary, 
that Mr. Mill’s theory of the founda- 
tion of Induction (with him the gene- 
ral type of reasoning) is, radically 
and throughout, erroneous. No less 
unsound, and much more mischievous, 
we believe to be his theory of Vo- 
lition, which, as we shall shew, con- 
ducts immediately to an atheistic 
fatalism. Equally erroneous we be- 
lieve to be his doctrine of Mathe- 
matical Truth,as resting ultimately on 
the evidence of sense. In addition to 
these, we feel ourselves. compelled to 
bring against Mr. Mill a charge of 
another kind. Of the many qualifi- 
cations requisite for a scientific writer, 
there is none more indispensable than 
consistency. This is pre-eminently 
true in the philosophy of mind, from 
the difficulty of correctly apprehend- 
ing the abstract notions it treats of. 
Here a doctrine, which is consistently 
erroneous, produces scarce a tithe of 
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the mischief entailed by « doctrine 
which is confused. Once clearl 
stated, the error declares itself ; wit 
confusion or inconsistency the case is 
hopeless. We cannot judge of a doc- 
trine without knowing what it is ; 
and in vain shall we seek to know 
what it is if the author’s notions be 
at variance with themselves. The 
pregnant words of Bacon cannot be 
too often repeated, “ citius emergit 
veritas ex errore quam ex confusione.” 
Whatever indulgence therefore an 
author may claim on other points, his 
readers are justified in exacting at his 
hands the most rigorous consistency. 
“ Self-contradiction,” says Schiller, 
“jis the sin of sins.” “Confusion 
and perplexity in writing,” says 
Bishop Butler, “is, indeed, without 
excuse, because any one may, if he 
pleases, know whether he understands 
and sees through what he is about: 
and it is unpardonable for a man to 
lay his thoughts before others, when 
he is conscious that he himself does 
not know whereabouts he is, or how 
the matter before him stands. It is 
coming abroad in a disorder which 
he ought to be dissatisfied to find him- 
self in at home.” With this defect 
we are constrained to charge the sys- 
tem before us; and that, too, on the 
most fundamental points. As the 
charge is of the most serious, we shall 
hold ourselves accountable for its 
rigorous demonstration. 

We shall first examine our author’s 
theory of Induction. This, we have 
before observed, he holds to be the 
general type of reasoning. That all 
reasoning is inductive is indeed the 
most prominent feature of his whole 
system. But when we ask what is 
his induction, the question is by no 
means easily answered. On looking 
for his description of the process, we 
find it defined not once but three 
times; nor is it easy to determine 
how far these definitions are descrip- 
tions of the same thing. But the 
difficulty is not ended here. As we 
proceed, we find other definitions 
concerned with induction; and the 
number goes on increasing, till it be- 
comes impossible to form a distinct 
and precise conception of the process. 
We have, for example, (besides those 
already mentioned), definitions of the 
Main business of Induction, and of the 
Chief Object of Inductive Logic, as 
also of the Problem of Inductive 
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Logic, which is wholly distinct from 
theGreat Problem of Induction ; and 
besides these, we encounter the Fun- 
damental Principle of Induction, and 
the Real Type of Scientific Induction, 
and the Indispensable Foundation of 
a Scientific Formula of Induction, 
and the Main Pillar of Inductive 
Philosophy. These definitions, though 
seemingly concerned with the same 
thing, are nearly all ditferent, and for 
the most part wholly irreconcileable. 
To give articulate proof of this by 
actual comparison would, however, 
require a space exceeding our limits. 
Fortunately, we can bring the in- 
ductive theory to the proof without 
undertaking this comparison at all. 
Whatever be the true nature of Mr, 
Mill’s Induction, it is declared to de- 
pend for its validity upon a single 
rinciple, called its fundamental law. 
‘his law is the law of Causation. By 
it, we are told, everything must stand 
or fall. If this, the main pillar of 
the edifice, give way, the edifice is 
confessedly in ruins. The question 
is thus narrowed to a single point; 
and on this point we accept the issue. 
If coming doctrines, as well as 
coming events, cast their shadows be- 
fore, we might have predicted with 
confidence the nature of our author’s 
theory of Causation. In the preface, 
the one philosopher we find selected 
for eulogy is precisely the one philo- 
sopher whose doctrine on this sub- 
ject has obtained a world-wide cele- 
brity for its errors. We allude, of 
course, to Dr. Thomas Brown. The 
passage in which Mr. Mill avows 
himself his disciple is worth quoting, 


Among books professedly treating of the 
mental phenomena, a previous familiarity 
with the earlier portion of Dr. Brown’s lee- 
tures, or with his treatise on Cause and 
Effect would, though not indispensable, be 
advantageous; that philosopher having, in 
the author’s judgment, taken a more correct 
view than any other writer of the ultimate 
intellectual laws of scientific enquiry. 


If there be anything in metaphy- 
sics well ascertained, it is that Dr. 
Brown’s speculations stand alone in 
this country the reproach of British 
philosophy. Whoever may be right, 
it is agreed on all hands that Dr. 
Brown is wrong. His system has 
once and again been overthrown in 
Scotland,the placeof its birth. Abroad 
it has been everywhere treated with 
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contempt. Short as is the interval 
since its appearance, it is now looked 
on as a thing of the past—memorable 
only for its curious and unaccount- 
ableerrors. We need not stop to give 
— of what is everywhere known ; 
ut content ourselves with quoting a 
single sentence from a foreign philoso- 
pher. “Le mal profond,” says the 
eclectic Cousin, “que fit a l’école 
Ecossaise l’enseignment superficiel 
sceptique et sensualiste de Thomas 
Brown se répare, peu 4 peu, sous la 
discipline de mfitres meilleurs, et 
sy wemnggaer per de M. Hamilton.” 
e have selected this testimony as 
remarkable for something more than 
the historic fact which it asserts. M. 
Cousin, it is known, professes to 
find in almost every metaphysical 
system a bright side as well as a 
k—a phase of error as well asa 
hase of truth. In Brown’s phi- 


osophy alone Eclecticism itself can 
find no resting place. 

We proceed to examine the law of 
Causation. As the question, however, 
is chiefly one of confusion, we shall 
simplify it first by a few preliminary 


statements. Our object in these, we 
may premise, is to distinguish between 
two principles,—that by which we 
infer that every change must have a 
cause, and that which leads us to ex- 
pectuniformity in the course of nature. 

When any change takes place in 
the universe, we are constrained to 
ascribe it to a cause. The contrary 
is inconceivable ; we cannot realise 
in thought the possibility of a change 
which nothing has produced. This is 
the law of Causation, more frequent] 
called the principle of Causality. It 
is announced by Cousin in the fol- 
lowing terms :—Every phenomenon 
which begins to exist has necessarily 
a cause. This principle has the at- 
tributes of universality and necessity 
—being on a par with the laws of 
space and number in that it cannot be 
conceived untrue. Experience cannot 
be its foundation ; for a single in- 
stance suffices us to evolve it in all 
its rigorous universality. Such causes, 
real though unknown (and unknow- 
able), have been called efficient. 

How is it, indeed, that anything 
can be the cause of anything we are 
unable to comprehend. This is the 
secret of existence; and it has not 
been revealed to us. Nor with our 
present faculties could it be revealed 
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tous. As far, then, as efficient causes 
are concerned, the sum of our know- 
ledge has been told, and there remains 
no more to seek. 

But though unable to comprehend 
how anything can be produced, we 
may observe in what circumstances 
it actually is produced. And thus 
we obtain a presumptive knowledge 
of the future from the principle, that 
in similar circumstances similar phe- 
nomena may be expected. These cir- 
cumstances or observed antecedents 
are called physical causes. But this 
principle of uniform action is ob- 
viously different from the principle 
of causality ; and its characteristic 
attributes are not only different but 
contrasted. In the first place, it can 
under no circumstances furnish more 
than a possible ground of expectation, 
since we cannot have an absolute as- 
surance that the circumstances are 
essentially the same. Our belief is, 
therefore, conditional. And even 
were such assurance possible, our 
belief must still be conditional ; for 
He who framed the laws of nature 
may change them at His will. Lastly, 
it is superfluously manifest that this 
principle has not the attribute of ne- 
cessity. For however invariable we 
may have found the union of any an- 
tecedents and consequents, we are 
pee able to conceive the possi- 

ility of their separation. 

The two principles in question— 
one concerned with efficient, the other 
with physical causes—are thus wholly 
distinct, and are discriminated by 
different and contrasted character- 
istics. The former is necessary and 
universal, the latter contingent ; the 
former essentially unconditional, the 
latter essentially conditional; the 
former compels our assent, the latter 
inclines us to believe; the former 
delivers with an absolute certainty, 
the latter creates at best but a pre- 
sumptive expectation. 

Such is the catholic doctrine.— 
Doubtless the questions which arise 
concerning the origin of the causal 
judgment are among the most diffi- 
cult in philosophy, and their solutions 
have been many and various. But 
of the facts of the case there is no 
controversy. Dr. Brown, however, 
in whose footsteps Mr. Mill has 
thought proper to follow, abandoning 
the catholic doctrine, struck out a 
pathway for himself, Ignoring the 
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plain facts of the case, he sought to 
identify the Causal judgment with 
the principle of uniformity, the eon- 
trast and opposition of their primary 
attributes notwithstanding. For this 
capricious and self-willed confusion, 
his system, as we before observed 
has received the most severe and 
unqualified censure. In the first edi- 
tion of his “ Discussions on Philo- 
sophy,” Sir William Hamilton (whom 
we cannot but regard as the princeps 
criticorum) enumerating the systems 
concerned with the origin of the 
causal judgment, omitted Dr. Brown’s 
altogether, as unworthy of any place 
in a scientific classification. It ap- 
pears, however, in the last edition, 
with this remarkable apology for its 
insertion—“ As formerly, so [ should 
now have omitted any articulate enu- 
meration of this theory. But, havin 
been actually maintained, it is entitl 
always to an historic recognition ; and 
is entitled, even philosophically, to 
notice, if what Cicero and Varro say 
be true, that no opinion can be ima- 
gined so absurd which has not found 
some philosopher to assert it. Now,” 
he continues, “Dr. Brown would 
identify our conviction of the causal 
dependence with our presumption of 
the constancy of nature. But a 
from all subordinate objections, it is 
sufficient to say that the phenomenon 
to be explained is the necessity of 
thinking—the absolute impossibility 
of not thinking, a cause; whilstall that 
the latter principle pretends to is, to 
incline us to — that like antece- 
dents will be followed by like conse- 
quents.” 

Of such a parentage Mr. Mill’s 
Goan is avowedly the offspring. 

e now proceed to point out the con- 
fusion it has entailed on his system. 

Firstly, then, we enquire in which 
of the two senses does Mr. Mill use 
the term cause ; and what is Ais law 
of Causation ? As he himself observes, 
“it is indispensable that the idea 
should at the very outset be with the 
utmost practicable degree of precision 
fixed and determined.” And his de- 
termination is as follows :— 


**To adopt a distinction familiar in the 
writings of the Scotch metapbysicians, and 
especially of Reid, the causes with which I 
concern myself are not efficient but physical 
causes,” 


We may tirst remark, in passing, 
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that this sentence contains an obser- 
vation curious for its reversal of the 
truth. The phraseology in question, 
so far from being “ especially” familiar 
in the writings of Reid, was never used 
by that philosopher at all; who is, 
in fact, celebrated for having wholly 
neglected it. But what concerns us 
more particularly at present is, that 
the causes of our treatise are here de- 
termined to be antecedents,—sensible, 
phenomenal, empirical. Now a few 
sentences previously had been e- 
nounced the law of Causation—“ it is 
an universal truth that every fact 
which has a beginning has a cause” — 
ushered in with the declaration that 
it es the same rigorous univer- 
elity with the laws of space and 
number. The principle is certain] 
true. We ise in fact the well- 
known causal so of philosophy— 
enounced in the same form, and 
claiming the same absolute univer- 
sality. It is true, however, in one 
sense only of the word cause—the 
efficient cause. But Mr. Mill defines 
causation in the other sense—the phy- 
sical cause. Now, although it is com- 
petent to him to select either of the 
two, we cannot allow him to select 
both. Wecannot allow him to retain 
his definition of cause in one sense, 
and at the same time avail himself of 
a principle true only in the other 
sense. ither the law or the defini- 
tion must therefore be abandoned.— 
Thus in its first enouncement the 
theory is convicted of confusion. 
There is one, and but one, way in 
which this conclusion could be avoid- 
ed. To save consistency it might be 
supposed (and at first we believed), 
that the law was intended to be 
understood of physical causes, con- 
formably to the definition ; its re- 
semblance in form to the celebrated 
causal law of peeneey being only 
accidental. ut this supposition 
proves, on examination, wholly un- 
tenable. In the first place, it is ex- 
cluded by the fact that the law of 
our treatise, in being first presented, 
claims the attributes of necessity and 
universality. In the second place, it 
is cniedel. by asubsequent passage 
which proves to demonstration that 
Mr. Mill did really, throughout, con- 
found the principle of causality with 
our presumption of the constancy of 
nature. For investigating, in ano- 
ther place, the origin of our be- 
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lief in this law, he censures the ac- 
count of it given by that “ school of 
metaphysicians which has so long 
redominated in this country,” that 

18 to say, the impossibility of conceiv- 
ing the contrary. His own law is 
thus identified with that to which 
philosophers have (rightly or wrongly) 
ascribed the character of necessity. 
Now, no “school of metaphysicians” 
in this country, orany other country, 
has ever ascribed such attribute to our 
belief in the uniformity of nature ; 
but all (since Hume) have, with sin- 

lar unanimity, ascribed it to our 

lief in efficient causation. Such 
then must be the causation contem- 
plated by Mr. Mill in his law. Yet 
such is that sense of the term which 
his definition in express terms ex- 
cludes. 

The law of causation has been seen 
in conflict with the definition of 
cause. It next appears in conflict 
With itself. A few pages after its 
firstannouncement we find it presented 
& second time, in a form altogether 
new ; (the reader being left to decide 
for himself which form is final) :— 


The law of causation, the recognition 
of which is the main pillar of inductive 
philosophy, is but the familiar truth that in- 
variability of succession is found by obser- 
vation to obtain between every fact in nature, 
and some other fact which has preceded it. 


This form certainly does not con- 
tradict the definition of cause. But 
it has faults more than enough of its 
own. In the first place, it still claims 
the same “ rigorous universality and 
eertainty” with the laws of space and 
number. Now, the rigorous certainty 
of the laws of space consists in this, 
that they are by their nature neces- 
sarily true—we cannot realize in 
thought the possibility of their false- 
hood. But of natural laws there are 
none whose falsehood it is impossible 
to conceive. 

But the law in this form has a 
fault still worse—it is not true. 
Invariability of succession is not 
found to hold between every fact in 
nature, and some other fact which 
has preceded it. All that can with 
truth be asserted is, that we have 
strong grounds for thinking such 
antecedents do always really exist, if 
We could only find them. But it is 
certain we have not always found 
them. The most careful and syste- 
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matic search often fails to detect 
them. Were it otherwise, indeed, 
the investigation of nature’s laws had 
come to an end, and, like Alexander, 
we might sigh for a second universe 
to conquer. 

We have hitherto regarded the 
term cause, as restricted to the phy- 
sical cause. This determination was 
made at the very outset—to use the 
author’s words, “with the utmost 
precision.” Incredible as it may seem, 
even this is,a few pages subsequently, 
abandoned. A new definition is 
formally inserted to supersede it ; for 
the purpose, we are told, of “ clear- 
ing up the notion.” The cause is no 
longer the invariable antecedent, but 
“the invariable and wnconditional 
(or necessary) antecedent ;” the terms 
necessary and unconditional being 
given us as convertible. This is the 
culminating point of confusion. To 
clear up the idea of a physical cause, 
there is added to it the characteristic 
attribute of an eficient cause—the 
very notion which the former defini- 
tion was framed to exclude! Under 
any circumstances it had been illogi- 
eal to define by two essential attri- 
butes, either of which would fix the 
notion; as if we should define an 
isosceles triangle to be that which has 
equal sides, and also equal angles at 
the base. But in the present case there 
is the additional fault, that the two 
notions are inconsistent ; and, con- 
sequently, the definition is not only 
illogical but impossible. Antecedents 
ascertained by experience are not, 
and cannot be, unconditional. That 
they are in all cases conditional is, 
we have shewn, even their most ob- 
trusive characteristic. Experience 
declares the actual ; with the neces- 
sary it has no concern. “We may 
know from experience,” says Reid, 
* what is or what was, and from that 
may probably conclude what shall be 
in like circumstances; but with re- 
gard to what must necessarily be, ex- 
perience is perfectly silent.” In truth, 
Mr. Mill asserts his doctrine that ex- 
perience gives the necessary, in the 
teeth of every philosopher, from 
Hume to the present time. ‘ Exter- 
nal objects,” says Hume, “as they 
appear to the senses, give us no idea 
of power or necessary connexion.” 
So Dugald Stewart—“ There is no 
instance in which we are able to per- 
ceive a necessary connexion between 
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two events.” This was Locke's great 
error, the ruin of hissystem. ‘ Had 
he reflected,” says Leibnitz, “ with 
sufficient care, on the distinction be- 
tween necessary truths and those 
known only by induction, he would 
have seen that the necessary can be 
derived only from principles native 
to the intellect ; whereas, the senses 
teach us that which is, not that which 
necessarily must be.” But Locke 
himself, though he failed to see that 
experience cow/d not furnish the 
necessary, was fully aware that in 
the present case it did not furnish it. 
Accordingly, his testimony against 
Mr. Mill is no less explicit than that 
of his illustrious censor ;—“ We shall 
do no injury to our knowledge when 
we modestly think with ourselves that 
we are so far from being able to com- 
prehend the whole nature of the uni- 
verse, and all things contained in it, 
that we are not capable of a philoso- 
phical knowledge of the bodies that 
are about us; of their secondary 
qualities, powers, and operations, we 
can have no universal certainty.” 
Kant—“ Experience teaches us that 
something is constituted in such and 
such a manner, but not that it could 
not be otherwise. If a judgment, 
therefore, is conceived as strictly uni- 
versal, it cannot be the result of ex- 
perience.” Cousin—“ Even if it 
should be granted that the senses 
might give the universal, it is evident 
they cannot give the necessary.” 
Sir William Hamilton—“ The doc- 
trine of necessity, the test of wnac- 

wired cognitions, may now be laid 
ieee as an acknowledged criterion, 
nay, almost as a common-place in 
metaphysics.” 

In the mere enunciation of his 
theory, Mr. Mill is thus found guilty 
of a three-fold contradiction. The 
idea of cause is in contradiction with 
itself ; the law of Causation isin con- 
tradiction with itself ; and the idea 
of cause is in contradiction with the 
law of Causation. This was the 
natural and inevitable consequence of 
adopting the system of Brown. 

But the theory breaks to pieces up- 
on another point, for which Brown is 
not accountable. In a subsequent 
chapter the question is taken u 
What is the ground of our belief in 
this law ? an a proof of its truth is 
there undertaken. The law is, indeed, 
we have seen, in conflict with itself, 
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and cannot, therefore, admit of any 
proof, since the proof of a principle 
supposes that there is a principle to 
prove. But we shall suppose the 
existence of a law, and show that it 
falls to the ground notwithstanding. 
The proof which is offered is a@ circle ; 
and, what is yet more curious, Mr. 
Mill himself confesses that it is a 
circle, but thinks the argument good 
nevertheless. To use his own ex- 
sression, a principle may be proved 
yy another which takes it for granted ! 
The circular theory it briefly this— 
All particular inductions or partial 
uniformities of nature are proved by 
the general uniformity (the law of 
causation), and the law of causation 
itself is proved by the partial uni- 
formities. That we may not be 
thoughtto misrepresent the argument, 
we quote the author’s words. Speak- 
ing of the fact that all particular 
inductions assume the general law— 


But is this assumption warranted ? 
Doubtless (it may be said) most phenomena 
are connected as effects with some antecedent 
or cause; but the very fact that complicated 
processes of induction are sometimes ne- 
cessary shows that cuses exist in which this 
regular order of succession is not apparent to 
our first and simplest apprehension. If, 
then, the processes which bring these cases 
within the same category with the rest require 
that we should assume the universality of the 
very law which they do not, at first sight, 
appear to exemplify, is not this a petitio 
principi? Can we prove a proposition by 
an argument which takes it for granted ? 


And Mr. Mill accepts the affirmative 
of his question. 

An argument is usually supposed 
overthrown when proved to be cir- 
cular. But here the reasoning is ad- 
mitted to be circular, yet held to be 
good notwithstanding. This position 
cannot, with the ordinary weapons of 
logic, be combated. That the circle 
is a vicious formis a truth self-evident, 
a truth of which no proof can increase 
the certainty. The difficulty is that 
complained of by Reid, when required 
toprovefirst truths in opposition to the 
scepticism of Hume—* It is difficult 
because we can hardly find principles 
to reason from, more evident than 
those we wish to prove; and it ap- 
pears ridiculous, because, as this 
author (Hume) justly observes, next 
to the ridicule of denying an evident 
truth, is that of taking much pains to 
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prove it.” It is fair, however, to 
exhibit the circle in its most approved 
and final form. 


The more obvious of the particular uni- 
formities suggest and give evidence of the 
general uniformity, and the general uni- 
formity, once established, enables us to prove 
the remainder of the particular uniformities 
of which it is made up.—vol. ii. p. 97. 


We have placed in italics the words, 
“once established,” to signalize the 
fallacy in the act of entrance. Once 
established, it might prove the re- 
mainder; but to be once established 
the remainder must (ex hypothesi) 
have been already proved. 

Asa pendant to induction we notice 
briefly our author’s theory of Syllo- 
gistic. We say theory, for he claims 
the merit of having been the first to 
discover the true nature and functions 
of the syllogism. The justice of this 
claim is conceded by Dr. Whewell— 
“Mr. Mill,” he observes in the 
pamphlet before quoted, “appears to 
me especially instructive in his dis- 
cussion of the nature of the proof 
which is conveyed by the syllogism ; 
and his doctrine that the force of the 
syllogism consists in an inductive 
assertion, with an interpretation added 
to it, solves very happily the difficulties 
which beset the other theories of the 
subject.” But here Dr. Whewell has 
pronounced too hastily. A more 
careful examination could scarcel 
have failed to show himthat the diffi- 
culties in question have, in reality, no 
existence, and arise from a misconcep- 
tion of the syllogistic process itself. 

The difficulty and its solution, as 
— in the new theory, are these— 

ither the conclusion is virtually con- 
tained in the premises, or it is not. 
If the former, there is a petitio prin- 
cipii; if the latter, the syllogism is 
incorrect. Either, then, the process 
is not valid, or the progress is not 
real. Some have, in consequence, 
represented the whole system of syllo- 
gistic as frivolous, while others con- 
tinue to view it as the universal type 
of reasoning. Both opinions are 
erroneous. In reality, the syllogism 
possesses the two-fold merit of a valid 
form and a real progress. The error 
arises from the supposition that the 
conclusion is really derived from the 
premises ; whereas, in truth, the con- 
clusion is not obtained from the pre- 
mises at all, but from a_ prior 
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induction which furnished the pre- 
mises themselves. To make this more 
evident, we take, as an example, the 
oe All men are mortal; 
the Duke of Wellington is a man; 
therefore he is mortal,” Do we ac- 
tually believe in the mortality of the 
Duke of Wellington because we be- 
lieve in the mortality of all men? 
By no means; but because John, 
Thomas, and others have been found 
mortal, we conclude by a wide induc- 
tion that the Duke is mortal also. 
What then (it may be asked) is the 
use of the general premiss, ‘‘ All men 
are mortal,” since the conclusion is 
obtained without it? It is merely 
inserted in passing as a convenient 
record. Instead of drawing at once 
the particular inductive inference, we 
draw the general inference, and from 
this can at any time descend to the 
poe The advantage is, that 

aving once recorded the general 
truth, we may then lose sight of the 
mode in which it was acquired, and 
may, whenever it is needed, “ inter- 
pret” our general record to obtain the 
special conclusion. A syllogism is, 
therefore, a process of interpretation, 
and, in reality, constitutes only a sort 
of appendix to an induction. 

Such isthe theory. Thatit has been 
constructed to meet an imaginary diffi- 
culty we shall presently prove. Sup- 

ing, however, the difficulty real, 
fr. Mill’s doctrine does not remove 
it, but leaves it precisely where it was. 
Here the induction comes first, giving 
a general conclusion, the syllogistic 
premiss ; and this general truth is in- 
terpreted into the particular conclusion 
of the syllogism! But, first or last, 
the process of interpretation comes. 
Now this process is liable to precisel 
the same difficulty which Mr. Mill 
thinks he finds in the syllogism. The 
interpretation, in fact, is the syllo- 
gism, and the difficulty remains. 


9 mutato nomine, de te 
Fabula naratar. 


But the difficulty itself is imagi- 
nary, and the theory, therefore, super- 
fluous. Mr. Mill has unaccountably 
overlooked the fact that with the 
truth—the material truth—of its con- 
clusions syllogistic has nothing to do. 
It is concerned only with correctness 
of inference—“ the harmony of 


thought with thought, not the har- 
mony of thought with things.” A 
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conclusion false in fact may be logi- 
cally as good as a conclusion true in 
fact. This has been signalized with 
special emphasis by Sir William 

amilton— Of the truth or false- 
hood of propositions, in themselves, 
logic knows nothing, and takes no 
account ; all in logic may be held true 
that is not conceived as contradictory. 
In reasoning, logic guarantees neither 
the premises nor the conclusion, but 
merely the consequence of the latter 
from the former; for a syllogism is 
nothing more than the explicit asser- 
tion of the truth of one proposition, 
on the hypothesis of other propositions 
being true in which that one is im- 
plicitly contained. A conclusion may 
thus be true in reality (as an assertion) 
and yet logically false (as an in- 
ference”). 

The question—How do we actually 
arrive at thetruth of the conclusion ?— 
on which Mr. Mill builds his theory, 
is, therefore, wholly without signifi- 
cance. The error would have been 
immediately manifest had he used, in- 
stead of his own example, the follow- 
ing :—“ Noman is mortal ; the Duke 
of Wellington is a man ; therefore, 


he is not mortal.” The question,— 


How do we actually know the truth 

of the conclusion is here absurd, since 

the conclusion is untrue ; and yet the 

syllogism, as a syllogism,is without a 
aw. 

We proceed next to examine our 
author’s doctrine of Liberty and Ne- 
cessity. The consideration of this 
question was naturally consequent on 
the claims of his inductive method to 
an absolute catholicity. The world 
of matter is subject to fixed laws of 
antecedence and consequence ; so (in 
this system) is the world of mind. If 
a stone be thrown into the water, we 
may predict its descent by induction ; 
if a bribe be offered to a judge, its ac- 
ceptance or refusal may be predicted 
with equal certainty, likewise by in- 
duction. That the present system 
thus includes both worlds is, indeed, 
amongst its highest claims to honour;— 
its absolute catholicity is its crowning 

lory. But here Mr. Mill treads on 
dangerous ground. Human conduct 
and human happiness are at stake ; 
and what is erroneous in theory may 
become fatal in practice. The doctrine 
of Necessity is easily shewn to sub- 
vert the very foundation of morals 
by annihilating moral accountability, 
and Atheism is its legitimate, invari- 
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able, and immediate product. Nor 
can the apprehension of danger from 
such “ false philosophy” in our own 
age and country, be held chimerical. 
In truth, the tide of British specula- 
tion has always had a strong tendency 
to set in this direction. Among fo- 
reign philosophers this has been its 
constant reproach. In France, where 
Sensualism long reigned in its worst 
form and produced its worst effects, 
the guilt of the national corruption 
is still laid to our charge. The last 
and most learned of our own philoso- 
phers has acknowledged the justice 
of the stigma. ‘‘ In no country,” says 
Sir William Hamilton, “ has a phi- 
losophy ever gravitating as theoretical 
towards materialism, as practical to- 
wards fatalism, been more peculiarand 
pervasive.” 

Asthe question of Freedomis among 
the most important, it is also among 
the most difficult of metaphysical 

roblems. The best solution we can 
feos for can, indeed, lead to nothing 
more than the knowledge of ignorance. 
It is now recognised as a first prin- 
ciple, that to find satisfactory answers 
to all the questions which arise is 
wholly beyond the reach of human 
faculties. It is, however, competent 
to our powers to detect and reject such 
theories as are positively false. And 
such a result, though seemingly nega- 
tive, becomes, in effect, positive where 
such momentous interests are at stake. 
For it cannot be thought a mere ne- 
gative merit to save from shipwreck 
the belief of man in his own moral 
nature, in the soul’s immortality, and 
the existence of God. 

Such an enquiry, it is clear, requires 
the utmost care and reflection. The 
inherent difficulties are, in truth, such 
as to make allothers appear contempt- 
ible beside them. We have already 
said that, at best, we can attain but to 
a knowledge of ignorance. It were 
well, however, if even this could be 
safely attained. Were reason wholly 
silent on the subject, it had been easy 
to we in an ignorance without 
remedy. But the difficulty is far 
greater. TheFaculty of knowledge is 
not wholly silent ; but, in its ultimate 
revelations, appears to manifest itself 
as self-contradictory. In attesting the 
absolute universality of the causal 
judgment, Reason asserts a principle 
which Consciousness, in attesting the 
phenomenon of wncaused volitions, 
declares untrue.* On the last appeal, 
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intelligence is thus seen in conflict 
with itself ; the faculty of knowledge 
asserts that itself isa delusion. To 
account for this phenomenon, and 
vindicate the authority of intelligence 
by establishing its consistency—this 
is for philosophy the problem of prob- 
lems. The pride of human reason 
here receives its deepest humiliation ; 
forced to combat, not for increase of 
dominion, but for existence. That 
some error lies concealed, some mis- 
apprehension as to what are really the 
primary revelations of intelligence, we 
cannot but believe. Nature recoils 
instinctively from the supposition 
that reason is but a mockery, and the 
faculty of truth itself a lie. But where 
shall we fix on the error? In the 
recoil from an atheistic Fatalism, we 
are unceasingly driven upon the Cha- 
rybdis of a universal scepticism—the 
abyss in which the Critical philo- 
sophy was engulphed. In the last 
phase of the question, the Philoso- 
phy of the Conditioned does in- 
deed profess to avoid at once the 
rock and whirlpool, by interpreting 
negatively the causal judgment, as 
an impotence of thought and not a 
positive attestation. But the accom- 
plishment of this its end necessitates, 
confessedly, the recognition of an 
ignorance more profound and hopeless 
than before. In vindicating intelli- 
gence from the reproach of self- 
contradiction, it reduces the sphere of 
its dominion almost to a point. It 
professes itself, indeed, no more than 
a science of nescience: a positive 
demonstration that the end of philo- 
sophy isnot knowledge, butignorance. 

Such is the state of the question. 
Human reason is, by its own admis- 
sion, at fault. The strongest intellects 
of every age have left on record the 
confession of their weakness; and 
their concurrent testimony may be 
represented by the truly sublime 
declaration of Jacobi :—“ The union 
of physical necessity and moral free- 
dom in one and the same being is an 
absolutely incomprehensible fact, a 
miracle and mystery like to the crea- 
tion. He who comprehends the crea- 
tion may comprehend this fact ; he 
who comprehends this fact may com- 
prehend the creation and God him- 
self.” 

Mr. Mill, however, can see no difti- 
culty. He can see nothing but 
*‘confusion,” “misconceptions,” and 
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“perverse misunderstandings,” in 
all who have written on the ques- 
tion before him. The difficulties are 
of their own creation ; the thing itself 
is characterised by “simplicity.” 
Both sides have been guilty alike. 
The advocates of Freedom have never 
understood the doctrine of their oppo- 
nents ; andeven the Fatalists, notwith- 
standing they possessed a doctrine es- 
sentiallytrue, have never correctly con- 
ceived it. That the free-will philoso- 
phers, indeed, should havemissed their 
way, Mr. Mill declares ‘cannot sur- 
prise him” ; seeing they have neglect- 
ed the light derivable from Brown's 
Analysisof Causation! The “wonder” 
is that their opponents, who did not ne- 
glect thislight, should, in practice, have 
fallen into the very same errors. By the 
aid of Brown’s analysis he accordingly 
proceeds to evolve in its integrity the 
true doctrine of Philosophical Neces- 
sity. 

The misconceptions and confusion 
do not, however, belong to the advo- 
cates of Freedom, nor yet to the Fata- 
lists, but to Mr. Mill himself. His 
theory, we are now to shew, is of all 
others the most untenable and contra- 
dictory. So far indeed is he from 
having finally solved the difficulty, 
that he has scarcely even touched it. 
The phenomenon of voluntary activity 
he has practically ignored by identify- 
ing it with another of a wholly diffe- 
rent kind; thus destroying not the 
difficulties but the question itself. To 
the proof of this we now proceed. 

His doctrine consists, as already 
observed, in ascribing to volition laws 
of the samekind as those which govern 
matter. The determinations of the 
will are only links in a chain of ante- 
cedents and consequents. When the 
antecedent appears, the consequent 
uniformly follows. Human actions 
become thus the subject of an experi- 
mental science, and may be calculated 
with as much certainty as the courses 
of the planets. 

True or false, this is, of course, a 
scheme of thoroughgoing Fatalism. 
By necessary consequence it is the 
annihilation of all responsible agency 
and all moral obligation. 


For how 
Can hearts not free be tried whether 
they serve, 
Willing or no, who will but what they 
must 
By destiny, and can no other choose ? 
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It is likewise the virtual annihilation 
of our belief in the existence of God. 
“ Anaffirmation ofabsolutenecessity,” 
says Sir W. Hamilton, “is virtually 
the negation of a moral universe ; 
consequently of the moral governor of 
amoral universe ; in a word, Atheism. 
Fatalism and Atheism are, indeed, 
convertible terms.” 

Mr. Mill objects, however, to having 
his scheme called Fatalism. It is the 
doctrine not of Fatalism but of Neces- 
sity. These terms, till now supposed 
to denote the same thing, are sepa- 
rated by him to mark an important 
distinction. This distinction is a 
cardinal point in his scheme. It is 
here the great misconception has lain 
concealed, and here it is that the 
torch of Brown’s analysis casts its 
light upon the darkness. It has 
always beenimagined, saysourauthor, 
that between the antecedents and 
consequents there is some myste- 
rious tie; and from this has ari- 
sen the notion of irresistibleness.— 
The sequence, however, is not irre- 
sistible—it is only uniform. It is 
not that the will must determine 
according to a fixed law, but that 
uniformly and invariably it does so 
determine. This is expressed in diffe- 
rent passages, and in a variety of 
forms ; the following is one :— 


But the doctrine of causation, when con- 
sidered as obtaining between our volitions 
and their antecedents, is almost universally 
conceived as involving more than this, Many 
do not believe, and very few practically feel 
that there is nothing in causation but invari- 
able, certain, and unconditional sequence. 
There are few to whom mere constancy of 
succession appears a sufficiently stringent 
bond of union for so peculiar a tie as that 
of cause and effect. Even if the reason 
repudiates, imagination retains the feeling of 
some more intimate connexion, some peculiar 
.tie or mysterious constraint exercised by the 
antecedent over the consequent. 


As regards the name, if Mr. Mill 
oe the term Necessity to that of 

‘atalism, we see no reason to dispute 
his choice. But, as regards the thing, 
the distinction he attempts to draw is 
purely chimerical. The error is, he 
asserts, in the supposing of some 
mystery in the tie, which makes it 
irresistible. But what does it concern 
the question whether the tie be 
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thought “mysterious” or not, so 
long as the sequence is held to be ia 
fact invariable! By what distortion 
of language can irresistibleness be 
excluded from such a conjunction? 
If it be possible, as he asserts, to 
resist and defeat it, how can it remain, 
nevertheless, “invariable, certain, 
and unconditional?” Yet this dis- 
tinction is gravely advanced as a dis- 
covery. It is strange it should have 
escaped Mr. Mill, that Stewart (on a 
kindred question) has had occasion 
to refute an error almost precisely the 
same. ‘I should be glad to be in- 
formed,” says Stewart, “what distinc- 
tion is to be made between the words 
invariable and necessary ? And what 
idea do we annex to the phrase 
necessary conjunction but a conjunc- 
tion which cannot be varied ?” 

So far of the scheme itself. For its 
proof, this is effected by merely re- 
ducing it to its simplest terms, when 
it becomes, the author thinks, self- 
evident. The following is at once the 
doctrine itself and the proof of its 
truth. We specially request our 
readers’ attention to the reasoning :— 


Correctly conceived, the doctrine called 
Philosophical Necessity is simply this: that, 
given the motives which are present to an 
individual's mind, and given likewise the 
character and disposition of the individual, 
the manner in which he will act may be un- 
erringly inferred. 


The truth of which, he goes on to 
say, requires no proof, being a mere 


* interpretation of universal expe- 


rience.” And so the doctrine is es- 
tablished. 

Festive et breviter. Nevertheless 
this summary argument is only an 
assertion of the meaning of a word— 
character. It is true that if the cha- 
racter be perfectly known, the action 
may be aia, because to know 
the character perfectly means to 
know how the person will, under any 
circumstances, act. The proposition 
in question thus amounts to saying : 
Given the knowledge of how an indi- 
vidual will act, the way in which he 
will act may be wnerringly inferred. 
The question, of course, still remains 
whether it be, in the nature of things, 

ssible that the character of a vo- 
untary agent could be thus perfectly 
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known. To say, given the character, 
is to assume the whole question. 
Nor is it possible to assign any other 
meaning to the term character than 
that we have given it ; for with any 
other the proposition itself becomes 
manifestly untrue. The foundation 
on which this scheme is erected is 
then no more than a verbal identity, 
precisely on a par with the couplet 
preserved in the Curiosities of Litera- 
ture. 


There was a fleet that went to Spain ; 
When it returned, it came again. 


But a verbal identity, notwith- 
standing it cannot form the founda- 
tion of a system, is at least the sem- 
blance of one. Even this, however, 
is not left us,—for, a few farther 
on, the author himself directly re- 
verses it. The proposition now given 
amountstothis: Given the circumstan- 
ces and the character, the action is de- 
termined. Soon after we meet the 
sentence, (speaking of self-culture,) 
“* At least we must feel that our wish, 
if not strong enough to alter our 
character, is strong enough to conquer 
our character when the two are 
brought into conflict in any particu- 
lar case of conduct.” That is to say 
—given the circumstances, and the 
character, the action is not deter- 
mined ! 

We have said before that our 
author not only fails to solve the dif- 
ficulty, but has by a psychological 
confusion, destroyed the question it- 
self. This he effects by identifying, 
throughout, Volition, (poalpeois,—a 
mental act,) with Desire or Wish, 
(em:@vula,—a mental state) * Instances 
may be found everywhere. For 
articulate proof the following passage 
will suffice, where the two are 
given as convertible ‘notions— (the 
italics are not ours.) 


We are exactly as capable of making our 
own characters, if we will,as others are of 
making it for us, * * * And, indeed, 
this feeling of being able to modify our own 
character, if we wish, is, &c.—(Vol. ii. page 
414, 415.) 


And in other places we find, “ de- 
sire.” This is pl inly the reduction 


of man to a machine, passively acting 
as he is acted on. In the wo’ 


s of the 
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same eminent critic we have so often 
quoted, the identification of volition 
and desire “ is virtually the abolition 
of all rational freedom, all responsible 
agency, all moral distinction.” There 
is thus a scheme of Fatalism indepen- 
dently — gratuitously — established. 
For, with the fullest recognition of 
the phenomenon of activity, Fatalism 
may seem involved in the impossibi- 
lity of conceiving an uncaused deter- 
mination of the will. But the substi- 
tution of desire for will not only 
destroys the doctrine of Liberty, but 
annihilates the only ground upon 
which it can be made a question. 
That this identification is as false in 
philosophy as it is subversive of 
morals can hardly be [thought to re- 
quire proof. Desire and Volition are 
in truth not only different, but may 
tend in precisely opposite directions. 
Had we not already seen so much to 
wonder at in this theory, we might 
well pronounce this oversight truly 
marvellous. For—to say nothing of 
others—it is taken up by Locke him- 
self, (in some sort our author’s meta- 
physical master,)and refuted by him in 
detail with his wonted felicity and 
force. Had Mr. Mill read even the 
titles of his sections, he might have 
been saved his error; one of these 
having the superscription, “ Will 
and desire not to be confounded.”— 
We might instance many more fal- 
lacies in this chapter; as, for 
example, the attempt to reconcile 
Fatalism with the duty of self- 
culture. But enough has been done, 
and more than enough to show to 
whom the “ confusion” and “ miscon- 
ceptions” really belong. The follow- 
ing historical fragment, however, is too 
curious to be omitted. The doctrine 
of Liberty, we are told, was “ invent- 
ed” by philosophers, because the con- 
trary was thought degrading to pride, 
and at variance with consciousness. 
But concerning the age of this in- 
vention, and the history of its rise 
and , Mr. Mill is altogether 
silent. Surely, however, it been 
worth while to know something of the 
race that existed in times anterior to 
this invention. Where are the records 
of their a ? What was — 
lan and civil polity? Above 
a hee was obedience to the civil 
power enforced ?—for the invention 
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of a penal code cannot have preceded 
the invention of responsible agency. 
It is in truth scarce possible to treat 
seriously this assertion, so visibly and 
obtrusively false. The doctrine of 
freedom is essentially anterior to all 
philosophy. Independent of science, 
it is pre-eminently the creed for the 
many, in remotest antiquity as at the 
present hour. Milton, indeed, repre- 
sents it as recognised at a time when 
“* antiquity itself had not begun ;” 
Adam, conversing with Raphael, de- 
clares— 
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Nor knew I not 
To be, both will and deed, created free. 


On this question philosophy professes 
itself not the guide of human faith, 
but its disciple and interpreter. Fa- 
talism, alien though it be to a true 
philosophy, is yet more alien to the 
spontaneous conviction of mankind. 
ae have its adversaries been able to 
bring against it any stronger argu- 
ment than is found in the recoil of 
this Common Sense from its annihi- 


lating dogmas. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE WREATH. 
BY JONATHAN FREKE SLINGSBY. 


My hostess laid the bill on the table, with a smile and a curt’sy. 

“ One pound sixteen and nena halfpenny, sir”’—and then she counted 
out the change of my five-pound note—“ one, two, three pounds-—one, two, 
three and sixpence, seven-pence halfpenny.” 

“ All right, Mrs. Mullins—thank you.” 

And so I discharged the modest bill for a week’s board and lodging at a 
quiet, little, out-of-the-way inn, which was hidden deep in a mountain-pass 
of one of the southern counties of Ireland. 

*« And now will you tell Larry to put my valise on the car, and drive round 
as soon as he can.” 

Mrs. Mullins disappeared, with another smile and curt’sy ; and, to wile 
away the time, I — my twentieth inspection of the prints that were hung 
around the room. ey were chiefly scripture pieces, such as one finds in 
the farm houses through the country, rude in execution, and daubed over 
with gaudy colour: they possessed, however, the unusual advantage of bein 
set in black frames. There was Patrick, the tutelary Saint of Ireland, cloth 
“in pontificalibus,” with a mitre on his head of enormous magnitude, and 
a hybrid instrument (being a cross between a bishop’s crosier and a shepherd’s 
crook-headed staff) lying in the hollow of his right arm, while his hands were 
outstretched in the act of enforcing the exhortations that he was addressing 
to a congregation of serpents and other venomous reptiles around him. The 
serpents were not like the deaf adder, “ that stoppeth her ears against the 
voice of the charmer!” On the contrary, they had all raised themselves up- 
wards, with many a sinuous fold, so as to bring their heads as high as the 
Saint’s hands—sustaining themselves, miraculously, no doubt, upon the few 
last joints of their tails. The toads crept lovingly around the feet of the 
blessed apostle, as if desirous of the enthanasia of being crushed by his 
sandals ; and from the sod—intensely green, as Irish sods alone can be— 
shamrocks, the size of cabbage roses, reared their triple leaves in luxu- 
riant profusion. Near to this was “The Holy Family.” Joseph was bald- 
headed and apparently well stricken in years, clothed in a purple robe not 
unlike a Roman toga. The Virgin and Child—well, I will only say they 
were not just such as Raphael would have designed ; but to make amends, there 
was a grand looking ox, who thrust forward his curly-browed head, and with 
large eyes and placid face seemed to take his full share in the sentiment of 
wondering devotion depicted on the face of the good carpenter. Not far off 
from this, Samson bore away the gates of Gaza ; right heavy gates they were 
too— solid iron, not less than ten ton each, I should say—and painted green. 
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The opposite wall was rich in the hagiology of saints and martyrs of both sexes, 
There was Saint Martin, a knightly looking gentleman, seated on a bright bay 
massive horse, that champed the bit and pawed the ground. The saint was 
cutting off with his aa some half dozen ells from a scarlet cloak of such 
ample dimensions, as to diminish not a little the charity with which he shared 
its superfluity with the naked beggar who crushed almost beneath the horses 
feet, and griped the tail of the garment. Saint Denis marched along, carryin 
his head under his arm, typifying, I presume, that if a man has but a g 
heart, he may get along in the world, very well, without ahead. Saint 
Michael trod the devil under foot, and pierced him with a pike of the pattern 
which some “ sixty years since” might have been seen by hundreds at Vinegar 
Hill ; while Saint George—that embodiment of all that is gallant and chival- 
rous—sat gracefully on his milk white charger, that stood firmly on his hind 
hoofs, while he pawed the air with his forelegs. Beneath was the dragon—a 
marvel of zoology—writhing in endless convolutions; his lizard: body 
covered with scales of steel-blue, and ending in a tail bifurcated like the 
fluke of an anchor. His large green expanded bat wings flapped the 
haunches of the charger, while his goggle eyes emitted flames of light, 
and his forked fiery tongue protruded from his gaping red jaws, through 
which last the saintly knight was skilfully poking in the sharp end 
of hislance. I had completed my inspection of all these “ things of beauty” 
as it is now the fashion to call all objects of art, in the language of poor Keats, 
and yet the car had not made its appearance. I stepped to the fire-place, over 
which was suspended an object that had more than once excited my curiosity. 
It was a mahogany case about a foot square and two inches deep, fronted 
with glass ; within was a wreath attached to the back, and in a very faded and 
withered state. It consisted of roses, thistles, and shamrocks twined round a 
wire, and above the wreath wasa harp surmounted by a crown. Now all this 
was common-place enough, and seemed to admit of the simplest explanation 
—the Seupaatel emblems—just as one might see them on our Irish copper coinage 
five and twenty yearsago. But what was the meaning of the words written 
under the wreath, “ In memory of the happiest day of my life,” and then in 
one corner, “ Ellen 8., ob. November 25. Aitatis sus 37 an.” A thought 
crossed my mind, I rang the bell. 

“ Mrs. Mullins, do you set any particular value on this?” and I pointed to 
the case—‘ a family relic?” 

** Well, no indeed, sir. I bought it years ago at the auction at Streamvale 
with other lumber.” 

€ Will you sell it to me ?” 

* Indeed, sir, I don’t think it is worth much, but if you have a fancy for it, 
you shall have it at your own value.” 

The bargain was soon made, and I took it home. WhenI was about to 
hang it up in my study, the back fell out, and I observed there was an inner 
back also. A folded paper lay in the space. I took it out, and opened it. It 
was written over; but dust and damp had almost obliterated the characters. 
I deciphered them, however, with a little trouble, and found they were somo 
verses, and here they are :— 


“Tue Rosxs ! the roses ! how bright is their bloom, 

With their gay-painted leaves and their breath all perfume. 
In the pride of its beauty how — it grows, 

Like the fair maids of Albion—the beautiful Rose. 


* But the rose hath a thorn; he who grasps it will smart, 
And the rose hath a canker that eats to its heart, 

And the rose leaves will fall when the winter wind blows -- 
Fair, cruel, and faithless—I’ll wear not the Rose. 


Tue TuistLE! the thistle! how bravely it grows 

On highland and moorland, ’mid frost and ’mid snows ; 
Sad memorial to man—for the hour of its birth 

Was the hour when the sin-curse first blighted the earth. 
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“But the Thistle of Scotia, though hardy and wild, 
Hath the down in its heart like her own mountain child. 
Let the Laird, as he es his fatherland free, 

Wear that badge in his. bonnet.—No thistle for me. 


“ Tue SHamrock ! the shamrock,”— 

I know a sweet vale, 
Where the green sward is smoothest, and softest the gale, 
Where birds sing all day by the clear fountain’s gush, 
And a maid sings there sweeter than linnet or thrush. 


And once on a day, in the io month of June, 
In that valley of Erin, at still, sultry noon, 

I sat at her feet where that clear fountain flows, 
And I sang her this song of the Thistle and Rose. 


I paused in my song, then I stooped to the ground, 
And a tiny, green plant by the fountain I found. 
Half sportive, half earnest, I placed it straightway 
On the breast of the maid, ad thus took up my lay : 


“ Tue SHamrock ! the shamrock ! how modest it grows ; 
Not flaunting and bright as the gay, glowing Rose ; 

No sun-lover taints every charm till it fades, 

But unchanging it lives, like our own mountain maids, 


“The Shamrock ! the shamrock ! it seeks not to brave 
The storm like the Thistle when wintry winds rave, 
But lieth in peace, like those meek hearts that rest 

In the trust of their love on some sheltering breast. 


“The Shamrock! the shamrock ! an emblem divine ! 

In holiest meaning its triple leaves twine. 

Take, Scotia, thy Thistle—take, Albion, thy Rose, 

But THE SHAMROCK FOR ME, AND THE LAND WHERE IT GRows !” 


The maiden she frowned, and the maiden she smiled, 
A smile bright as morning, a frown as eve mild—— 
“Tn Ireland for me you sing Shamrocks. [I'll swear 
You sing Thistles and Roses for maidens elsewhere.” 


Then sware I all oaths that a lover ere spoke, 
That woman e’er trusted, and man ever broke, 
That no flower or no form could my fancy beguile 
From Shamrock or maiden of Erin’s green Isle, 


“Sir Minstrel, no true Irish maiden will prize 

The praise that the worth of a sister decries, 

Full dear are my two British sisters to me, 

Rose, Thistle, and Shamrock—TI love them all three. 


“ And now for thy ponee-s wreath thou shalt twine, 


Where Roses and Thistles and Shamrocks combine ; 
And lovingly there let the Shamrock enclose 
The leaves of the Thistle, the flowers of the Rose.” 


VOL. XLIX.—NO CCXCIY. 
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My task was soon finished—then proudly I laid 
The wreath that I wrought on the lap of the maid— 
‘- My penance is done—now I claim a reward. 

To the Poet and Lover his guerdon accord.” 


But why should I tell of that fair maid’s reply, 
Whether yielded in words, in a look or a sigh ; 
But still do I bless as the years roll away 

The song and the wreath that I wove on that day. 


I’ve hung up that wreath, though ’tis withered and dead, 
Its bloom all departed—its odour all fled, 

With a harp and a crown as meet emblems above, 

The harp is the bard, and the crown is my love.” 


Chance brought me again to the mountain inn, and I did not fail to make 
some inquiry about the owner of the wreath. 

“* Who lived at the place where you bought the case, Mrs. Mullins ?” 

“ Oh! Streamvale, sir—Why, poor old Mr. Strangeways. Ah! he’s dead 
and gone long ago.” 

* Do you know anything about him ?” 

“* Well, not much, sir. He was an English gentleman who came to these 
parts, and fell in love with Miss Roche, and married her. She was an orphan 
and an only child, and lived at Streamvale. So he settled there. She died 
when I was a very little girl, but I can just remember her funeral. The old 

entleman lived many a year after. He was very fond of children, though he 

ad none himself, and of flowerstoo, which he was always gathering and making 
wreaths of. They said he wasn’t quite right in his head, but he was very 
kind and harmless. He died at last, and then some relation from England 
came over and sold the place and the furniture, and went away again.” 

And that was all I could learn—twas enough, however, to give me the out- 
lines of the loves of the bard and his mistress, and left me free to fill up the 
— according to my own fancy—a picture whose original is, thank 

eaven, to be found oftener in the world than people think. Two persons 
of sufficient education, taste, and good sense, to be mutually attracted—to be 
mutually forbearing—to be mutually respecting —liking and disliking the 
same things—having resources enough within the sphere of their own 
domesticity, to be little careful of seeking happiness outside it. The wreath 
seemed to my fancy to be a fair type of such a pair—the rose-odor of affec- 
tion surviving the bloom of youth ; the thorny asperities of life, which are the 
lot of every son and daughter of Adam, ever smoothed by the downy fingers 
of meekness and patience ; while faith and truth keep their hearts ever ver- 
dant as the shamrock. But the wreath fades away and falls asunder, and 
so life passes and the union is dissolved. First goes the rose—the delicate 
texture, and the sweet odor—so passes away the wife—the thorn remains 
a while, with its sharp dart— the memory of the lost one, but it loses by de- 
grees its sharpness to wound, and at Jength it falls away too. Then the hardy 
thistle gives way—the tough leaf bends and breaks, and the soft down falls 
off as white hairs fall from the head of an old man. Last and longest the 
little triple-leaved shamrock endures—verdant with faith, and hope, and love, 
to the end—and when it goes—all is gone! The last component of the floral 
wreath—as the last, too, of the conjugal—is withered. The one is perished for 
ever. Not so—oh ! not so the other. An Almighty breath shall renovate it— 
an Almighty hand shall reconstruct it—brighter than ever, better than ever, 
without the thorn orthe canker. And the harp too shall be therefor the singer 


—and the crown for the conqueror—and so, that which seemed a romance on 
earth shall be a reality in heaven. 
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SIR JOHN MALCOLM.* 


Str John Malcolm was the fourth 
son of a respectable Eskdale yeoman, 
whose salt means were wholly in- 
sufficient to maintain his fine family 
of six sons and seven daughters. But 
the worthy man had many staunch 
friends, who generously assisted him 
in providing a career for his numer- 
ous offspring. Nor were the latter 
unworthy of the interest they inspired. 
Four of the sons rose to the highest 
rark in their respective professions, 
and obtained, and merited, the honour 
of knighthood. They were, in truth, 
a manly race. In their early boyhood 
they had been accustomed to climb 
the steep mountain sides of their 
native dale, to gallop their rough 
ponies over “ bush, brake, and scaur,” 
and to swim the “ Esk river, where 
ford there was none.” It was thus 
the “rustica proles” of ancient Rome 
acquired the hardihood which made 
them the masters of the world. And, 
undoubtedly, to our own natural sports 
and pastimes, and consequent develop- 
ment of the animal faculties, may be 
traced the superiority of the British 
type. The fact is universally admitted 
by foreigners ; and it is said that when, 
on one occasion, the Duke of Welling- 
ton visited Eton, and saw the scholars 
plying the oar and driving the cricket 
yall, his Grace significantly remarked : 
“Tt was here the battle of Waterloo 
was won.” It would be a curious and 
not uninstructive study to deduce 
from the physical organization of 
statesmen and rulers the leading 
events of history. <A fit of the gout 
eee Bajazet from carrying out 
1is threat to feed his horse with oats 
on the altar of St. Peter’s ; and thus, 
as the historian observes, ‘the dis- 
orders of the moral are sometimes 
corrected by those of the physical 
world ; and an acrimonious humour 
falling on a single fibre of one man 
may prevent or suspend the misery of 
nations.” Many a war, insurrection, 
and tumult have probably arisen from 
an affection of the liver ; and the so- 
lution of many an entangled knot of 
intrigue might possibly be found in a 
derangement of the stomach. The 
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converse holds equally good. The 
healthy constitution of the Anglo- 
Saxon race will eventually command 
the destinies of the earth. What ap- 
plies to the aggregate, also applies to 
individuals. In new countries, es- 
pecially, is there need of a powerful 
frame, patient of fatigue,and endowed 
with impulsive vitality. No weak, 
puny man, however strong his intel- 
lect, however brilliant his parts, could 
have played the part enacted by 
Malcolm. So fully impressed was he 
with the necessity of preserving his 
health and bodily activity, that to the 
very last he took an amount of exer- 
cise that would have killed three 
Yankees and horrified to death twice 
that number of Frenchmen. While 
yet a mere lad, his exuberance of 
animal spirits betrayed him into the 
follies incidental to youth; but he 
never lost his self-respect, or that of 
his comrades, and before he had com- 
pleted his nineteenth year he could 
speak of himself as a reformed cha- 
racter. He never ceased, however, to 
maintain his excellence as a crack 
shot, a bold horseman, an adept at 
billiards and cricket. When, after his 
second mission to Persia, he was on a 
visit to Lord Minto at Barrackpore, 
he was surprised by that nobleman 
while “employed with John Elliott 
and the boys in trying how long they 
could keep up two cricket-balls.” 
Upon which his lordship good-hu- 
mouredly remarked that he must send 
him on a mission to some very young 
monarch, for that he would never have 
the gravity becoming an ambassador 
to a prince turned of twelve. 

“JT have sometimes thought”— 
wrote Malcolm in the private journal 
he kept for his wife’s amusement ; “I 
have sometimes thought of breaking 
myself of what are termed boyish 
habits ; but reflection has satisfied me 
that it would be very foolish, and that 
I should esteem it a blessing that I 
can find amusement in everything, 
from tossing a cricket-ball to negotia- 
ting a treaty with the Emperor of 
China. Men who give themselves 
entirely to business and despise 
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(which is their term) trifies, are very 
able in their general conception of the 
great outlines of a plan, but they feel 
a want of that knowledge which is 
only to be gained by mixing with all 
classes in the world, when they come 
to those lesser points upon which its 
successful execution may depend. Of 
this I am certain ; besides, all habits 
which give a man light, elastic spirits, 
are good.” 

These “light elastic spirits” were 
Malcolm's passport wherever duty or 
chance directed his steps. No one 
who ever knew him could fail to love 
him. His presence was as genial as 
a ray of sunshine. Wherever he 
went, mirth and innocent amusement 
followed in his train. The diplomatic 
Wellesley, the stately Minto, the 
amiable Hastings, all felt and acknow- 
ledged the cheering influence of his 
warm, sanguine temperament. Even 
the grave and taciturn general who 
had just conquered on the hard-fought 
fields of Assaye and Argaum, kindled 
into vivacity under the magnetism of 
his full-blooded friend. His own in- 
structions to his assistant adjutant- 
ea at the commencement of the 

indarree war, were confined to a 
recommendation “to keep every one 
in good humour, and we are sure to 
do well.” By this means he achieved 
the only success that attended his 
very unnecessary, and otherwise in- 
fructive, missions to the Court of 
Teheran, The King, the Prince 
Regent, the Court, the try, 
were all alike fascinated by the bold, 
out-spoken, generous, warm-hearted 
English gentleman. 

here was something so fearless 
and honest in his countenance, some- 
thing so gentle and courteous in his 
manners, something so pleasant and 
sympathetic in his conversation, that 
the Persian beau ideal of a hero seemed 
embodied in his person. In like 
manner, his moral influence over the 
turbulent tribes of central India was 
instantaneous and prominent, Mal- 
colm’s chief claim to the admiration 
and gratitude of posterity is vested in 
his merits as the “ great pacificator.” 
No mere Solon or Lycurgus would 
have succeeded in giving peace and 
rosperity to those troubled regions. 
t was not a code of laws that was 
wanted, The sublime horrors of 
Sinai, if renewed, would have failed 
to secure the observance of the deca- 
logue. Justice in the abstract was 
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despised, but the just man, tenacious 
of his purpose, was at once welcomed 
and revered. The work of pacifica- 
tion was one after Malcolm’s own 
heart. It called all his best feelings 
into play, and furnished an ample 
field for the exercise of his thorough 
manliness, His fluency in the native 
dialects, all the more racy for not 
being too nicely grammatical, enabled 
him to converse familiarly and in their 
own manner with all classes of men. 
He could be dignified or jocund, affa- 
ble or reserved, with princes, generals, 
merchants, and peasants, according as 
it suited each individual circumstance, 
or the characters of those with whom 
he had to deal. After gravely nege- 
tiating a subsidiary treaty with Scin- 
diah, he joined the young prince in 
the boisterous game of Hooley, the fun 
of which consists in throwing red 
powder and squirting coloured water 
over every passer-by. He was equally 
ready to “stick a pig” and hunt the 
iger, or to promote contentment and 
ollity among his neighbours and de- 
pendents. But he did far more than 
this. There was a method in his 
mirth—it was but the means unto an 
end. Atall hours of the day there 
was ready access to his person. 
Prince or — was equally welcome 
to enter and state his grievances. 
The redress of public wrongs was his 
duty, the alleviation of private sorrow 
his privilege. He sat in his tent, char 
durwazah Kolah, “ four doors open,” 
and high and low came before him, 
unknown and unannounced, confiding 
in his integrity, and clear, unbiassed 
judgment. Even when his decision 
was unfavourable, the righteousness 
of his sentence was admitted, and the 
unsuccessful suitor or defendant be- 
came as warm and true a friend as his 
more fortunate antagonist. 

Malcolm was a good story-teller, 
and freely made use of apologues and 
wise sayings after the eastern fashion. 

“On one occasion a Bheel, one of 
the wildest of a wild tribe, broke 
clamorously into the tent, threw 
himself at Malcolm’s feet, and cried 
aloud for justice. He had a dreadful 
story to tell of robbery and murder, 
and prayed that justice might be ex- 
ecuted upon the criminal. ‘ Hold, 
hold !’ said Sir John, ‘ not so fast ; the 
party you accuse shall be sent for, and 
the cause inquired into forthwith.’ 
‘ What is the use of inquiring ?’ asked 
the Bheel ; ‘my cattle have been car- 
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ried off, and one of my sons killed in 
an attempt to recover them.’ ‘It 
may be so,’ returned Malcolm, ‘ but 
still I must inquire. Do you know 
why the Almighty gave me two ears ?” 
The plaintiff looked puzzled, shook 
his head, and answe in the nega- 
tive. ‘Then I will tell you,’ said 
Malcolm. ‘In order that I might 
hear your story with one, and the 
other party’s with the other.’ The 
by-standers loudly applauded the wis- 
dom and justice of the speech, and 
the Bheel, equally convinced, awaited 
the inquiry against which he had pro- 
tested.” 

The immutability of eastern life has 
become almost proverbial. As in the 
days of Job, so now, the elders sit in 
the gate teaching wisdom in dark 

bles, and administering equity. 
n the early times of British supre- 
macy, the same system was naturally 
pursued. The future administrators 
of the country went out young, unin- 
cumbered with book knowledge or 
routine, but strong in the innate 
honesty and good sense that cha- 
racterize the gentry and upper middle 
classin old England. They might not 
be able to construe the“ Agamemnon” 
or the ‘‘ Prometheus Vinctus,” or to 
work out a difficult problem by the 
differential calculus, but they quickly 
uired a familiar colloquial know- 
ledge of the native dialects, became 
conversant with the habits, manners, 
prejudices, and social peculiarities of 
the people they were appointed to 
govern, and thought more of acqui- 
ring the love and res of their 
fellow subjects than of enforcing the 
strict letter of a law frequently inap- 
plicable to the particular case, and 
which neither officials nor the pro- 
fane fully understood. The multi- 
plication of laws and regulations has 
only served to foster litigation, and 
to afford opportunities for the cor- 
ruption of the subordinate native 
officers. It will, perhaps, be dis- 
covered when too late that India 
does not call for the services of gen- 
tlemen of high literary acquirements, 
so much as for those of manly, sensi- 
ble fellows, full of life and energy, 
who can hunt and shoot and tell 
stories, and who better understand 
the peculiar lights and shades of the 
native character than the technical 
niceties of Act MDCCCIX. 

It must also be mentioned to Mal- 

colm’s credit that he was one of the 
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few who, at that time, were capable 
of appreciating the masterly policy 
of the Marquis Wellesley. Looking 
back from the vantage ground we now 
occupy, it is difficult to give credit to 
his opponents for either honesty or in- 
telligence. Experience has proved how 
radically weak were the most formid- 
able of the native powers after the 
death of Tippoo Sultan. Even the 
Emperor of Delhi retains nothing 
of the reverence due to the Great 
Mogul, whose name was once a 
word of awe to the greatest nations 
of Europe. But when Lord Morning- 
ton first took in hand the reins of 
government, not half a century had 
elapsed since the British possessions 
in Bengal were confined to the occu- 
pancy of the Black Hole. It still re- 
quired no ordinary effort to escape 
from the shadow of that gloomy 
memory. The bold capacious mind 
of the new governor-general was not, 
however, to be moved from its balance 
by the most hideous fantoccini, or to 
be satisfied with the narrow com- 
mercial considerations that had 
hitherto clogged and fettered the 
eet of India. His lordship 
elt that he had a higher duty to per- 
form than merely to secure a good 
dividend for the East India company. 
He was the servant of servants, but 
beyond the temporary interests of 
his immediate masters, he kept his 
eye steadily fixed on the permanent 
interests of the British empire. 
Taking this large view of the nature , 
of his position, he recognized the ne- 
cessity of making the British the 
as power in India ; perhaps 
e foresaw the day when, like Jove, 
it would rule without a second. It 
was impossible at that time to remain 
stationary. The only alternative was 
between a company of merchants per- 
mitted to t , and a mighty em- 
ire strengthening with its growth. 
rd Wellesley never for a moment 
used between the two, but reso- 
utely held on his course, effaced the 
Mysore dynasty, crushed the power of 
the Mahrattas, and made the British 
name feared and respected beyond 
the extremest frontiers of Hindostan. 
His military instruments and assis- 
tants were General, afterwards Lord, 
Lake, and his brother Arthur Wel- 
ae in later years the Duke of 
Wellington ; while John Malcolm 
might be called his political “ Bag- 
man,” being sent wherever any work 
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was to be done requiring honesty, 
fearlessness, and tact. 

Of Sir John Malcolm’s military 
capacity it is not so easy to judge. 
At the siege and capture of Seringa- 
patam he was present, but on staff 
employ, serving as interpreter to the 
Nizam’s auxiliary forces. During 
the most glorious period of Arthur 
Wellesley’s Mahratta campaign, he 
was compelled to proceed to Bombay 
on account of his health. Later in 
life, indeed, he had an opportunity 
of measuring swords with no ignoble 
foe, and with a handful of troops 
overthrew the young Holkar’s nume- 
rous host at the battle of Mehidpoor. 
But, it must be admitted, there 
was little or no display of strategy. 
Malcolm stormed the enemy’s bat- 
teries in true English style, and reck- 
lessly exposed himself in the midst 
of the hottest fire. His courage asa 
man was neverquestioned and needed 
no such illustration, his talents as a 
general remain in their previous ob- 
scurity. 

Sir John Malcolm was a successful 
candidate in the career of literature. 
His History of Persia is still a text- 
book, and, notwithstanding its bulk, 
will ever command a large circle of 
readers. His Sketches of Persia also 
maintain their popularity, as perfect 
delineations of oriental life and cha- 
racter. But his most truly valuable 
works are his Political History of 
India, his Report on Malwah, and 
his Manual of Instructions to Politi- 
cal Assistants. No student of Indian 
history will ever omit to make him- 
self master of the excellent principles 
laid down, or fail to appreciate the 
large stores of practical knowledge 
here placed within his reach. Sir 
John was a most voluminous writer. 
It isa marvel how he found time to 
conduct such an extensive corres- 
pondence, besides being continually 
engaged in preparing minutes, me- 
moirs, and pamphlets, on a thousand 
different subjects connected with the 
government and administration of 
india. His biographer has made a 
most judicious selection from the 
enormous mass of materials, “literally 
a room-full,” liberally placed at his 
disposal. Particularly interesting are 
the extracts from his journal during 
his visit to Paris in 1815, at the ex- 

ress invitation of the Duke of Wel- 
ington, who expressed a cordial 
satisfaction at again meeting his old 
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friend and colleague. At this time 
he made the acquaintance of the late 
Prince Woronsoz, of Humboldt, 
Volney, and M. Langlés, besides 
many other eminent persons, and 
many are the anecdotes he has to tell 
of historic personages. These our 
waning limits forbid us to reproduce; 
but it is probably of little conse- 
quence, as few libraries, public or 
private, will be long destitute of this 
excellent biography. 

Mr. Kaye’s mission appears to 
be the illustration of the Indian 
services, and the worthy task could 
not be entrusted to more worthy 
hands. In only one point do we 
venture to disagree with him, He 
has been led by the pardonable 
zeal of a biographer into a a a 
‘faultless monster.” This, Sir John 
Malcolm assuredly was not. His 
self-complacency is painfully visible 
on many occasions. He had been so 
much in the habit of conducting im- 
portant public affairs where a wide 
latitude was necessarily allowed for 
the exercise of his own judgment, 
that he sometimes forgot his subordi- 
nate position, and spoke, wrote, and 
acted as if he were the Governor- 
general himself. Even his staunch 
patron, the Marquis Wellesley, was 
at one time obliged to call him to 
order, and to remind him that his 
duty was to obey orders and enforce 
the instructions he received, while 
the duty of initiating them rested 
with his lordship. It was, probably, 
to a certain imperiousness, or, at 
least, impetuosity of expression, that 
Sir John was indebted for his several 
disappointments with regard to the 
rovernments of Madras and Bombay. 
Towever this may be, he lived to 
become the Governor of the latter 
presidency, having raised himself to 
that honourable position by his own 
meritsand character. The friendless 
ensign who first landed at Madras in 
1783, could have little dreamed that, 
thirty-four years afterwards, he would 
leave his native land as a man of pro- 
consular dignity, féted and compli- 
mented by the most distinguished 
men of the time. It is a great moral 
lesson, and a high encouragement to 
British youths in all ages, as illus- 
trating the advantages of a steadfast 
adherence to duty, in whatever station 
of life they may be placed. Any man 
who can set such an example deserves 
well of his country. 
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THE RIDES AND REVERIES OF MR. ZSOP SMITH—CONTINUED. 


DOING NOTHING. 


Orten when I look about me, and 
take note what trouble most folks are 
at diligently to gain losses, I jump 
into my maattative saddle and rejoice 
in the wisdom of doing nothing. 

Only look at the results of certain 
other people’s labours. There’s my 
conscientious friead, O——, for in- 
stance, who by dint of hard reading 
of the Fathers has just made shi 
wreck of Protestant faith and Esta 
lished prospects by going over to 
Rome ; what a premium on theolo- 
gical study ! 

And there’s the spirited commer- 
cial B——, whose brave invention 
(with the patents and contracts there- 
anent) has issued, after years of anx- 
ious toil and cost and care, in utter 
ruin to himself and friends ; what an 
encouragement to enterprise ! 

And there’s that fine fellow, A——, 
whose life-long work, a most unread- 
able, many-cantoed epic, has left him 
mad and starved in his old age; and 
the pleasure-hunting gallant, G " 
whose evil cient woven aniron 
net for his poor sensual soul, stronger 
and closer than ever caught his 
cousins-german Mars and Venus ; and 
my hard-reading Oxford cousin, S-—, 
who has toiled his brain into a total 
incapacity for all the useful occupa- 
tions of life ; all these and hundreds 
more of the like over-active workmen 
are continually getting ruined by 
sheer industry !* I'll none of it; 
better far to be idling on horseback, 
doing nothing. 

And look you at the wrecks of re- 
putation now-a-days ; every man who 
moves is lost. Diplomatists and ge- 
nerals, statesmen and prelates, and 
mighty names in literature and sci- 
ence, and commerce and rank, each 
hard at work in damaging his own 
fame and everybody else’s welfare. 

Verily, Minerva isa staid old maid, 
and never runs nor wrestles ; isn’t 
her owl the very type of meditative 
indolence, silent and idle as a Trap- 
pist ? Is not wisdom to be found 
with hermits, proverbially as do-no- 
thing a set of gentlemen as are to be 
found within the clerical directory ? 


Isn’t laissez faire accepted as the very 
motto of good government, and ob- 
struction to activity regarded as the 
the highest modern administrative 
praise ? 

Suppose, for example, instead of 
these harmlessramblings, your Ausop’s 
energy overflowed in the hot industry 
of leaders for the Thunderer—where’d 
be the good of it? His wrath at all 
manner of wrongs, his scorn against 
no end of snobs and upstarts, would 
only amount to a fierce stirring-up of 
the mud of uncharitableness. He'd 
better do nothing. 


ADDLED EGGS. 


If to think upon two legs is oratory, 
to think upon four legs must be elo- 
quence indeed ; and hundreds of times 
has ASsop been—imaginatively —not 
se a beggaron horseback, though 
though an author. 

T’'ll tell you some of his latest fan- 
cies, waifs, and estrays, for you or 
any one to capture and make the best 
of as you may ; for, truly, such addled 
eggs are numerous as peas in a bin to 
my fecundity, and little enough count 
do I ever take of them. 

Here then followeth, as in loyalty 
and gallantry the first, an epic—The 
Victoriad ! 

What letteth (saving genius, 
quotha!) but that one might reason- 
ably emulate the Iliad—or the Aineid 
say—by setting twenty years or forty 
(may it be a hundred) of the annual 
register to blank verse, and so spinning 
out Macaulay poeticé to to-morrow ? 
Tencantoes : all modern heroes, histo- 
ries, inventions, wonders ; Victoria’s 
reign, and all its incidents and acci- 
dents, from table-turning to the north- 
west passage ; a right notable era of 
the world, hitherto unepicized and 
worthy of ten laureates. And only 
conceive, as canto after canto came 
out, how contemporary celebrities 
would tremble; how they would 
cringe to the herald of fame ! 

Again : here’s another royal theme 
unsung ; a tragedy founded on the 
sorrows of that ill-used, innocent, and 
slandered wife, the Princess Sophia of 
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Zell: call it Kénigsmark. Take, as 
characters, that mean little pestilent 
imp, the first of our Georges ; his 
loosefish father, the Prince Bishop of 
Osnaburgh ; his fiend-mistress, Von 
Platen ; and these noble victims—the 
murdered Kénigsmark, and the mar- 
tyred Sophia, a close prisoner for 
thirty years! This, with plentiful 
and picturesque episode, would work 
into a very pretty tragedy; on delicate 
ground withal, and popular for curi- 
osity, as touching royal ancestors. 
But for this, the heroic Thackeray 
has led a forlorn hope gallantly. 

Again : Oftentimes, by nights, 
have I dreamt about “ Azouriel: a 
veces } of the stars,” imagining other 
worlds, senses, sympathies, and mar- 
vels ; every source of fiction seeming 
used-up but the stars, but there all 
mysteries and interests still intact. I 
wonder whether ever I shall blunder 
out this story. 

Once on a time, wearied of my 
brainful, I wrote and printed, and 
some of you have read a whole bookful 
of other ible books ; there were 
five-and-thirty mortal themes in that 
same Saturnian volume; which had 
gobbled up then and there novels, 
essays, poems, histories, arguments ; 
with schemes, contents, and specimens 
supplied. Here was a hatful of addled 
eggs ; but I won’t repeat the list, nor 
invent more of them. I smashed them 
all determinedly, to forget them: 
Requiescant. These brain-maggots 
are apt to worry a man, if he can’t 
crush them. 

In fact, one always feels like the 
wizard’s inexhaustible bottle, which, 
after having satisfied the curious 
thirst of a multitude, has still enough 
remaining to run over(bysome marvel 
of trickery) the hands and caps of 
astonished schoolboys. 


CIRCULARS ; AND AUTOGRAPHS. 


I wonder whether or not all the 
rest of the world can get as many 
eee circulars, book catalogues, and 
ee ing letters, as A’sop 
Smith does; and whether or not such 
efforts are in those other cases equally 
unproductive. My waste paper bas- 
ket is the ever-yawning gulph for all 
such impertinencies unread: and in 
especial, certain fraudful forgeries of 
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handwriting avail to raise one’s right- 
eous wrath. If intended to deceive, 
it is downright cheatery of unwary 
benevolences ; if not, why should one 
be pestered with some secretary’s 
individual cacography in printer’s ink, 
when plain type would serve all pur- 
poses far better than such a false 
affectation of personality? The sort 
of thing does positive harm instead of 
good to charities and asylums : really, 
(for example), if my own indignation 
were not hot against a particular 
recent epistle, apparently specially 
levelled at myself, full of appeals to 
conscience, feeling, reason, responsi- 
bility, and all beside; with under- 
lined emphaseis and numerous notes of 
admiration (6ué in that fatal printer’s 
ink, which proved the doctor’s hand- 
writing a forgery), AZsop might have 
been enrolled by this time among the 
life governors of that needlessly pala- 
tial affair, the bankrupt Hospital for 
Illegitimates. 

1 have no patience with these auto- 
graphic circulars of lithography : 
shams all: and I wish that everybody 
would serve them as I do: the more, 
because there has lately been nefa- 
riously invented for the special pur- 
pose of helping such mean deceptions, 
a printer’s ink in black, not brown ; 
so as to look as near as can be like to 
Walkden’s registered writing ink: a 
cheat which Church-societies, Asy- 
lums, and testimonial-hunters ought 
to be made ashamed of. 

I wonder also whether any “dis- 
tinguished individuals” are so con- 
tinually solicited as Alsop is for an 
autograph. At avery moderate com- 
putation, in the course of years, and 
in two hemispheres, there must be 
ten thousand such A® dipthongs al- 
ready extant; and every post adds to 
the myriad. Only think how many 
collectors there must be who (if in- 
clined to forgery) might draw a 
cheque over such autograph! and 
what a strange epidemic such hand- 
writing-worship must amount to. Are 
these people palmistry-mad? Does 
not a steel pen spluttering, or a quill 
one, freely blotty, make all the dif- 
ference? Is any due considera- 
tion given to the date—as a chilled 
cramped hand in bitter January, a 
flowing flourish in August? All these 
things,as all else in A¢sop’s rides and 
reveries, are experiences ; and being 
experiences, are providences ; and be- 
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ing providences, are doubtless worth 
recording. This is my _ excuse, 
throughout, for such self-revealings : 
and heart speaks to heart. 


BIG FISH AND LITTLE FISH. 


Looking over Milford Bridge the 
other day, I saw a great lot of chub 
and barbel, feeding on weeds and flies 
in the clear water: they were all big 
fish, and kept together. 

A little way off, nearer the bank, 
I noted the small fry moving about 
in squadrons: they were all little fish, 
and kept together. 

Though all, both big and little, were 
much of a sort, they would not mix, 
but the big consorted with the big, 
and the little with the little. 

That’s near about the way the gran- 
dees segregate, and the lesser folk 
hold together, thought I; and fur- 
ther, the smaller folk will come anon 
to be grandees in their turn, when 
death makes room for them, and time 
and circumstance have helped their 
growing: and then, be sure they too 
shall be found consorting with their 
mec compeers, and will certainly 

espise the shoal of little ones: and 
so on, to the end of the chapter. 

Let a poor man stand up against a 
rich man, and it will soon be made a 
war of classes: wealth, and rank, and 
power, hang together, when one of 
their order is assailed by the vulgarity 
of any fellow who clamours for his 
right, or protests against a wrong: in 
such a case, Herod and Pontius Pilate 
suddenly become friends, however 
foes aforetime. Nothing binds mag- 
nate to magnate half so well as an in- 
vaded privilege ; and seclusion is the 
first of privileges. 

They talk of caste in India as a 
barbarous matter and entirely repre- 
hensible; but they act upon caste in 
England as the tiptop point of the 
tree of civilization. Individually, 
males may be found simple enough 
to be philosophers and philanthro- 

ists and reformers, and they try to 

reak it down, teaching the big fish to 
mix with the little ; but the females 
never heartily second them; and the 
exclusive son and heir, taking his cue 
from the dam, goes the extreme on 
the old tack, aa repudiates his radi- 
cal sire, 
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We are essentially caste-ridden 
everywhere, from St. James’s to St. 
Giles’s ; and, ‘Stand by thyself, I am 
holier than thou art?” is the word of 
unbrotherly pride, spoken by every 
class to that immediately below it; 
there is plenty of condescension and 
affability beyond, plenty of soup 


—_— bountifully into the kennel ; 


mut you won’t easily catch butlered 
Baker-street calling friendly at Pro- 
vidence Cottage; anymore than court- 
ly Portman Square would recognise 
a friend round the corner in Baker- 
street. 

Proud Sir Hildebrand Pursang 
is consistently affable with underlings; 
but to those who rise above these, and 
nearer and nearer to his eminence, he 
is proportionately repulsive ; saving 
only his own supernal clique. Let 
him beware, and be wise in time; or 
he shall perish in his unpopularity ; 
for we are fast coming to the day 
when pride shall be found rather too 
expensive a luxury forits unfortunate 

yossessor. Those big chub and bar- 
vel, if silly enough to be baskin 
with their noses out of water, wil 
one day be bob-hooked out of their 
astounded coteries, and the small fry 
shall crowd upon their weed banks. 

O big fish, remember you are sure 
either to be caught, or utterly to die: 
make friends while you have the 
chance, big fish! there are plenty 
ready to admire you, excuse you, and 
love you, and help you, if you'll only 
be affable and friendly. 

O little fish, consider those big ones 
will ere long be clean put out, and 
you'll come to be the big ones ; show 
mercy and do homage, as you would 
have it shown and done to you. I 
wish though, you would mix more 
brotherly together, and help one 
another, 


WHAT BETTER? 


An innocent idleness ; so you blame 
old Asop for his hours wasted on 
horseback, as if your industrious 
folks are not perpetually found busy- 
ing themselves fussily upon many 
things twenty times idler, not to say 
also worse and more mischievous, 
Why; I know worthy enough stu- 
dents of philosophy, who have indus- 
triously read themselves through 
Germanism into atheism; honest 
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though too fervid politicians, who 
have diligently written up the world 
by far-flashing leaders into extremes 
of chartism their sober judgment 
deprecates ; business-men, so wrapt 
in mammon-worship day and night 
perpetually, as to ignore all better 
heart and head religionisms: pleasure- 


men, so hard-worked in winning their - 


ill-losses as to shame us the more 
slothful zealots of virtue. All indus- 
trious enough in their several ways ; 
but, alas! to what end? Vanitas 
vanitatum. 

Gallop off after AZsop ; you cannot 
easily do better; breed your own 
thinkings—not lazily feed so contin- 
ually as most men do on the printed 
thoughts of others: drink in originali- 
ties of mind and speech with the fresh 
breath of the downs this breezy morn- 
ing; and rejoice that you are kept 
from doing worse by following after 
the many sorts of pernicious industry 
always epidemic among men. 

Ay, friend, believe me, many a com- 
mon acquaintance of ours is best em- 
ployed when positively doing nothing, 
well out of harm’s way: and now 
= hardly be grudging a cripple 

is canter: cheerfulness, healthy 
vigour, quick thoughts and pure feel- 
ings—if these are the results of a 
country ride, call it an innocent one 
as much as you may, but by no means, 
friend, an idleness. 

What in the world could I do to be 
doing better? Shall I spin my heart- 
strings into that oft-mused epic poem, 
which even if I could write it, nobody 
could read? or wear away my brain 
on the ever-exacting grindstone of 
periodical literature, working ner- 
vously against time? or waste my 
substance in some harrowing specula- 
tion, dependent upon humbleness to 
others? or court a feverish popularity 
(as many do, and often have folks 
asked the like of Adsop,) by lecturing, 
and speechifying, and other sorts of 
self-advertisement ? Or should I read 
encyclopedias bewilderingly ? or 
write them, whereof there is no end ? 

No, my Brenda, Asop’s strength, 
and it is most other men’s too, is to 
sit still ; right seldom can he do any- 
thing better than keep a good foot- 
hold in the stirrup, and canter away 
after health and happiness. 
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THE COVETOUS GHOST. 


Once upon a time, I saw a ghost ; 
and learnt something from it, too. 
If you wish to know how, and when, 
and where, and what, courteously 
listen. You'll find out, when all’s 
told, that there may be a propriety in 
setting even so gloomy an experience 
among my rural rides. Know then 
that I possess an old house, once 
occupied by a miser ; and as now and 
then hoards of guineas have been 
found in odd corners behind the wain- 
scot, and we are troubled with rats to 
boot ; be assured it has not escaped 
the respectable credit of being haunted. 
Well, not very long ago I actually 
saw and talked with this walking 
gentleman ; and here is all about it. 

I was in my arm-chair lolling alone 
after a pretty hearty dinner, and just 
going to settle down into the siesta 
state, when (without any warning) I 
suddenly became aware of a small, 
pale, seedy looking personage in a 
snuff-coloured suit, seated at an old 
desk-book-vase in the corner of the 
room, diligently counting out his 
money. 

I looked very hard at him—I 
could neither speak nor stir—but I 
very distinctly heard the chink of 
gold, and saw to my astonishment 
guinea after guinea passing through 
his bony fingers. I‘ never struck me 
that he was a ghost ; all seemed too 
real for that ; and somehow or other 
my judgment was not active enough 
to enquire who he was, nor how he 
came there. So I stared, and he 
counted. 

All at once, he gave a deep groan, 
—and [ found myself able to enun- 
tiate—‘‘ What's the matter, sir?” 

Quoth he, in a sepulchral tone, 
** Will you have this hoard ?” 

““ How was it gotten?” I was sage 
enough to ask. 

“‘Meanly enough,” he muttered. 

* And how shall I use it?” I had 
the caution to enquire. 

“* Badly enough,” said he. 

Then I rather pot-valiantly re- 
sponded (it was after dinner, you 
know), “ T’ll have none of your money, 
sir: thank you though for your offer 
and your candour.” 

With that, to myastonishment, the 
old gentleman looked quite pleased ; 
[ had expected just the opposite ; and, 
as he was evidently preparing to go 
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away, I felt emboldened to ask him, 
“ Pray, sir, are you our ghost ?” 

“7 am,” groaned he. 

“ And why then do you walk in 
this unpleasant manner, and count 
out these ghosts of guineas in my 

dining-room ?” 
* Because I loved money too well,” 
quoth he. 

*‘ Do you love it now?” I rejoined. 

A deep groan was his reply. 

“Tf not, sir, why come here to dis- 
turb me by counting it out?) Hadn't 
you better rest, and let me rest too ?” 

“Good ! why not? Yes, and I thank 
you, I’ll try: it never occurred to me 
that I could, but Ill try; farewell, 
friend.” While he was speaking, he 
seemed to melt away ; and I shook off 
the nightmare, or got shaken off my- 
self in that uncongenial rural ride, 
with a sudden start and a loud cry. 

“Very well’—I caught myself 
soliloquizing—and that was all I did 
soliloquize—for a confused jumble of 
resolutions never to turn miser, never 
to walk, and never to believe in 
walkers, is an aggregate of morals too 
obvious to utter. 


BLIND FOLLY. 


Lord Lofty passed me ten days ago; 
and as he was coming on, I saw he 
was resolved to cut me. We don’t 
agree in anything, I am happy to say ; 
we are antagonistic at quarter sessions, 
on the hustings, at church, every- 
where ; in politics, and morals, and 
socials, and religion, we are, I hope, 
contradictorie). Reading, therefore, 
his small mind ata glance, my resolve 
was to humble him, and I succeeded : 
it was by the good old rule of doing 
right. As I trotted by, I bowed 
courteously ; he was walking, and 
pretended not to see me: but my 
arrow went home; he felt himself 
disgraced. 

Again, three days after, Lord Lofty 
passed me, riding, with a groom 
behind him; I was walking, and 
saluted, as a gentleman should : the 
groom returned it, but not the lord- 
ship. I had now another triumph, 
for his very serving-man had seen him 
humbled. 

Once more, while taking a ramble 
with two friends, I saw Lord Lofty 
on foot too, coming before us, The 


poor, misguided creature, buoyed by 
the windbag of pride and ballasted by 
shame, would gladly have sunk any 
whither, were it even into the earth ; 
but it would not open before him, and 
my lord inevitably came on. 

Take notice, said I to Jones; and 
observe, Robinson. 

I bowed with the utmost courtesy 
and reverence ; and, as I expected, 
the unhappy man shambled by with- 
out a trace of recognition. That’s poor 
Lord Lofty, said I to Jones and 
Robinson, heir to the Marquisate of 
Thunderland ; poor fellow, he’s blind 
of both eyes ! 

Blind ? shouted the duet of friends ; 
why, he sees well enough ; look how 
he steams along. 

Nevertheless, said I, the poor de- 
mented creature’s blinder than Barti- 
meus ; for he has not the wit to dis- 
cern either his duty or his interest. 
The only trace of perception in his 
vision lies in this : he has the modesty 
to see that I am far above his notice. 

Ay, ay, Robinson, I continued, just 
now it’s more than men of that sort 
can afford ; these days are the age of 
Philadelphia—when brotherly love is 
wisdom ; and they herald in the age 
of Laodicea, when the people came to 
be masters. Our poor lordling there 
has been born too late; his fellows 
are wiser every one of them—getting 
up model lodging-houses, lecturing 
at mechanics’ institutes, patronizing 
cricket-clubs, and becoming one of us. 
But here’s an old-world isolation—a 
Queen-Anne anomaly—a pre-Bastile 
Louis-Quinze-ism— and what'll be- 
come of him? Proud, pale, hard- 
featured and sarcastic,—cold Lofty 
never had a friend ; and it’s a losing 
game to be continually making ene- 
mies. He is thoroughly miserable, 
for his own part ; and on the part of 
others, hisown class ought to pull him 
down for safety sake ; he stands on 
the top of a tower—a bullet-headed 
wrath-conductor—to dare the wither- 
ing crash of social unpopularity. 


LAUREL. 


The glory attaching of old time to 
the laurel, as Fame’s own wreath- 
grower, at last has provoked the dis- 
contented envy of our annuals. They 
bitterly complain of their own far 
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superior beauties spurned, or only 
worn by girls, and epergned at feasts 
forsooth : they are indignant too that 
a mere rank shrub, producing nothing 
to speak of as a flower, and bearin 
a fruit little short of poisonous, should 
have so much honour undeservedly 
put upon it. 

Now hear how the laurel answers 
them. “Things of a day—or at the 
best, changers with every season ! 
How would our Queen Fame be 
obeyed, I should like to know, if her 
Majesty commanded of any of you a 
wreath of merit for one of her wor- 
thies in winter? What could youdo 
in the way of furnishing the chaplet, 
all being either dead or utterly sapless 
or leafless, to say nothing of your 
passing boast of flowers? Summer- 
glories fade, but Fame’s wreath 
mustn’t: so when Minerva chose a 
royal plant for our Queen, she pur- 
posely made search in winter: and 
when all your beauties lay decayed, 
or your very beings perished, behold 
I alone was found green and well- 
liking. My merit stood in this— 
unchangeableness.” 

The laurel’s true reply brought 
other like fancies to my thinking. Is 
not all honour bound up in the attri- 
butes of Deity ? 

What makes an Original so valued, 
in spite of many excellent copies? 
Why should a coin be more and more 
estimated for its rarity, until the real 
Unique becomes invaluable? Where- 
fore has any mystery such magical 
— over our minds, but for the 

ncomprehensible ? Any act of supe- 
rior prowess, but for Omnipotence ? 
Any constant course of firmness, but 
for the light reflected from Him who 
changeth not ? 

It’s worth while having got my 
laurels cut this morning ; for, though 
here not half thought out (every one 
of old Aisop’s reveries might be wire- 
drawn into a volume, but it is hateful 
to be tedious), there’s a spark of truth 
in this, alive enough to light the pipe 
of meditation by, and smoke it for 
hours. 


FATALITIES. 


Who can tell what an hour may 
bring forth ? 

One looks with commiseration on 
the unconscious pig squealing vora- 
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ciously for his breakfast, denied to 
him on system, because he is to perish 
at half-past eight. 

As if also our own special butcher— 
hight death—were not ordered ata 
set hour, and ourselves also disap- 
pointedly complaining at the uncom- 
fortableness of being made ready for 
him. 

It is not alone the stupid ox who 
is busied on his way to the shambles 
in picking up mouthfuls that may 
never be digested. Higher intelli- 
gences look as pityingly on the 
thoughtless human, hasting to his 
doom, as our children do on poultr 
fatting in their pens for speedy kill- 
ing; but it is as merciful in our 
case as in theirs, that none of us sus- 
pect the fate awaiting us, and that 
most commonly death is a surprise. 

A terrible accident too, just short 
of death, is continually in human 
histories the matter of a minute ; 
the whole career of (Hope’s) Anas- 
tasius, and his everlasting heen from 
good to evil, was the work of a 
crooked nail ; and, if in squeezing 
through that nasty iron swing gate, 
near Holmbury, Brenda had not been 
in too great a hurry, and so cut my 
knee-cap with the cruel sharp corner, 
I should not now have been medi- 
tating on a couch under poultices and 
bandages. 

But the angel of destiny stood in 
the gap of that gate; and, as I was 
cantering up to it, I no more could 
guess his presence than yonder 
squealing pig wots of butcher Bus- 
ter’s just arrival, and the attendant 
clodpole’s zeal in getting ready the 
copper—said zeal being stirred up by 
hope of pig’s interiors. 

ZEsop’stwo worst accidents hitherto 
pame send him safety always|— 
mut accidents ending in the happy 
anti-climax of no ill results—were as 
thus, and I tell them for their morals’ 
sake. 

For number one—TI was riding as 
® youth a monstrous yellow mare at 
haif a crown an hour from a London 
stable : never do that, for the brutes 
have all manner of vices, and perils 
flit about them like spirits about 
Prospero’s wand—but youth ever will 
be venturesome and conceited. Well, 
we were progressing jauntily up Par- 
liament street, when full-tilt down 
the hill, from Charing-cross, came 
thundering a runaway cart, driver- 
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less, and scattering all before it ; my 
yellow monster couldn’t be coaxed 
to get out of the way—and, on the 
instant of the collision unshipping 
my right foot from the stirrup, I 
flung my leg over the horse’s neck 
and sat ladywise, thanking God for 
his mercy, for the next moment the 
cart-wheel ripped off the saddle flap ! 
Cultivate your presence of mind, as I 
do, and be grateful. 

For number two—scampering care- 
lessly on a mountain-pony over 
rough places (never do that, however 
sure-foot-warranted) head over heels 
over she went, and my hat was crushed 
flat on my hair : always wear a hat 
out-riding, nota cap, unless it be steel- 
ribbed ; it’s as well sometimes to 
have a superfluous skull. 

But, the plain fact is, all of us 
carry about our lives with us, lightly 
and loosely as ever knight-errant car- 
ried glove on spear—and heaven ever 
help us, horsemen especially, from 
the constant peril of ‘ one step fur- 
ther.” 


PETER QUERY’S INTRODUCTION. 


By a whimsical fatality the very 
next ride taken by my friend Aisop, 
after his recovery from the knee- 
scratch alluded to in this last paper, 
had nearly killed him outright. So 
small a matter as a weasel was the 
cause. Turning a sharp corner on 
Dymsfold Common, just where the 
road was “ mended” with a long acre 
of rough stones, the warmint ran 
across, Minna shied, stumbled, fell ; 
and poor Aisop’s bridle-arm and 
collar-bone were severely fractured ; 
to say less of Minna’s knees. 

Now, as this happened close to my 
paar and my _ lodge-keeper 

rought Mr, Smith in such a dilapi- 
dated condition to the hall, needs 
must that [ should take him in ; 
and, seeing Dr. Newsaw counselled 
perfect rest—a trifling concussion of 
the contents of his cranium being 
added to broken bones—friendship 
and hospitality alone commanded me 
to keep him till recovered ; not to 
add that I felt it no small honour to 
have as my inmate so distinguished 
an individual ; with possibly some ul- 
terior considerations, 

Well, after about a week of bed, 
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burnt vinegar and leeches, the draw- 
ing-room sofa has for the past month 
been the bearer of our convalescent 
sop ; a quiet old quadruped 
enough. And oftentimes, to while 
away the time, has our quaint and 
shrewd friend amused himself and 
our juveniles (not to add instructed 
us oldsters also) by babbling fables, 
some of which I have jotted down as 
I best could manage it unobserved. 
They have dropped from him inci- 
dentally—but | cannot comment on 
them ashe would. Further (to let you 
into a delicate secret only whispered 
at our home-hearth), Mrs. Query and 
I are not without hopes that he is 
falling in love with our eldest daugh- 
ter! What a feather in her cap, if 
she is indeed destined to convert this 
satirical misogynist—who is perpe- 
tually maligning himself as o/d Asop, 
whereas he’s not thirty-three ; to 
draw out his latent amiabilities and 
win the cross-grained bachelor to the 
pleasant love of women and paternal 
thoughts, Moreover, the Smithwood 
estate joins mine of Dymsfold, and 
cripple as Esop has made himself 
out to be, he is a good-looking and 
good-hearted fellow enough, and 
neither Mrs. Query nor I will say 
‘no’ to the match, if our Lucy doesn’t. 

But this is a hint by the way— 
may we yet live to see Alsop mar- 
ried ! 

Meanwhile, and before I forget the 
matter, I take leave to save out of the 
fire the following little batch of 
Xsopisms, taken down by me from 
memory as morsels of our friend’s 
wise talk when on that sofa ; and 
after them, I may possibly desire 
similarly to save an important manu- 
script he hascommitted to me, whereof 
I have special reason to be not a little 
proud, as you shall see ; but first for 
these half-dozen fables. 


We had been exchanging a few 
thoughts about education of the clod- 
poles. Suddenly, after our friend’s 
staccato fashion, he broke out thus :— 


THE POLE-AXE WITH A RAZOR EDGE. 


An axe went to be ground. Now 
the woodman sent it foolishly to a 
cutler’s used to razor-work, and not 
to the blacksmith’s, with his rough 
grindstone, 
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So the poor oversharpened axe 
got a keen fine face ; which, the mo- 
ment it was used for hewing, was 
chipped and notched all to pieces. 

Very likely : and I should be glad 
to know what sort of merey you 
show to our labouring class by over- 
education. A road-mender or field- 
serf, or mere brute-force tree-feller, 
is made quite wretched, unnerved in 
his vocation, spoilt for his work in 
life, by your sharpening his intel- 
lects, and so quickening his indig- 
nation against enslaving circum- 
stances. 

A very bitter charity that—and 
the poor enlightened has not much 
to thank you for it. You might as 
well soften and whiten his brown 
horny hand with amandine, as make 
his humbled spirit sensitive, his dim 
eye keen to see how sorry is his 
state. 

My small experience, Peter, goes 
to prove that the happiest, most 
trusty, and least changeable servant, 
is the one not given to book-learn- 
ing ; and that, if you wish to make 
a poor farming-man or any other of 
our white slaves quite miserable, 
you had best give him (having 
learned to read at the school in youth, 
of course) voyages and travels, fairy 
tales, biographies, or almost any sort 
of literature, except the duller staid 
and holy, and you will probably suc- 
ceed in unsettling him for life ; so as 
to make poor Roger utterly discon- 
tented. 

It’s very bad policy and indifferent 
kindness to oversharpen your axe. 
What’s meant for hard rough work 
should have a hard rough edge. 


Mrs. Query is a good affectionate 
creature enough, but a little hasty at 
times ; and Atsop, who had grown to 
be quite intimate with us all, of course 
was well acquainted with her in both 
phases. Now, my manner is quiet 
and reserved ; and so one day Alsop 
kindly came to my assistance after 
a certain tiff with Mrs. Q., on that 
perpetual bone of contention, the 
punishment of a naughty child. The 
tiff was over, and she was amiably 
trying to get a smile of reconciliation 
out of me ; which I refused on princi- 
ple, seeing that it’s Mrs. Q’s. soles to 
take an ell for every given inch. 
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-Esop was pretending to be telling a 

story to our youngest, Jenny ; but it 

told elsewhere, as you shall see. 
THE ROCK AND THE WAVE. 

It was a dead calm. 

And the coaxing Sea said to the 
Cliff—W hy stand up there so firm, sir, 
so strong and grand? Surely, Mr. 
C., I’m gentle enough—why be so 
stern and hold the reins so tight? 

I have my reasons, said the Cliff, 
with a sly wink at his neighbour, 
Wind, who was just bustling round 
the corner. 

Now, if there was one creature 
alive more vexatious to Mrs. Sea than 
another it was just that meddlesome 
busybody, Wind ; and she no sooner 
caught sight of his red face than she 
flew into a terrific passion. 

I think, my dear, said the patient 
Cliff, that I have still some need of 
my good qualities. 


Mrs. Query didn’t half like the 
moral of this ; however, her good- 
nature getting the mastery over wrath- 
fulness—or possibly from an instinc- 
tive apprehension that the fable would 
be only all the truer if she flew into 
a passion about it—she turned kindly 
to Aisop and said, Dear Mr. Smith, 
you really are too hard on us some- 
times. Now do give Peter a hit too, 
he’s often cross enough to vex one, 
and I’m sure if he were a little kinder 
and more cheering he should never 
have to complain of me. 

On the moment our ready friend 
gave me the whip, as thus :— 


THE BREAKERS. 


Peter, you and I have yachted 
together before now, and we’ve seen 
some escapes round headlands, hug- 
ging the shore too closely and wear- 
ing among reefs ; you remember how 
rough it always is in the calmest 
weather in such neighbourhoods— 
now tell me did it ever occur to you 
whose fault the turmoil was, the rock’s 
or the wave’s ? 


I see it all, said I, self-convicted 
and kissing Mrs. Query. 
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BY SHIRLEY BROOKS. 


CHAPTER I. 


“No, I will wait until they have 
finished lunch,” said Lady Elvedon, 
seating herself in Mr. Aubrey’s 
drawing-room. ‘ Who are at home ?” 

Mr. Aubrey (the second member of 
the banking firm) was at home, as 
was Miss Aubrey. Captain Wing- 
field was lunching with them. Mr. 
Charles was out. 

“Miss Perceval is here also ?” 
asked Lady Elvedon, in a tone which 
implied that she expected an affir- 
mative answer as matter of course. 

Miss Perceval had gone about an 
hour ago with Mr. Wenlock. 

“ With Mr. Wenlock !” repeated 
her ladyship, in a tone of loftiness, 
and with as severe an expression as 
she could impart to her handsome 
and eminently good-natured face. 
The rebuked menial hastened to a- 
mend his statement. 

“ At the same time as Mr. Wen- 
lock, your ladyship.” 

“Tell Miss Aubrey that I am 
here,” said Lady Elvedon, taking up 
an elegantly bound book, which she 
laid down again with some precipi- 
tation, on recognising a volume of 
sermons by a very popular evangeli- 
eal clergyman. The domestic de- 
parted, probably considering, on his 
way, the philosophy of definition, 
and meditating upon the reason why 
a young lady, to whom a good-look- 
ing artist had certainly offered his 
arm before the street door had closed 
behind them, could not properly be 
said to have gone out with him. 

Lady Elvedon seemed discomposed 
at the intelligence, and frowned and 
fidgetted a good deal for some minutes ; 
finding, moreover, much less conso- 
lation in the books upon the table 
than they were calculated, or at least 
intended, to impart to those who 
shared the belief of the writers. 
The volumes, with the exception of 
some costly picture-books, consisting 
of David Roberts’s Sketches in Pa- 
lestine, the Journeys of the Apostles, 
and other illustrations of sacred story, 
were of a religious character, and the 


religion was of the shade in or under 
which a portion of the Church of 
England is regarded as fraternising 
with dissent. The adornments of 
the elegantly furnished room were 
numerous ; but had all been selected 
in conformity with the idea that had 
supplied the literature. There was 
an entire absence of undraped statu- 
ettes, and of pictures in which art 
had enshrined either vice or folly ; 
but there were graceful vases, and 
landscapes of a high order, and the 
owner of the mansion had evidently 
seen no reason, while banishing every 
object that could excite the censure 
of a scrupulous class, to deny himself 
and those around him the pleasant 
presence of forms of beauty and of 
poetry. But Lady Elvedon was in 


no humour either to praise his fasti- 


diousness, or to smile at his prudery. 
She was vexed that her pretty niece, 
Georgiana Perceval, was not in the 
house ; and she was specially wroth 
at learning that Georgy had gone 
away with Mr. Wenlock—thus put- 
ting en evidence a flirtation against 
which Lady Elvedon had of late been 
protesting with considerable vigour. 

“She is really losing all regard 
for appearances,” said Lady Elvedon. 
“T declare that though it is the very 
middle of the season, and she will 
raise the most terrible outery against 
her aunt’s tyranny, I will send her 
back to her father. As for Mr. 
Wenlock, I will have a word with 
that sarcastic gentleman, who ought 
to behave better to me. I wish she 
was a ward in Chancery. I declare, 
if she was, I would have him sent to 
prison.” 

Of course she would have done 
nothing of the kind, and of course 
she had no more notion of packing 
poor Georgiana off to the wilds of 
Suffolk, than she had of disinheriting 
her ; and, notwithstanding her wrath 
with Mr. Wenlock, Lady Elvedon 
was going on from Mr. Aubrey’s to 
another friend’s, for the purpose of 
manceuviing to throw a good com- 
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mission into the young painter’s 
hands. But she beet her mind 
by the declarations we have recorded, 
and by turning the books over and 
over with her parasol, and by making 
a face ata photograph of a clergy- 
man, now one of Lord Palmerston’s 
bishops, and by looking at herself in 
a glass, and admitting that, despite 
her forty-five years (well struck), she 
beheld a personage whose maturer 
fascinations were in excellent pre- 
servation. 

And if the good-hearted widow had 
not succeeded by these various con- 
trivances to regain her temper—a 
thing which she always did at very 
short notice—it must have come back 
to her when Violet Aubrey hastened 
into the room and kissed her. 

“Dear aunty, why would you not 
come in to lunch ?” 

“My family is represented at the 
table, Violet dear, 1 know,” replied 
Lady Elvedon, smiling. 

“Ah, but you know how glad papa 
always is to see you, aunty. He was 
coming up for you, but I begged him 
to let me, because I wanted to say 
just one word to you.” 

“And what is our Violet’s one 
word ?” replied Lady Elvedon, look- 
ing affectionately at the beautiful girl 
who sat down beside her, holding her 
hand, and apparently not quite sure 
how to shape - communication. 

“Well, aunty—now you must not 
mind if I say it abruptly, or say more 
than I mean.”— 

** My darling, I think you need not 
a your words in speaking to me, 

on’t you know that? Come, papa 
is waiting, and his time is valuable in 
the middle of the day. What is it, 
in one word ?” 

* Reginald.” 

“That is a very pretty word, and 
means our intended husband, whom 
we love with all our heart ; and now 
what has Captain Reginald been do- 
ing ?” 

“The very thing, dearest aunt, that 
I want to know. Something, I am 
sadly afraid, has gone wrong with 
him. At least, he has been so silent 
to-day, and so thoughtful.” 

“ My dear Violet, it is by no means 
certain that because he is silent he is 
thoughtful. Itis only within the last 
year or so, in fact since he knew you, 
that he began to speak. His brother 
officers used call him Conversation- 
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Wingfield, because he never talked at 
all.” 

““He can speak beautifully if he 
likes,” returned Violet, “and you can- 
not think how I dislike persons who 
are always talking.” 

“He is perfection, then, the dear 
old stupid, and it is not for his aunt 
todeny it. But you think that Perfec- 
tion has done some foolish thing, and 
is anxious about the consequences,” 

“Indeed I do not, aunty, but some- 
body may have behaved ill to him, or 
some friend be in a difficulty.” 

“Poor dear Reggie! I dare say it 
is nothing very dreadful, but I will 
scold him for you, and see whether I 
can find it out.” 

“You must not scold him, indee1, 
aunty ; especially if he is in trouble. 
Only I thought you might kindly try 
to ascertain whether anything is the 
matter. But do not let him think 
that I have made any complaint—you 
know I have not. Perhaps it is only 
my own fancy that makes me notice 
his silence.” 

** Violet Aubrey, my dear, learn a 
little more self-assertion. I see all 
about it. Reginald has been sulky 
and ill-behaved, and you are trying 
to find excuses for him by imagining 
that he is in affliction. Let him fine 
excuses for himself—here he comes.” 

A stalwart young soldier, with a 
strong family likeness to Lady Elve- 
don, but either from somewhat of 
heaviness in the features, or the 
curious pensiveness which the mous- 
tache sometimes gives to the most 
unsentimental faces, there was less 
animation in the countenance of the 
cavalry man than its character seemed 
to promise. He appeared to be as 
good natured as his aunt; but her 
good nature was active; his, to judge 
from appearances, was passive, His 
fine figure shewed to advantage in the 
easy simple dress which is now per- 
mitted to the male of the human 
species, at least in the morning ; the 
rich brown hair adorned a head well 
set on, and his whole bearing was 
that of agentleman who had had few 
cares to develope his energies; but 
who could be depended on for chivalry 
at need, and in the meantime for 
kindliness and courtesy. He was a 
type of an order which, happily for 
this country, is very large, and which 
has recently had an opportunity of 
shewing in camp and in field what an 
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invaluable institution is the gentle- 
man. It is athousand pities, for the 
sake of civilization, that theinstitution 
in question is not so popular on the 
continent as in theseislands; and until 
its general adoption, we fear there 
will exist some justification for that 
calm settled distrust entertained by 
us islanders, for most of the other 
branches of the European family. We 
are quite prepared to be told that 
there is a great deal of narrow preju- 
dice in this opinion; but still, and 
with all due deference to more liberal 
persons, we respectfully adhere to it 
for the present, and until Mr. Owen 
shall have finally regenerated the 
world. 

“* How de do, aunt?” said Reginald, 
arranging his moustache, whose sym- 
metry might have been slightly dis- 
turbed by the reflection down stairs. 

‘And how de do, Reggie?” said 
Lady Elvedon,” “and what is the 
matter with you ? and why have you 
been behaving so abominably to 
Violet that the poor child is obliged 
to believe that some misfortune must 
have happened to you? Has a Skye 
terrier aoe indisposed, or has the 
favourite been heard to cough, or 
can’t you get a stall for Piccolomini, 
first night? Pour out your griefs 
and woes into the ear of your affec- 
tionate aunt, and don’t behave like a 
goose.” 
~'To this address Captain Wingfield 
deemed that a compact answer might 
suffice, so he simply responded— 

“ Eh 9” 

“Eh,” echoed Lady Elvedon.— 
“ That’s not at all explanatory. What 
has occurred to vex you ?” 

“Vex me?” 

“Don’t be disagreeable, Reginald, 
or you will put me out of temper, and 
then you don’t know what might 
happen to you. Violet gives a bad 
report of you. As to a quarrel be- 
tween you, that is out of thequestion.” 

“T should think so.” 

“Yes, for there must be two par- 
ties to a quarrel, and Violet could 
never be one of them if she tried ever 
so. And though you were always 
rather silent, I never knew you to 
sulky. Now I have come here to see 
Mr. Aubrey, and I must catch him 
before he down stairs into the 
bank, and therefore I have no time to 
waste upon you, so answer. What's 
wrong, Reggie ?” 
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“ Wrong ?” 

‘Is papa above, Violet dear,” said 
Lady Elvedon, impatiently turning 
from the impassive cavalry man. 
“ We'll settle this by and by.” 

“Twill bring him to you, Aunty 
dear,” said Violet, gliding from the 
room. 

** How can you tease that darling 
girl, Reggie? It is really behaving 
exceedingly ill, though I did not like 
to say so before her. If you have 
been getting into any stupid mess, 
you have no right to give her the be- 
nefit of it. Why don’t you havea 
gallop round and round the Regent’s 

ark, or some place, until you have 
got rid of your ill temper.” 

“T have never said a word to 
Violet.” 

‘But you are engaged to her, I 
suppose, and in my time it was usual 
for one’s fiancé to say a great deal. 
Nonsense, no doubt, but nonsense 
that one could very well bear to hear, 
for once and away.” 

“T say, aunt, don’t you go.” 

“Go? You are not minding what 
I say one bit.” 

“See here. I told Hancock to send 
one or two things for Violet to choose 
from. I don’t know much about 
jewellery ; stay and see that we buy 
the right sort of thing ; will you ?” 

“Yes, to be sure. That looks 
better, a good deal. Does Violet 
know that you have directed the 
things to be sent here ?” 

“I didn’t tell her.” 

“Then I suppose she does not know, 
goosey, and it will be a nice little sur- 
prise for her, which I will have the 

leasure of giving her instead of 
eaving it to you, because you have 
behaved badly. Violet, darling,” 
said Lady Elvedon, as the young lady 
returned, “ Reginald has revealed the 
mystery. He has ordered some pre- 
sents for you, and has been so busily 
poms his head over them, that he 
orgot to talk to you.” 

“Presents for me,” said Violet, 
smniling. ‘It is very kind of him, but 
IT do not want any more presents ; 
Reginald knows that. Papa will be 
heredirectly, aunty ; he has been called 
sae to speak to a poor woman in the 
1 Le 

“ Tt is n’t that,” said the officer. 

The remark did not seem to apply 
to Violet’s speech, but the fact is that 
it was not intended to do so, for he 
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had quietly ignored what she had 
said, and had gone back to his aunt’s 
explanation of his silence. 

“What is it, then?” said Lady 
Elvedon, who had experience of her 
nephew’s style. 

* About Georgy.” 

* What about Georgy ?” said Lady 
Elvedon, rather uneasily. 

“ Well, Wenlock’s the best fellow 
in the world. But it is n’t exactly 
the thing, you know.” 

“ What is not ?” 

“ Why, she comes in and out 
with him, and all that. e’s the 
best fellow in the world, I don’t say 
he is n't.” 

“ And Georgiana is the best girl in 
the world,” said Violet, warmly. 

“No, you are a better girl than 
she is,” said Reginald, with a straight- 
forward, charge-bayonetsincerity that 
redeemed the speech from grotesque- 
ness. 

** Indeed I am not,” said Violet ; “I 
am quieter, but that is my nature, and 
no merit of mine. Georgiana has 
not perhaps been educated quite so 
carefully as I have—you know, dear 
aunty, I do not mean ° 

“ You mean nothing but what is 
kind and true, darling. Georgy has 
been a good deal secluded, and per- 
haps moped, in the country, and I 
have let her have her own way too 
much in town, and neither her father 
nor I have done the wisest things in 
the world.” 

“1 was thinking of speaking to 
Wenlock,” said Reginald. 

“ And it was this that prevented 
your speaking to Violet?” asked his 
aunt, 

It’s rather awkard, too,” continued 
the soldier, without noticing the 
friendly solution thus put forth. 
* You see he’s a painter. Paints for 
money, you know.” 

“ But you do not consider that any 
degradation, Reginald dear ?” asked 
Violet, 

“ Not a bit of it. Quite the re- 
verse. I respect him, besides likin 
him immensely. But he might think 
that one was warning him off because 
he is a painter and not exactly a 
gentleman. Not that he is not a 
gentleman, because he is, and a capi- 
tal fellow. But you see where he 
might feel it. But if it must be done, 
I'll do it.” 


This fragmentary speech, gradually 
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built up bit by bit, and given with 
that curious mixture of jerk and 
drawl which happily distinguishes 
the patrician, was nevertheless re- 
ceived by the speaker’s audience as 
full of feeling. 

“ T think that I shall talk to your 
cousin, Reginald, and that she will 
listen to me,” said Lady Elvedon, 
“and thus prevent your havin 
any unpleasantness with your friend. 
But if a girl sets herself in opposition 
to all the rules of society, it is one of 
those cases in which her friends have 
"Hi oh ots 

on’t s as eorgy was 
perverse voll billions, =a Half 
of the things she does are done in 
real ignorance that they are not cus- 
tomary. I am perfectly certain that 
if she believed she was paining you, 
or any of us, she would change her 
course.” 

“ T have spoken to her atedly,” 
int 

“* Well, yes,” said Reginald, “ but 
you know you are the best creature 
in the world, aunt, and that’s all 
about it.” 

“ What on earth do you mean, 
Reginald,” said Violet, laughing. 

‘* He means, my dear, and you will 
do well to learn how to fill up the 
blanks in his discourse, that I am so 

-natured that I do not make her 

a I am in earnest.” 

, ‘sa irl,” said the 
Captain, “ and _ Biri, and that’s 
why you ought to blow up, don’t you 
know ?” 

“T will be very stern this time,” 
said Lady Elvedon. And now I 
hear Mr. Aubrey’s voice, so suppose 
that you two are good enough to ieave 
us téte-a-téte, as 1 have something to 
say which you are not to hear.” 

“ ‘We'll go into the conservatory,” 
said Reginald ; “ but you'll stay, aunt, 
and give us your opinion about the 
jewellery.” 

** Tassure you, Reginald, dear, that 
I do not want more jewellery,” said 
Violet. “ Why will you be so extra- 
vagant about me ?” 

“ Extravagance is to be deprecated 
under any circumstances,” said a 

ve and pleasant voice, “and, in- 

eed, should not be imputed even 
in jest, for it is a sin.” 

“ Don’t say that, for a special 
reason, Mr. Aubrey,” said y El- 
vedon, shaking hands with the banker. 
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CHAPTER Il. 


Mr. Aubrey was a tall and rather 
largely proportioned man ; whose face, 
though scarcely a fine one, was im- 
posing in its calmness, and very agree- 
able when its habitual gravity was re- 
lieved by a quiet and encouraging 
smile. is gravity, moreover, was 
not that of severity, but seemed to 
have arisen naturally, from his con- 
stant occupation with important in- 
terests, if it were not to be assigned 
to ahigher origin. His dark eye was 
very bright, and his hair, which had 
become scanty, and which left fully 
revealed an ample forehead, some- 
what furrowed, was slightly silvered, 
but its black and its silver were alike 
firm and crisp. Years had passed 
over him, though Aubrey was younger 
than he looked; but they had brought 
no feebleness, and his figure was as 
upright as in the best days of youth. 
Dressed plainly, but with extreme 
neatness ; his only ornament (for the 
scarcely visible watch-chain could 
hardly be called one) being a diamond 
ring of value ; and, courteous almost to 
courtliness in manner, Mr. Aubrey 
was an admirable specimen of that 
class of business-men in whom one’s 
confidence arises at first sight, and for 
whom one’s regard is a sentiment of 
not much later birth, 

“You must not speak in that man- 
ner of extravagance,” repeated Lady 
Elvedon, “or else 1 must run away 
without doing what I came to do.” 

“Oh, my dear Lady Elvedon,” said 
Aubrey, “you are in the habit of ap- 
plying so much more severe a judg- 
ment to your own deeds than to those 
of other people, that Iam not much 
frightened . your announcement. 
But who was speaking of jewellery— 
my little Violet, I think ?” 

“Yes, papa, Reginald has been 
buying, or rather is meditating the 
buying of something of that kind for 
me, and I assure him thatit is not in 
the least necessary.” 

“Tt is not necessary, dear, in the 
stricter sense of the word, and I am 
pleased at any little exercise of self- 
denial on your part, because it gives 
promise of still better things. But on 
the other hand, jewels, or any other 
unobjectionable ornaments, if not re- 


garded as ministers to vanity, but as 
types of the position in society to 
which it has pleased Him to call us, 
may be safely accepted from one whom 
we love.” 

“There, Violet dear,” said Lady 
Elvedon, and now you can await the 
jeweller with a clear conscience, and 
now please to go away with Reginald, 
as I want to speak to papa.” 

“T ought to have apologized for 
detaining you, Lady Elvedon, but I 
was called down to see a poor woman, 
an applicant for charity ; one who has 
known what we, perhaps presump- 
tuously, call better days, but who is 
now visited, heavily, by the trials 
which we know are intended to chas- 
tise our weaknesses, and to bring us 
where alone consolation can be found.” 

“Poor thing,” said Violet, “ you 
relieved her, dear papa, I know.” 

“Well, I did, dear. But I hardly 
know how far I did right. It was 
pleasant to me to brighten her face 
with gratitude, but how far had Ia 
right to step between her and the 
visitation sent in all wisdom and 
mercy for her good?” Perhaps, on 
self-examination, I shall find that I 
was simply indulging my own selfish- 


‘Please to keep out of that view 
of thought for the present,” said Lady 
Elvedon, “and now, children, will you 

‘0 ? 
: The lovers retreated, and Aubrey 
took a chair near Lady Elvedon. 

“Will you do me a great kind- 
ness ?” she said. oe 

“Tt must be a very t one in 
if I see an difficulty about it, my 
dear Lady Elvedon.” 

“ Have you looked at my account 
lately.” 

“ Not specially, or as your account. 
A certain regular inspection of all 
accounts is due, of course, to all our 
friends, and is never omitted.” 

“You may not have noticed, then, 
that mine is very low.” 

“ Tf I have—but Iam not sure that 
it isso—I know that I must have been 
rejoiced to notice it, because I know 
how much good you do with your 
money.” 

“T have been doing none, lately, I 
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can tell you. I choose to be very 
frank with you, and if you like to 
scold me, why, as we are going to be 
members of the same family, that will 
be all natural enough. Now, don’t 
say anything civil, for I don’t deserve 
it the least in the world. I have been 
playing.” Ls 

“You know my opinion of such 
pursuits. All that I can say in your 
case, dear lady, is, that as you are 
rich, it would be absurd to suppose 
that the love of gain sent you to the 
card-table; and the worst that I 
could bring against you, if it were 
my business to bring any charge, 
would be, that you perhaps set too 
little value upon time—precious time, 
my dear friend—time given us to pre- 
pare for the day when time shall be 
no longer.” 

“Tt is very true. But I have been 

retty good of late years. My un- 

ppy marriage drove me to seek 
amusement wherever I could get it, 
and abroad, you know, everybody 
ga But since I became a widow, 
ave all but renounced cards. 
However, some foreign friends, in 
whose company I used to win and 
lose a good deal in Lord Elvedon’s 
time, have been in London; and 
somehow—— 

* And, being out of practice, you 
are the loser. In one sense, that is 
for the best ; at all events, it is better 
than that you should have been en- 
riched by money obtained as your 
gambling friends were likely to ob- 
tain it.” 

“They are not exactly gambling 
friends, Mr. Aubrey, and I don’t 
know whether even in business you 
always inquire into the pedigree of 
the money brought to you.” 

She said this with a little asperity, 
for the tone of superiority uncon- 
sciously assumed by the religious 
Aubrey for the moment irritated her. 

“ There is, een a difference 
which——which we will not discuss 
just now,” said Aubrey, smiling. 
“The balance, then, in our books 
downstairs is a comparatively small 
one, and Lady Elvedon would like it 
to be increased.” 

“You are so kind and so prompt,” 
said Lady Elvedon, touching his hand 
for the smallest part of a second, in 
sign of apology, “ that it is a sin not 
to agree in all you say. Well, my 
quarter’s income is nearly gone, and 








no more, you know, would be due 
until June. I do not want to apply 
to the trustees, or anybody, unless 
you tell me that what I ask is irre- 
gular and impossible. Can I have a 
thousand pounds—the bank repaying 
itself out of the next two quarters— 
not out of one, you know, because 
that would drive me into a corner ?” 

“T think that we will not take the 
bank into our confidence, at any rate,” 
said Aubrey. “ Let me ask a ques- 
tion ?” 

“ Twenty.” 

“This money is not already be- 
spoken by the foreign—friends to 
whom you have alluded? They are 
paid ?” 

“ O yes, and are gone to Scotland. 
I have paid all my losses, and that 
has left me poor. The money I want 
is for al to go on with until my 
jointure is due.” 

“That answer, Lady Elvedon, re- 
lieves the only scruple I had. In- 
deed, had the answer been different, 
I should perhaps have felt that, 
though I detest the idea of play and 
play debts, it is better to sacrifice 
mere money than peace of mind, and 
what the world calls reputation. But 
this matter is merely a loan to your- 
self, which, if you will do me the 
honour to accept it at my hands, shall 
be placed to your account before the 
bank opens in the morning.” 

“You are the best and kindest 
creature on earth,” said Lady Elve- 
don, “and I can’t tell you what a 
weight you have taken off my mind. 
What you did for the poor woman 
downstairs is nothing to what you 
have done for the poor woman up- 
stairs.” 

“ Ah! these are not the kind of 
services for which we may take any 
credit, if such a thing could be permit- 
ted to those who, having done all, 
are unprofitable servants,” said Au- 
brey. ‘One is rewarded on the in- 
stant, and there is neither self-de- 
nial nor self-sacrifice in the act.” 

“Tf I were not afraid that you 
would think I was treating a grave 
subject lightly,” said Lady Elvedon, 
we wale say that the doctrine you 
seem to hold (and I am sure hold sin- 
cerely) would lead to conduct ab- 
surdly opposite to that which you 
practice.” 

“ And how so, dear Laly Elve- 
don ?” 
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“ Why, if you feel that the plea- 
sure of a action destroys its 
— and that you ought — per- 

tually punishing yourself, you 
sent think I am laughing— 
to abstain from it, and deny yourself 
the pleasure.” 

“I fear, my dear friend, that the 
subject of which our more outward 
acts are a small part is somewhat 
larger than you are at present aware. 
At some more fitting time any hum- 
ble aid I can give you in studying it 
shall be at your service. At this 
moment—unless your engagements 
call you elsewhere——” 

“* Not the least—not at all.” 

“Then I should like to say a word 
or two about a member of my own 

Lady Elvedon became earnest in a 
moment. More earnest, perhaps, than 
the intimation seemed to warrant. 
The relationship of those who have 
been introduced to the reader has been 
pretty nearly explained by themselves 
in the course of conversation. Lady 


Elvedon was the widow of a deceased 
nobleman, whose single recommenda- 
tion to her or had been a title to 


which he lent only the negative lustre 
of an inoffensive life. He had himself 
succeeded, — unexpectedly, to oe 
peerage, and having been poor an 
oat until fifty, he was rich and 
stupid until sixty, when the Elvedon 
mausoleum received him. She was 
left with a handsome jointure, and 
had enjoyed several years of an inde- 
pendence which she was in no h 
to resign. The Honourable Reginald 
Wingfield was a nephew, not of Lady 
Elvedon née Perceval, but of her hus- 
band. The lady and the young sol- 
dier were much attached ; the aunt 
had seen the Eton boy through a dan- 

rous fever ; and the sincere but un- 

emonstrative affection of the cavalry 

man for her was very creditable to 
both. He was engaged to Violet, the 
daughter of the wealthy banker, and 
their marriage had been fixed for the 
close of the season. 

Georgiana Perceval, of whose way- 
wardness some sign has been already 
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iven, was the niece of Lady Elvedon 

erself, and was the daughter of a 
country clergyman, who had fulfilled 
the duties of his calling with much 
private reluctance but public ex- 
emplariness, until he came into the 
possession of considerable family pro- 
perty, when he trebled his curate’s 
stipend, quadrupled his own library, 
and shut himself up to collate the 
Seven before Thebes, a work of his 
early love, but which he had been 
obliged to lay aside for the unworthy 
occupation of tending the souls of 
Suffolk ts. It happened to 
occur to him one morning, as he was 
working with heraldic conscientious- 
ness at the Inscriptions on the Shields, 
that there was a — irl of seven- 
teen running rather wild about his 
house ; and as her mother was dead, 
and as he was her father, it seemed 
to behove him to take some care of 
her future. This troubled him, and 
for several days the Seven made little 
pro with the siege, when he be- 
thought him of his sister, and wrote 
to seek her assistance. Mr. Perceval 
really loved the merry-eyed, golden 
haired Georgiana, but from the tone 
of his letter it might have been sur- 
mised that she had done him a wron, 
in oe his mind. The good 
natured Lady Elvedon, herself child- 
less, resolved to relieve him of his 
affliction, and without formally adopt- 
ing the little lady, took her under 
protection, and Miss Perceval had 
resided with her aunt for about two 
years at the commencement of our 
story. 

In all this there was nothing to jus- 
tify a certain uneasiness which took 
—— of Lady Elvedon at the 

ker’s last speech. She could not, 
however, refuse an audience to one 
who had just behaved so graciously 
to herself, and therefore having ma- 
n to secure a seat where the light 
did not fall very strongly upon her 
face, she awaited Mr. Aubrey’s com- 
munication. It is to be hoped—per- 
haps supposed—that the younger 
couple in the conservatory bore their 
exile with more composure. 





“T think, dear Lady Elvedon, that 
the best compliment I can pay you, or, 
shall I, use a less worldly expression, 
and say thatthe best course I can takeis 
to imitate the frankness with which 
you were so kind as to speak to mea 
few minutes since?” 

“Pray do, Mr. Aubrey.” 

**T need not say to you that the 
union of the two young people in my 
little green-house there gratifies a 
warm wish of my heart. It would 
be late in the day for me to dwell 
upon the happiness which I hope I 
have found for my child in her being 
united to the husband she has chosen. 
You know his goodness even better 
than I do,” 

“ He is a noble fellow,” said Lady 
Elvedon, “and I am all the prouder 
that you have found it out, because 
he certainly does himself no justice. 
He is—I don’t know whyI should not 
say it—he is certainly not to the 
world’s eye the kind of man upon 
whom highly intellectual and ener- 
getic persons like yourself might be 
expected to look favourably.” 

“There are things much better 
than either brain or energy,” said 
Aubrey. He said it with an abrupt- 
ness which made Lady Elvedon look 
at him in surprise. The speech came, 
evidently, from the heart.” 

“* Much better,” repeated Aubrey, 
** and much more essential conditions 
of happiness.” 

" ! you allude to serious sub- 
jects. But there again I fear poor Re- 
ginald, though the most kind and ho- 
norable of young men, wants the ideas 
which you consider so important.” 

“Tdo not mean that,” said Au- 
brey, less abruptly than before, but 
by no means in his usual tone. “ I 
believe myself to havesecured Violet’s 
happiness far more by uniting her to a 
stupid, -natured, right-minded 

oung fellow, who loves her as earnest- 
y as his intellect will allow, than if I 
had permitted her to choose a brilliant 
and ambitious man who would have 
done me far more credit.” 

“Well, you are speaking frankly 
now, Mr. Aubrey, that is very cer- 
tain. And I love Violet so heartily, 


that I will not quarrel with you, even 


for Reginald, 


e is not brilliant.” 


The Pariners. 
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“ My dear lady, he is all I wish 
him. i say it as Violet’s father—I 
would say the same were I his. But 
it was not of Reginald or of Violet 
that I wished to speak now, but of 
another member of our household.” 

“ T feared so,” thought Lady Elve- 
don. 

“ T have been so happy,” said Au- 
brey, who had now entirely recovered 
his habitual manner, “ or rather I 
should say that Providence has so 
far blessed me, that my children give 
me their entire confidence, and submit 
to be guided by me in all matters in 
which I interfere. Violet will tell 
you whether I abuse my power, or 
even exert it with any sternness. 
find myself obeyed, but I know that 
my children take pleasure in their 
obedience. You are aware what she 
is, and Charles, of whom you know 
less, is worthy to be her brother. I 
could hardly give him higher praise. 
He is my right hand in the business, 
and will be my partner, and, when it 
pleases God, my successor.” 

“TIT rejoice to hear you ee of 
him so warmly,” said Lady Elvedon. 
It was scarcely an appropriate answer 
to a father’s praise of his son, but 
Lady Elvedon was not as composed 
as was her wont. 

** You then have a high opinion of 
him. This is very gratifying to me 
—amore than gratifying.” 

Lady Elvedon aed why. 

“T have seen something—a good 
deal—of him, lately,” she said, “ and 
it is impossible not to like him.” 

* Ah !” said Aubrey, eagerly, “ He 
has visited at your house frequently ? 
He has not told me so, but I have 
observed that he has been out upon 
several occasions when I have not 
heard of an engagement.” 

“ ] have seen a good deal of him,” 
repeated Lady Elvedon. 

“I suppose that your feminine 
quickness, my dear lady, has alread 
indicated to you the object of what 
have been saying.” 

“ Indeed, no,” replied Lady Elve- 
don with some distress of manner. 

“ Usually we men are outrun by a 
lady’s instincts, in such cases.” 

“I dare say you would be now,” 
she replied, with a determined at- 
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tempt at vivacity, “ if I had the 
slightest clue. ‘ But you don’t 
think,” she continued, resolutely 
forcing a laugh, “ that Charles has 
set his heart upon me. I know all 
my attractions, but I am not so vain 
as to think that. Even my money,” 
she added, shaking her head mourn- 
fully, “ when it is all spent in ad- 
vance, is nothing to tempt the son of 
a great banker. I assure you that 
you are indulging false hopes.” 

Mr, Aubrey looked at her with a 
deprecating smile, 

‘ I know that the world does jest 
upon such subjects, and perhaps harm- 
lessly, though they involve interests 
too serious for jesting upon. ButIl am 
speaking of the welfare of an only 
son—may this be my excuse for some 
gravity ?” 

“You are quite right, but the idea 
came upon me suddenly, and remem- 
ber that at my time of life a woman 
has seldom the chance of even making 
a mistake about an offer.” 

“ At my time of life,” he replied, 
touching her hand, “ it would perhaps 
be worse than absurd for me to assure 
a lady of the endurance of her good 
looks.” 

“ Not at all,” said Lady Elvedon, 
who was desirous to delay, by any 
means in her power, a revelation 
which she ed, “ For besides 
your being a person of whose good 
opinion any woman might be proud, 
I would, of course, sooner hear my 
praises from any one who has had ex- 
perience, than from a younger ad- 
mirer. So, if you feel inclined to 
make me any pretty speeches, rely 
= their being gracefully accept- 


‘* Where’s that jeweller?” she mut- 
tered to herself. “I would gladly give 
another bracelet to Violet, if some- 
thing or somebody would interrupt 
her papa at this moment.” 

“No,” said Mr. Aubrey, “I will 
not try to bribe Lady Eivedon to listen 
favourably to what I have to say.” 

“That is downright rude. A bribe 
means an improper payment. Now 
I only ask for praises which I sup- 
pose myself richly to deserve.” 

He smiled patiently, as one who 
could endure, but would relent no 
more, and Lady Elvedon felt that 
she must resign herself to hear what 
it pleased him to say. 

“T will put my question in the 
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pte way aman of business can do. 
uppose, my dear lady, that your 
amiable niece, Miss Perceval, should 
wees you that Charles, with his 
father’s approbation, had sought her 
sans what would your answer 

a ag 

“T should box her ears and send 
her off to Suffolk by the next train,” 
said Lady Elveden in reckless de- 
spair. 

“Would Charles be so very objec- 
tionable to you, then, as a con- 
nexion,” said Aubrey, who 
looked upon this as a mere little out- 
break of female petulance, to which 
it was necessary to pay the homage of 
a few courteous remarks while the 
fit should pass away. “I have told 
you of his prospects, and you have 
told me how well he deserves them.” 

“ Georgiana, indeed,” said Lady. 
Elvedon; “she is as fit to be married 
as Iam to go down stairs and take 
the control of your business.” 

“She is young, but only a year 
younger than Violet.” 

“Tn years, but six years younger in 
knowledge and self-control.” 

‘“‘ She might be kindly but firmly 
helped to both by those around her.” 

y Elvedon made no immediate 
answer, but after a pause and some 
thought said— 

“T will speak plainly. Georgiana 
is perfectly aware of certain views 
which I have for her. She might 
cross those views upon which I have 
set my heart. If she should—no 
I will ask you this question, an 
although it is making you judge in 

our own cause, I know that I shall 
oe a just and candid answer. Sup- 


pose that she, ee my views, 


should come to me say that it 
was not in her power to carry them 
out—that she had, for instance, en- 
gaged herself solemnly to your son— 
what ought my conduct to be? You 
are known for a just man, Mr. 
Aubrey ; answer me in accordance 
with your character.” 

“T will endeavour to do so, Lady 
Elvedon,” he replied, “and without 
pausing to express the disappoint- 
ment your answer has given me, 
cause I hope to induce you to recon- 
sider a matter which you may then 
see as I do.” 

“Be that as it may, tell me what 
course I should adopt.” 

Aubrey, to whom Georgiana’s wil- 


a 
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fulness was no secret, conceived his 
aunt to refer to some piece of folly 
a Perceval had committed 
— to some engagement with 
Mr. Wenlock the painter. This, he 
supposed, could easily be cleared 
away. 

“This would be my own course, 
Lady Elvedon. I will not use your 
niece’s name in the case, because I 
am quite sure that any even ima- 
ginary imputation of perseverance in 
error by her would unjust. I 
will take the case of one of my own 
children—Violet—or Charles him- 
self.” 

“ Yes—yes.” 

‘Tf my son, then, were to make 
such a communication tome, my first 
step would be to forgive him.” 

“To forgive him,” said Lady Elve- 
don, with sparkling eyes. 

“To forgive him,” repeated Aubrey ; 
“ for I never punish a wrong against 
myself. I am too well aware that I 
have merited too much punishment 
at another’s hand, and it has been 
withheld.” 

Lady Elvedon listened with a 
delight she could hardly conceal. 

“T should also feel that it was not 
for me, by the display of personal 
anger, to add bitterness to the ruin 
of his prospects in this transitory 
world.” 

“ Ruin ?” 

“€ All that is ours in this life, Lady 
Elvedon, is ours in trust, and we are 
responsible for its administration, and 
for the character of those to whom 
we confide it. An ungrateful and 
disobedient son is no person for a 
father to entrust with the wealth and 
influence which God has committed 
in charge to him. I should provide 
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such a son with means that should 
preserve him against the temptations 
of want (though want is no excuse 
for yielding to sin), but we should 
cease to be even acquaintances.” 

* And in that spirit,” gasped Lady 
Elvedon, “you would have me an- 
swer Georgiana.” 

“Tt will never, I hope, be necessary 
that you should do so. I perceive that 
she has given you some cause for 
vexation, and I will at once forbear 
to pursue the subject ; but when you 
have disembarrassed it of what now 
troubles you, will you allow me to re- 
turn to my proposal ?” 

Lady Elvedon slightly bowed, which 
was ee satisfactory to Mr. 
Aubrey, and the person from Han- 
cock’s was announced. 

“‘T will leave our young people to 
your counsel, my dear lady. I am not 
very learned in such matters, but as 
I should not like to be quite for- 

tten, may I ask you to lay this out 
in some trifle for Violet, according to 
your own excellent discretion.” 

He placed a twenty-pound note in 
her hand, and was going towards the 
conservatory, when Violet hastened 
out to meet him, saying, joyously, 

“ Reginald says that he has ordered 
one thing so pretty that I must be 
in love with it. I do want to see that, 
papa, and the jeweller is come.” 

She placed his arm affectionately 
around her waist. 

“Gently, darling Violet, gently. 
We must not let comparative trifles 
over-interest us, Let us manifest self- 
command, love, even in our smallest 
actions.” 

And, kissing her white forehead, 
and receiving as affectionate a look 
as his own, he left the room. 
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